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Beſides the Common, are contain'd many ex- 
cellent New Rules, very profitable for direQting 
of Keaſon, and acquiring of Judgement, in 
things as well relating to the Inſtructi- 
on of a Mazs ſelf, as of others. 


In Four Parts. 


upon the firſt Operation of the Mind, which is called 4ppre- 
hbenfion, &c. 


The Second of Conſiderations of Men about Priper 
Fudgments, &c. | 
The Third of the Nature and various kends of Rea- 
ſoning, &Cc. TAE 
The Fourth Treats of the moſt jrfitable Method for 
demonſtrating or illuſtrating any Truth, &c. 

TO WHICH 


k added an INDEX to the whole BOO K. 


and Lin, and now for Publick Good tranſlated into 
 Engliſb by SEVERAL HANDS. 


LONDON, Printed by T. B. for H. Sax- 
bridge, at the Bible on Luigate-hill. 1685, = 
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The Firſt Conſiſting of Reflefti2ms upon Tdeas , or | 


For the Excellency of the Matter.Printed many times in French | | 
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AN | 
ADVERTISEMENT 
OF THE 


AUTHOR. 


HIS Small Treariſe is altogether more be- 
holding for its Birth co Fortune, or ra- 
ther to an Accident of Divertiſement , 
then to any ſerious Deſign. For it hap- 
'd, That a Perſon of Quality, entertaining a 
You Nobleman, who made Foes a Solidity of 
fu dgment, and a Penetration it much above 
is years z among other Diſcourſe told him , thar 
when he himſelf was a Young Man, he had mer 
wich a Perſon, from whom in fifteen days time he 
had learnt the eſt and moſt material Parr of 
Logic. This Difcourſe gave occaſion to another 
Perſon then preſent, and one who was no great Ad- 
mirer of that Science,to anſwer with a Smile of Con- 
tempt, That if Monſieur would give him- 
ſelf the trouble, he would undertake to teach him 
all that was of any uſe, in the ſo much cry'd- up 
Art of Logic, in four or five Days. Which Pro- 
poſal made in the Air, having for ſome time ſery2d 
us for Paſtime, I reſoly2d to make an Eflay : And 
becauſe I did not think the vulgar Logzc's, cither 
Pos eng” or Politely written, I deſign'd an 
Abridgment for the particular uſe of the Young 
Gentleman himſelt. X 
This was the only Aim I had when I firſt bega 
the Work; nor did I _ to haye ſpent me 2 
a | 
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An Advertiſement, &c. 


day about it- | But fo ſoon! agT had ſet my} alt ro 


work, ſo many new RefleCtions crowded into my 
Thoughts, that I was conſtrain'd to write >xm down 
for the diicharge,ot my M . S@ thap inſtgad 
of ont” fav tour or hve; , ap be Gh 
rithe, this Bod of Logic was torm'd, tg, w 
terwards org gr thinzs were added. 

Now tho it fwelF'd to a greater Bulk of 
then was at firſt intended , yet bad the Ella 
lame ſucceis which I at rrſt expoſted. . Foff the 
voung Nobleman having reduc'd the who 
four Tables, he learot with calc one a day , without 
any aſliftance of a Teacher. T ho true iis, we can- 
not expcet that others ſhould be {o nimble as he, 
who had a Wiraltogether extraordinary and prompt 


toattain whatever depended upon theUndcritanding. 
And this was the acciderital occaſion that, - 


du2t this Treatiſe. But now whatever cenſure it 


may undergo in theWorld,[ cannot be juſtly bland 
for commitcing it to the Preſs; fince it was ratacr 
aforcd then voluntary A&&. For ſeveral Pcrions 
having obrain'd Copies of it in Writing (which can- 
not well be done without ſeveral Errors of the Pen) 
and underſtanding withal, That ſeveral Bak ſelleys 
were about wo Print it, I thought it better to lend ir 
into the World corrctted nod entire , thanto let it 
be Printed from deteQtive Maxuſcriprs. Burrhen a- 
gain I chought my felt oblig?d to make divers Addi- 
tions, which (well'd it above a Thwd Part, bclieving 
the Limitsof the Firſt Efay too ſhort for a Pubbc 
View. Andtothatpurpoſe we have made it the Sub- 
je& of the following Diſcourſe to cxplaiathe End , 
which we propoſe to our (elyes, and = reaſon why 
we have included ſo much varicry of Martter. 
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TRANSLATORS 
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(READER. 


: HE * LEADS Treatiſes of LOGTC 

, 1 .are almoſt. without mmber, and while 
j . every Author ſlrives to add ſomething 
| Ki his own, ſometimes little to the purpoſe, ſome-- 

times altogether from the matter, the Art is be- 

comegot only. Obſcure and Tediousbut in a great 

meaſure. Impertinent and Uſeleſs. 

Thus the Schoolen may be ſaid to have clogg d 

and fetterd Reaſon , which ought to be free 

* Air, and plain as Demonitration it ſelf, 3; 

. vain miſapplications of this Art t9 Notion and 

$ 
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Nicety, while they make uſe of it only to main- 
| tain litigions Cavils and wrangling Diſputes. Sa 
F that indeed the common LOGTICS are but as 
1 Jo many Counterſcarps to ſhelter the obiTinate and 


Vainu- 


CE —— 


The Tranſlators 


wain-glorious, that diſdain Submiſſion and Con- 
vincement, and therefore retire within their For- 
zifications of difficult Terms, wrap themſelves up 
in Quirk and Suttlety, and ſo eſcape from Rea- 
ſon in the Clouds and Miſts of their own Raifing. 

For remedy of which we are beholden to this 
Famous Author, who has at length recover d this 
Art, (then a noble Science when not Pedantic) 
from Night and Confuſcon 5, clear d away the Rub- 
biſh that oppreſsd it, and prur'd off thoſe Un. 
dlerwoods and ſuperfluous Bonghs , that overſha- 
ded and ecclipſed the light of true Reaſon ; ſo 
that now LOGIC may be ſaid to appear like 
Truth it. ſelf , naked and delightful, as being 
freed from the Pedantic Duit of the Schools. 

It has had this Influence upon the World alrea- 
dy, that ſeveral Books have been already Writ- 
ur from the Rules of this LOGIC prot only by the 
Author himſelf, no leſs Celebrated for his Wri- 
tings , then for many other worthy Adions that 
recommend him to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing : Nor is his diligence in this particular, leſs 
to be applanded, for having cleanfd the Augean | 
Stables of ſo many Syſtems, from ſtudied Barba. |. 
riſm * 


 p————_ 


to the Reader. 


| cif and Delirium. For which reaſon this LOGIC 
” was thrice Reprinted in France, ſo great was 
© the ſatisfattion in thoſe Parts; and likewiſe Tran- 
ſated into Latin for Univerſal Benefit 5 and 
row is rendered into Engliſh, as being a Small 
| Treatiſe, no leſs Uſeful for the CondutF of Human 
| Life, the to inftrut# and guide us wandring int 
} the Labyrinths of Unſett!'d Reaſon. 
* Let notthe Reader ſlightly paſs theſe Pages 0- 
7 ver, but ſeriouſly digeſt This Art of Thinking, 
ad being digeſted , let hime diſperſe the Appli- 
2 cations #»to allthe Judgments, which he makes 
2 of Things, and itodll the Aftions of his Life, 


7 if Knowledg 4nd Underſtanding be bis Aim. 


; THE 
1 FIRST DISCOURSE; 


'& Shewing the 


DESIGN 


New Logic. 


TYAHERE. is, nothing. more worthy of 
| Eſteem, ' than ſonndneſs of Judgment, 
&'s, and an exact meaſure of Wat to: diſ- 
cern between truth and: falſhood. - All 
the other faculties of ,the Mind are of {ingular 
ye bur exactneſs of Reaſon is univerſally pro- 

table upon all occaſions , and in: all the 
employments .of - Life. - +For - it 1s: not only in 
the Sciences thar it 1s a:'difficult thing to diſcern 
truth from error,but alſo in all thoſe affairs and 
aftions both of the Body and Mind,. which are 
the ſubjects of human diſcourſe. There is in 
every one 2 ſignal difference, while ſome are 
true and ſome are falſe ; and therefore it be- 
= B longs 
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longs to Reaſon to make the choice. Who 
chuſe aright, are they who are indu'd with an 
equal poiſe of Wit; ſuch as make a moong 
choice are they whoſe Judgments are deprav'd; 
wherein confiſts the chiefeſt and moſt Impor- 
tant difference between the faculties of the 
Underſtanding. 

And thercfore it ought to be the moſt prin- 
cipal Study of a Man to form and ſhape his 
Judgment, and to render it the moſt exact that 
poſiible may be 3; the main aim to which his ut- 
moſt diligence ought to tend. To this end 
we wulſt makeuſe of Reaſon, as the Inſtrument 
to acquire. Knowledg, and on the other fide, 
we onght to make nfe of Knowledg to perfect 
Reaſon. Truth of Underſtanding being Infi- 
mitely of greater value than all ſpeculative 
Knowledg, by means of the moſt folid and 
certain Sciences : Which onght to be a camtion 
to all men of Pradence, not to engage farther 
in thoſe ſpeculations, than while they ſerve to 
thatend 3 and only to maketryal of thoſe Stn- 


dies; notto employ therein the whole force of ; 


their Wit. | 
For if the diligence of Men do not tend tothis 
end, they will not find the ſtudy of the ſpecula- 
tive Sciences, ſich as Geometry, Aſtronomy,and 
Phyſick, to be other than a vain amuzement, 
or that they be mnch more to be valued than 


the Ignorance of thoſe things 3 which at leaſt | 
has ' 
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The Furſt Diſcourſe. 3 
has this advantage that 1t 1s leſs troubleſome, 
and does not puff Men up with that ſottiſh va- 
nity, which they aſcribe to themſelves from the 
knowledg of thoſe fruitleſs and barren Sciences. 


The' hidden ſecrets and miſteries of thoſe 


; Arts are not only of little profit, but altoge- 


ther uſfcleſs, if Men conſider 'em only in them- 
ſelves and for themfelves. For Men were not 


= bornto employ their time in meaſuring Lines, 


in examining the proportion of Angles, or con- 
fidering the different motions of Subſtance. 
Their Souls are too lofty, their Life too ſhort, 


7 their time too precious, to buſy themſclves a- 


bout ſuch petty Objefts. But they are obliged 
to be juſt, to be upright, to be judicious in all 


! their diſcourſes, in all their ations, and in all 


affairs which they undertake. 

Which Care and Induſtry is ſo much the 
more neceſſary, by how much this onerare per- 
feqtion, exacnels of judgment,is tobe admired 


* above all others: for every where we meet with 


none but wandring Underſtandings, uncapable 
of ——_— Truth, who 1n all things take a 
wrong Courſe ; who ſatisfy themſelves with cor- 


* rupted reaſons, and fain would impoſe the ſame 
Z upon others 3 who ſuffer themſelves to be led 
2X away with the ſmalleſt Experiences z who are 
$ always in exceſles and extremities 3 who want 


ſufficient ſtaidneſs to preſerve themſelves con- 
ſtant to the Truths which they know, as adher= 
B 2 ing 
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ing thereto rather by hazard, then ſound and 
Judicious choice 3 or elſe quite contrary, con- 
tinue ſo obſtinately fixed in their opinions, that 
they will not ſo much as liſten to thoſe that 
could undeceive them; who boldly decide and 
determine Arguments, which they neither know 
nor underſtand, and which were never yet un- 
derſtood by any other : who make no diffe- 
rence at all between Speaking and Speaking 3 
or only judg of the truth of things by the tone 
of the Voice : he that talks ſmoothly and grave- 
ly,ſpeaks reaſon 3 he that cannot readily explain 
himſelf, and ſeems to be 1n a heat, muſt be in 
the wrong; and morethen this they know not. 


— 
_ 


Which 1s the reaſon that there are no abſur- - 


ditics how inſupportable ſoever, which do not 
find their Champions. He that has a deſign to 
deceivethe World, ſhall not fail of Perſons as 
ready to be gulld, and the moſt ridiculous 
Fopperics ſhall meet with Underſtandings pro- 
portionate to their Folly. And indeed we 
ought not to wonder at any thing, while we 
find ſo many People infatuated with the Foole- 
ries of judicial Aſtrology, and perſons of gravity 
fo {eriouily handling that Subject. There isa cer- 
tain Confſtellationin the Firmament which ſome 
men have been pleasd to call a Ballance 3 as 
Zke a Ballance as a Wind-Mill and all one. This 
Ballance, they cry, is an Emblem of Juſtice, and 
all thatareborn under that conſtellation ſhall be 
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upright and juſt. There are three other Signs 
in the Zodiac which they call, the one a Rar, 
the other a By/, the third a Goat 3 and which 
they might as well have call'd an Elephant, a 
Crocodile, or a Rhinoceros. Now the Ram, the 
Bull, and the Goat are Beaſts that chew the Cud 3 
and therefore they that take Phyſick when the 
Moon 1s in any of theſe Conſtellations ſhall be 
in danger to vomit it up again. Theſe are 
ſtrange extravagancies 3 yet as extravagant as 
they are, there are perſons that utter 'em a+ 
broad for ſound ware, and others that as caſily 
believe *em. | 

This falſhood of the Underſtanding is not 
only the Cauſe of thoſe Errors that are 1nter- 
mix'd 1n the Sciences, but of the greateſt part of 
thoſe faults and Crimes that are committed in 
Civil Life and Converſation, of unjuſt Quar- 
rels, of ill grounded Law-ſunts, of rafh advice, 
and of Enterprizes 1ll contriv'd and worſe man- 
nagd. There are few of theſe miſcarriages 
that have not their ſource from ſome Errour or 
Defe& of Judgment. W that there isno Defe& 
which it more concerns a man to Correct in 
himſelf then this. 

But as thisamendmeng 1s greatly to be deſird 
and wiſh'd for, ſo is it equally as difficult to 
maintain, ſeeing it depends much upon that 


5 


meaſure of Intelligence which webring into the 


World at our Birth. For common Sence is ng 
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ſuch Vulgar Quality as men take it to be. There 
are an infinite company of dull and ſtupid 
Heads which are not to be refornrd by Inſtru- 
Etion, bur by reſtraining'em within thoſe bounds 
which are proper for their Capacity, and hin- 
dring 'em from medling with thoſe things of 
which they are uncapable. Nevertheleſs, tis 
very true, that the greateſt part of the fallaci- 
ous Judgments among men proceed not from 
this Principle; as being rather causd by the 
precipitation of the Brain, and through defett 
of Conſideration; from whence it comes to pals 
that they judge raſhly of what they only know 
obſcurely and confusdly. 'The little regard and 
love of Truth in Men, 1s the reaſon that they 
take {© little pains, the cheifeſt part of their 
time, to diſtinguiſh what is true from what 1s 
falſe. Theyadmit into their Breaſts all ſorts of 
Diſcourſes and Tenents, rather chooſing to ſup- 
poſe them to be true, then to examine 'em. It 
they underſtand them not, they are willing to 
believe that others do. And thus they load 
their memories with an infinite number of falſt- 
ties, and afterward argueupon thoſe P1inciples, 
never conſidering what they ſay or what they 
think, 

Vanity and Preſumption alſo contribute very 
much to this Miſcarriage. They think it a 
ſhame to douht, and not to know ; and they 
rathcr chuſe to talk, and determine at a ven- 

ture 
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ture, then to acknowledge their not being ſuffi- 
ciently inform'd to judge aright. Alaſs! we are 
full of Tenorance and Errour ; and yet it is the 
moſt difficult labour in the World todraw from 
the lips of Men ſuch a Confeſtion as this, [ a» 
deceiv'd, ] am at a ſtand; though o juſt and fo 
conformable to their Natural Condition. 

Others there are, on the other fide, who not 
having wit enough to know that there are a 
thonſand things full of obſcurity and uncertain- 
ty; and yet out of another ſort of vanity, 
defirous to let the World ſee that they are not 
ſwayd by Popular Credulity, take a pride in 
maintaining that there is nothing at all certain, 
Thus they diſcharge themſelves of the trouble 
of examination, and miſguided by this evil 
Principle,they queſtion the moſt conſtant Truths, 
even of Religion it ſelf. 

This is the Source of Pyrrhoniſm, which is a- 
nother extravagance of human Witz which 
though it appears quite contrary to the raſhneſs 
of thoſe that decide and determine all things, 
flows nevertheleſs from the ſame Spring, that 1s 
to ſay, want of Conſxderation. For as the one 
will not take the pains to find out Errour, the 
other will not be at the trouble to face Truth 
with that ſtedfaſtneſs which is requiſite for con. 
vincement. The leaſt glimmering ſuffices to 
make the one believe notorious falſhoods 3 and 
to the other is a ſufficient ſatisfaction to make 
B 4 'm 
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' 'em queſtion the greateſt certainties. But as 
well in the one as the other; it is only want of 

Induſtry that produces fach different effects. 
True Reaſon places all things intheir proper 
ſtation. She cauſes u3 to ſcruple all things that 
are doubtful, to reje& what 1s falſe, and inge- 
niouſly to acknowledge what 1s clear and evi- 
dent; without contenting ovr ſelves with vain 
Arguments of the Pyrrhoxiars, which do' no 
way deſtroy the rational aflurance we have of 
things certain, not 1n the very. judgments. of 
thoſe that propoſe 'erm. No man ever ſeriouſly 
doubted whether there were a World,a Sun and 
a Moon, or whether the whole were bigger 
then it's part ? Men may outwardly ſay with 
their Lips that they doubt ſuch athing, but they, 
can never affirm it in their hearts. Therefore 
Pyrrhoniſn: cannot be call'd a Set of People that 
are per{waded of what they aver, but a Sect 
of Liars. So trequently do they contradift one 
another in diſcourſing of their Opinions, their 
hearts not being able to accord with their 
Tongues, as we may find in Mortaigne, who has 
endeavourd to reſtore that Sect to this Latter 
Age. For after he has afftirm'd that the Acade- 
e1c's difter'd from the Pyrrhonians, he declares 
himſelf tor the Pyrrhonians in theſe words, The 
Opinion of the Vyrrhomians, ſaithi he, 3s more 
bold, and altogether mmch more probable : Whence 
it appears, that'there are ſome things more era: 
able 
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bable then others. Nor does he ſpeak this to 
maintain a piece of ſuttlety: they are words 


Z that eſcapd him before he was aware, and that 


proceeded from the bottom of Nature, which 
the falſhood of Opinion cannot ſtifle. 

But the niſcheit 1s that in things that arenot 
ſo ſubje& to Sence, theſe Perſons that place 
their whole delight in doubting all things, will 
not. permit their Wit to apply it ſelf to what 
might confirm their Judgments or it they do, 
tis very ſ(hightly 3 by which! means they fall in- 
to a voluntary ſuſpence and wavering in matters 
of Religion, as being pleasd with that ſtate of 
Darkneſs which they procure to themſelves, and 
more convenient - to allay the ſtings and re-' 
proaches of their Conſcience, and give the 
free Reins to their paſſions. 

Seeing then, that theſe irregularities of the 
Underſtanding, which appear ſo oppoſite, while 
the one gives eaſie beleit to what 1s obſcureand 
uncertain, the other {till queſtions what is clear 
and evident, have yet the ſame Source, that is 
to ſay, want of attentive Study to diſcern the 
Truths the Remedy 1s vitible, ſince there is but 
one way to guard our {elves from thoſe miſcarria- 
ges by rectitying our Jadgments,and our thoughts 
with mature and {tudious deliberation. Which 
15 the only thing abſolutely neceſlary to defend 
a man fromſurpriſes. For as to what the Aca- 
demics aftixm'd,that it is unpoſiible to find out the 

Truth, 
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Truth, unleſs we had the marks of it, as it 
would be impoſiible to know a RunagateSlave, 
if met by chance, unleſs his peculiar marks 
were known, it is a meer frivolous peice of ſat- 
tlety. For as we need no other marks to di- 
ſtinguiſh Light from Darkneſs but the Light it 
ſelf, ſo neither do we need any other marks to 
diſtinguiſh Truth, then the brightneſs of the E- 
vidence which ſurrounds it, and ſubdues and 
convinces the Underſtanding, maugre all oppo- 
{ition. So that all the Arguments of theſe Phi- 
loſophers are not able to prevent the Soul from 
ſurrendring her ſelf to Truth, when fully pe- 
netrated by it's peircing rays, then they are able 
to hinder the Eyes from ſeeing, when open, and 
that they are peirc'd by the light of the Sun. 

But becanſe the Underſtanding ſuffers it ſelf 
to be ſometimes abusd by falſe Appearances, 
for want of neceſlary confideration, and be- 
cauſe it has not attain'd to a knowledge of 
things by long and difficult examination, moſt 
certainly it would be of great advantage to find 
out Rules for the improvement of the Scarch of 
Truth, that ſo it might become more eafie and 
more ſarely effe&nal ; nor is it impoſſible but 
that ſuch Rules might be found ont. For ſince 
that Men are frequently decerv'd in their judg- 


. ments,and ſometimes again as rightly underſtand 


when they argue one while 1ll, another while 


well:and after they have argu'd ill, areca en 
ee 
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ſee their Errour 3 'tis but obſerving by reflefting, 


npon their ownthoughts, what method they fol- 
low'd when they argu'd well, and what was the 
cauſe of their miſtake, when they happen'd to 
be deceivd, and byvertue of thoſe reflexions 
to frame Rules to themſelves, whereby to avoid 
being ſurpryz'd for the future, 

This 1s properly that which the Philoſophers 
undertake and which they make fuch magnifi- 
cent promiles to perform: And therefore if we 
may beheve 'em, they furniſh us in that ſort of 
Learning which they _— to this purpoſe, 
calling it by the name of Logic, with a Light 
ſufficient to diflipate all thoſe Clouds Ta 
dark'n our Underſtanding. They corre& all 
the Errours of our thoughts, and grve us ſuch 
infallible Rules that we cannot miſs the Truth, 
and ſo neceſlary witha), that without 'em it is 


4 impoſſible to know any thing of certainty. 


Theſe are the Applautes which they themſelves 
give their own precepts. But if we conſider, 
what we find by expericnce concerning the uſe 
which theſe Philoſophers have made of thoſe 


4 Rules as well inLogic, as 1n other parts of Phi- 


loſophy, we may haveſufficient cauſe to miſtruſt 


> the verity of their Promiſes. 


But becauſe it is not juſt to reje& whatever 1s 


> beneficial inLogic, becauſe of the ill uſe that is 


made of it 3 and for that it isnot probable that 


1 {o many great Wits, who have ſo ſeduloully | 


{ſtudied 
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ſtudied the Rules of Reaſoning, could find out 
nothing that was ſolid and material; and laſtly, 
for that cuſtom has introduc'd a kind of ne- * 
ceſlity for us to have at leaſt a rough knowledg 
of Logic, we thought it might in ſome meaſure 
contribate to the publick advantage, to draw 
from thence whatever 1t contain'd moſt ſervice- 
able to re&ifie our judgments. And this 1s 
cheifly the deſign of this Treatiſe, together 
with ſome new Reflections that came into our 
thoughts while the Pen was in our hands, and 
which indeed make up the greateſt and moſt 
conſiderable part of the whole. 

For we find that the ordinary Philoſophers 
had no other intention then to ſet down the 
Rules of good and bad Arguments. Now 
though it cannot be ſaid that theſe Rules are al- 
together uſeleſs, ſince many times they ſerve to 


diſcover the fraud of intricate and puzling Ar- 


guments, and to diſpoſe our thoughts to argue 
and refel mn a more convincing manner 3 never- 
theleſs we are not to believe that this benefit ex- 
tends very far ; the greateſt part of the Errors 
of men not conliſting in their ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be deluded by ill Conſequences, but in 
pcrmiting themſelves to be {way'd by falſe judg- 
ments, from whencefalſcConſequences,aredrawn. 
And this 1s that for which they who have hi- 
therto treated of Logic have found but little re- 
medy z and which 1 therefore the ſubject of 

the 
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the new Refledions ſo frequent in this Treatiſe. 

Nevertheleſs we are oblig'd to acknowledge, 
that theſe Reflections which we call new, be- 
cauſe they are not to be found in Common Ly- 
gics, are not all the Author's own ; but-that we 
have borrow'd ſome from the Writings of a fa- 
mous Philoſopher of this Age, wherein appears 
as much perſpicuity and curioſity of Wit, as 
there does confuſion in others. Some few 0- 
ther Refleftions we have alſo drawn from a 
ſmall Manuſcript of the deceasd Monſieur Paſ- 
chal, entit'd, The Soul of Geometry, and this 1s 
that which we have made uſe of in the Ninth 
Chapter of the firſt part of the Difference be=- 
tween the Definitions of Name, and the Defini- 
tions. of Thing, and the five Rules which are 
explain'd in the fourth Part, more largely 
handlI'd there then in this Treatiſe. 

Asto what we havetaken out of the ordinary 
Logic Books, our following obſervations declare. 

In the firſt placewe had a deſign to. bring in- 
to this Treatiſe all that was really beneficial in 
others, as the Rules of Figures, the Diviſions of 
Terms and Ideas, with ſome refle&tions upon 
the Propoſitions: other things we thought of 
little uſe, as the Categories or Predicaments and 
Places; but becauſe they were ſhort, eafte and 
common, we did not think fit to ont em 
with a caution however, what judgment to 
make of 'em, to. the end they might not be 
thought 
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thought more uſeful then indeed they are, 
We were more doubtful what todo with ccr- 
tain other Things, ſufficiently knotty, but of 
little profit, as the Converfior of Propoſitions, the 
Demonſtration of the Rules of Figures 3 but at 
length we reſolv'd not to leave 'em out, the 
difhculty it ſelf not being altogether ulſcleſs : 
For trne it isthat when it does not terminate in 
the knowledg of any Truth, we may have rea- 
ſon to ſay, Staltum et difficiles habere nugas, 'Tis 
« fooliſh thing to labour in _—_— trifles. Yet 
are they not altogether to be avoided, when 
they lead usto ſomething of Truth, ſince it may 
rove to a mans advantage to exerciſe himſclf 
in the underſtanding of Truths that are intri- 
cate. 
There :are ſome ſtomacks that only digeſt 
light and delicate Dyet, and there are ſome 
Wits that cannot apply themſelves to the ſtudy 
of other then cafic Truths array'd inthe Orna- 
ments of Eloquence. Both the one and the 0- 
ther is a niceneſs not to be commended, or ra- 
ther a real Weakneſs. For a man muſt endea- 
vour to enable himſelf to diſcover Truth, when 
it ismoſt conceal'd and envelopp'd, and to re- 
ſpect her, in what ſhape ſoever ſhe appears. 
For if a man be not able to furmount that nice- 
neſs and diſtaſte; which 1s eaſily conceiv'd of 
things that appear a little ſittle and Scholaſtic, 


he does but thereby contract and ſhrivel up his 
Under- 


ht on 
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Underſtanding, and render himſelf uncapable 
to apprehend any more then what is to be known 
by a long, ſeries of ſeveral Propoſitions. So 
that when, one Truth depends upon three or 
four Principles which he muſt neceflarily con- 
ſider and ſtudy all at one time, heisamaz'd and 
foil'd, and many times depriv'd of the know- 
ledg of ſcyeral things highly advantageous 3 


: which is a fault of great conſequence. 


The capacity of Man's Underſtanding ſhrinks 


2 or dilates it ſelf according to ufe and cuſtom-, 


and therefore for the enlarging of the Intellect 


* the Mathematicks and all difficult Studjcschict- 
* ly conduce; for they cauſe an expanſion of 


> thoughts, and. exercife 'em in diligence, and 


2 embolden 'emin a [teddy confidence to {tick to 
= what they know. | 


Theſe are the reafons that induc'd usnot to 


| omit thoſe thorme Subjects, and to diſcourſe of 
Z 'em as nicely as any other treatiſe of Logic. 


They who think 'em tedious, may forbear to 


Z read 'em, and indeed we have already given 
2 em that caution at the beginning, that they 


2 may have no reaſon to complain, fince. it is at 
= thcir own choice to read or let 'em alone. 


Nor did we think it neceſſary to mind the 


7 diſguſt of ſome perſons that abhor certain 


= terms of Art, fram'd only to retain more eaſily 
2 the ſeveral figures of Argumentation, as if they 


were ſome Charms in Magic, and frequently 
ſpend 
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ſpend their infipid jeſts upon 'Baroco and Barg- | 
l;ptorr, as being too Pedantical 3 for we look'd * 
upon their Puzs to be more Pedantical then the | 
words; for there is nothing ridiculous 1n the | 
Terms, provided they be not adord for too 
great Miſteries, for it would be very abſurd in- * 
deed for a Man that was going to diſpute, to * 
admoniſh his opponent before-hand that he 1n- 
tended todiſpute in Baroco or Felaptor. ; 

Men ſometimes make an ill ufe of that re- 7 
proach of Pedarntry, and ſometimes fall into it * 
themſelves. while they lay it npon others. Pe- ! 
dantry 1s a Vice of the Mind not of the Pro- | 
feſſion 5; for there are Pedants1n all habits, of | 
all conditions, and all qualities. To utter | 
Law and mean things in bombaſt expreſſions, | 
to bring in Greck and Latin by head and ſhout- 
ders, to bein a pelting chafe about the order 
of the Attick Months, the habits of the Mace- 
domnians or ſuch like frivolous diſputes ; outra- 
gioully to abuſe another, that is not of his opi- 
nion about a paſlage in Sertorims 3 or about the 
Etimologie of a. vord, as if his Religion and 
his Country lay at Stake 5 to endeavour to 
raiſe all the World againſta Man, as a diſturb. 
er of the peace of Chriſtendom, that has not 
| a venerable opinion of Cirero, as Julius Scaliger 
has endeavour'd to do againſt Eraſmys ; to in- 
tereſt himſelf for the reputation of an antient 
Philoſopher, as if he were one of his nearcſt 
Relations, 


| 
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Relations, this is properly that which etititles a. 
Man to Pedaxtry, But to make uſe of a term 
of Art ingenioully found ont, for the eaſe of 
the Memory tay be eatily aliowd withour any 

ſuch reproach. Ca et 
It remaifis that we ſhould give a reaſon for 
omitting fo thany queſtions as are found in rhe 
common Logic-Books, as thofe which are hatid= 
led m the Protegomenns, umverial z parte ret, 
Relations, and ſuch like. To which it may 
ſifice to atifiver, that they belong rather to 
Metaphifzeks then to Logic, tho: that was tiot 
the prmcipal reafor that iidnc'd us fo to do 5 
for when we believe that ſuch or fixch a thirlg 
may con:nce to reAify the Judgment, 'tis not 
material to what Science it belongs. The ordet= 
ing of various forts of knowledg is as free as 
the ranging and methodtzmg Letters in a Print- 
ing-houſe, provided the method be natural, 
'Tis ſufficient that the thing inſerted be ſervice- 
able to otr uſe, and not to confider whether it 
be forreigh, but whether it be proper, and 
therefore 1t is that you fhall meet in this treas 
tiſe with ſeveral things appertaining to,Phy/ick, 
and Ethrcks,and as much Meraphiſich, as: are ne- 
ceſlary tobe known; tho as for thoſe things we 
do not pretend to have borrowed from any 0s 
ther perſon. Whatever may be ſerviceable 
to Logic appertainsto it : and indeed it is a th- 
diculons thing to {ee how (everal Authors tor« 
| © | rent 
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ment themſelves, eſpecially Ramws and the Ra- 
miſts,tho' otherwiſe Men of ſence, to bound the 
juriſdiction of every Science, and to keep 'em 
from entrenching one upon another, as if they 
were marking out the Limits of Kingdoms, 


or bounding the Prerogatives of Parliaments. 


But that which induc'd us wholly to lay aſide 
theſe School-queſtions was not barely their dit- 
ficulty, and their being out of uſe; tor we have 
handled ſeveral of the ſame nature ; but be- 
cauſe that having ſo many bad qualities, we 


thought they might be diſpenc'd with, without 


oftending any perſon, as being ſolittle regarded 
or e{teem'd. 

For it behoves us to make a great difference 
between unprofitable queſtions, with which 


the writings of Philoſophers are infignificantly 


ſtuffd. Some there are ſufficiently contemn'd I 
by the Authors themſelves; and others there ! 
are which are celebrated and authentick, and | 
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which are notoriouſly handled in the writings * 


of perſons otherwiſe of great eſteem. 


2 And therefore it ſeems to be a kind of obli- * 

gationupon us, inreference to thoſe celebrated ® 
and} common Opinions, how falſe ſoever they ? 
may be thought to be, not to be ignorant of | 
what has been ſaid concerning 'em. We owe | 
that Civility or rather that Julkice, not to their | 
talſhood, which deſerves itnot, but to men pre- ' 
jadicd againſt 'em, to prevent their rejecting | 
what 


. 
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what others value without Examination. Tt 
being but reaſonable to purchale at the trouble 
of underſtanding thoſe queſtions, the priviledg 
to ſcorn 'em. 

But there is a greater liberty allow'd in re- 
ference to the former, and thoſe Logical ones 
which we have thought fit to omit are of that 
nature : They have this convenience that they 
are of little Credit, not 'only 1n that part of 
the World where they are unknown, bur eyen 
among thoſe that profeſs to teach 'em. No 
Man, God be thank*d, takes the part of Uni- 
verſal a parte rei, , the unities of Reaſon, nor Se- 
cond Intentions, and {0 we have no reaſon tor 


fear leaſt any one ſhould be offended, for palſ- 


* ſing 'emover in Silence. . 


Nor will it be annſs to advertize the Read- 
cr, thatwe have allow'd our ſelves a diſpenſatt- 
on, not always to follow the rules of a Me- 
thod altogether exact, as having ſ-t down ma- 
ny things in the Forrth Part, whichrelate to the 
Second and Third, But we did it of ſet purpoſe 
becauſe we thought 1t more properto ſee in one 
and the ſame place, all that was neceflary to 
render a Science altogether perte&t, which is 
the main detign of the method handled in the 
Fourth Part, and for that reaſon it was that we 
reſerv'd the diſcourſe of Axiomsand Demonſtra- 
tions tor that place. 

And thus we, have well nigh given ye a pro-. 

CG 2 ſpect 
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ſpect of our deſign inthis Logic. Peradventure 
for all this there will be very few that will reap 
any advantage by it, becauſe it 15 not their Cu- 
ſtom uſually to pra&ice Precepts by expreſs Re- 
flections. Nevertheleſs we hope that they who 
will caretally peruſe theſe Sheets, will recerve 
ſich a Tin&ure from thence, as will render *em 
more exact and ſolid in their Judgment before 
they perceive it ; as there are certain remedies 
that cure the Diſeaſesof the Body by awgment- 
ing and fortifying the vigour of the Parts. 
However it be; the Treatife will be no long 
trouble to any one ; for they who are brt'a lit- 


tle before hand in the World of Learning may 


read and con it in ſeven or eightdays, and tt 1s 
a hard caſe, ifin a Treatiſe that contains ſo much 
variety 3 they do not find ſomething ſufficient to 
repay their trouble. 
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' Containing an Anſwer to the Principal Ob- 
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jectrons made ag ainſt this Logic. 


HEY who adventure to impart their 

Works to publick view muſt reſolve 

atthe fame time to have as many Cen- 

ſurers as Readers. Nor ought this 

Condition to appear either unjuſt or burthen- = 
ſom. For if they are really uninterreſted, they 

ought to have abandon'd their propriety in 

making the thing publick, and from that time 

look upon it with the ſame indifference, asup- 


3 onthe Works of aStranger. 


The only right that they can reſerve tothem- 
ſelves is that of correcting what ſhall be found 


2 defective, to which end thoſe various Cen- 


ſures that are made of Books, are very advan- 
tageous. For they are always profitable when 
they are juſt z and when unjuſt, they do no 
harm. | 

Nevertheleſs Prudence ſometimes requires 
C 3 that 
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that npon ſeveral Occaſions we ſhould ſubmit 
to Cenſures not always altogether ſo juſt; for 
though they do not make appear the thing re- 
prov'd to be bad, they ſhew us at leaſt that it 18 
not proportionable to the Underſtanding of 
thoſe that find fault. Now it 1s better without 
donbt, if it may be done without falling into 
any greater inconvenience to chuſe a tempe- 
rature ſo juſt, as in ſatisfying the judicious, not 
to diſplcaſe thoſe whoſe judgments are not ſo 
exact; ſince 'tis not to be ſuppos'd that all our 
Readers will be men of Wit and Intelligence. 

. Fhus, it were tobe will'd, that men would 
not look upon the firſt Editions of Books, but 
as rade Eflays which the Authors propoſe to the 
Learned to underſtand their Sentiments of the 
Compotition; to the end that by a Collection of 
various thoughts and Cenſures, they may en- 
deayour upon a ſecond review to bring their 
work to perfection to the utmoſt of their Ca- 
PACitiES. 

And this is the Courſe we would willingly 
have taken in the Second Edzrtion of this Lo- 
gicz had we heard more then what the World 
had already ſaid of the former. Nevertheleſs 
we have done what wecould: as having added, 
{truck out,and Corrected ſeveral things accord- 
ing to the thoughts of thoſe who were ſo kind 
as to Jet us know thcir objections. 

And firſt of ajl for the Language, we have 

almoſt 
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almoſt in every thing follow'd the advice of two 
Perſons, who gave themſelves the” trouble to 
obſerve ſome faults that were crept in through 


3 inadvertency : and certain Expreſſions which 


they thonght were not properly choſen. Nor 
did we adhere to their Opinions till by Con- 
ſultation with others , we found' that all their 
Opinions agreed. In which caſe we thought we 
might be allow'd our Liberty. 

The Reader will find more Additions then 
Alterations or Retrenchments ; not being duly 
inform'd of the faults that were found in what 
was already done. However tis true that we 


. underſtood of ſome general Objettions that 


were made againſt the Book, which we thought | 
noLet to our fartherProgreſs;believing that they 
themſelves who made *em, would eaſily be fatis- 
fy'd,when we ſhould give our Reaſons for what 
we did.For whichCauſe,it will not be amiſs to re- 
turn an anſwer to the cheifeſt of thoſeObjettions. 
Some there were offended at the Ti- 

tle, Of the Art of Thinking, inſtead of which 
they would have had, The Art of well Reaſoning. 
But we deſire 'em to conlider, that in regard the 
aim and deſign of Logic is togive Rules for all 
the Actions of the Underſtanding and as well 
for {imple Ideas, as for Judgment and Argu- 
ments, there was no other word that compre- 
hended all thoſe different Actions; whereas the 
word Thowght comprehends'em all. Simple [- 
| & 4 deat 
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deas are thoughts; Judgments are thoughts, and 
ext are thoughts, True it 1s,a man might 
have faid the Art of- well thinking 3 but that 
Addition was not. neceſſary, being ſuthciently 
imply d by the word Art, which Ggnifies of it 
ſelf a method of doing any thing well, And 
therefore it is enough to lay the Art of Painting, 
the Art of Nembring 3 fince no man ſuppoſes 
it to be an Art to Pazntill, or miſtake in caſting 
Accompts, 
There is another Objetian againſt that mul- 
titude of things drawn from other Sciences dif- 
cours'd of in this Logic. Which becauſe it af- 
ſaults the whole deſign, and gives us an occaſt: 
on to explazn our ſelves, it ts nece{lary to exa- 
mine with fo much the more care. To what 
purpuſe ſay oy, all rhis motley, variety of Rhe- 
toric, Ethies, Phyſe, Metaphyſics, and Geometry 8 
When we thought to meet only with Logical 
Precepts, we are tranſported of a fuddain intq 
the Upper Region of the moſt lofty and notio- 
nal Sczences, before the Author know whether 
ve pnderſtand 'em or nat. Rather ought he 
not te have conſider'd, that if we had all thoſe 
Sctences already perfte&t, we ſhould have no 
need of his Logic? And had it not beenbetter 
for hjm to haye given usa plain and-down-right 
Logte with Rules explain'd by Examples drawn 
from common Things, then to encomber 'em 
with perpiex'd and intricate Notions, 


But 


The Secand Difco fe. 5 
* Bur they who argue thus have norfufficiently 
= conſider, that the greateſt diſadvantage to a 
2 Book is not to be read; fince it can only befer- 
* viceable to thoſe that read it, And fo whate- 
© ver contributes to cauſe a Book to be read, con- 
2 tributes to render it ufeful. Now it is certain 
: that had I gratify'd their fancies, and made a 
2 dry barren Logic with the ufual Examples of 
* Animal and Horſe, how exa& ſoever and me- 
2 thodical it might have been, it would have on- 
Z1y augmented the number of fo many ather 
2 Books, of which the World is full, and which 
> are therefore never read.' Whereas it is this 
2 Collc&ion of different Things that has pro- 
7 cur'd the Sale of this, and causd it to 
i# = with leſs annoyance and diſtaft then 0- 
+1 rs. 
2 Nevertheleſs this was not the Principal 
Z Aim we had in this mixture for weare apt 
Z to believe we have followd the moſt natural 
and moſt uſeful way of handling this Art, 
by applying a remedy as much as in us hay 
to an inconvenience that rendr'd the Study of 
it almoſt frunleſs. | 
The Experience ſhews us, that of a thouſand 
young men that Learn Logic, there are hardly 
ten ths know any thing of it, {iz months after 
they have performed thew Exerciſes. Now the 
real cauſe of this ſo frequent either forgetful- 
neſs or negligence ſeems to be this, for that ns 
tne 
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the Subjeds treated of in Logic, being of them X 


ſelves abſtra&ed and remote from uſe, the ex- 
amples alſo by which they are explain'd are no 
way taking, and ſeldom diſcourſt of other- 
where 3 ſo that making no imprefſion upon the 
fancy, they arc with the greater difficulty re- 
tain'd in memory, which ſuddenly loſes all the 
[deas it had a while ago conceriv'd, 

Moreover finding theſe common Examples 
not ſufficient to prove that the Art it ſelf may 
be applrd to any thing uſeful, they accuſtom 
themſelves to immure Logic within it ſelf, not 
ſuffering it ts extend any farther ; whereas 
Logic was 1nvented to be ſerviceable as an In- 
{trument to the reſt of the Sciences ; ſo that 


having never ſeen its true uſe, they never make 4 
any uſe of it, but are glad to be rid of it, as 


of a mean and unprofitable Knowledg. 


For remedy of which Inconveniency, we © 


thought 1t the beſt way not to ſeperate Logic, 
according tothe uſual cuſtom, ſo far from the 
reſt of the Sciences, for the Service of which 
it was deſignd, but to join them together both 
the one and the other by the means of Exam- 
ples drawn from ſolid Reading, ſhewing at the 
ſame time both the Rules and the Practiſe, to 
the end that ſo the Schollar may learn to judg 
of thoſe Sciences by Logic, and retain Logic 
i his memory by the help of the Sciences. 
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2 So that this variety is ſo far from being a 
2 means to darken theſe precepts, that nothing 
*can contribute more to brighten and explain 
” them 3 for of themſelves they are too ſubtil to 
- make any Impreſſion upon the Mind, if there 
\be not ſomething to make 'em plealing and ac- 
*ceptable to the Fancy. 
> Therefore to render this mixture the more 
acceptable , we have not borrow'd examples 
#at a venture from thoſe Sciences, but have made 
* choice of the moſt important Points of truth, 
Z and which might be moſt ſerviceable to the 
' ZRules and Principles to find out the truth in 0- 
' _Zther matters, which conld not be handled at - 
3 the ſame time. 

'* For Example, as to what concerns Rheto- 

T rick, we conſfider'd that there is little advan- 
7 tage to be drawnfrom that Art, for the finding 
2 outof thoughts,expreſſions, and embelliſhments. 

Z Our wit furniſhes us with thoughts;Ule affords us 
# Expreſſion, and for figures and ornaments they 
2 are many times ſuperfluous ; ſo that all the Be- 
2 nefit from thence conſiſts in avoiding certain 
2 evil habits of writing and ſpeaking, eſpecially 
2X an Artificial and Rhetorical Stile compos'd of 
= falſe Imaginations, Hyperboles, and forc'd Fi- 
= gures, the moſt unpardonable of all Vices in 
an Oratour. - Now perhaps you will find in this 
Logic, as much Information for the knowing 
and avoiding thoſe defects, as in thoſe Books 
that 


& 
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that expreſly handle that Subje&t. The laſt 
Chapter of the FiriF Partſhewing the nature of 


figured Stile, at the ſame time ſhews the uſe of * 


It, and diſcovers the true Rule by which you 
may know Legitimates from Spurions Figures. 


The Chapter where we treat of Places in u_ 1 

per- © 
fluous abundance of vulgar Arguments. That 
article wherin are mark'd out falſe and ill-cohe- ? 
ring Ratiotmations, into. which the Vain-glo- 2 
ry of long and ornamental Haranguing fre- | 


ral may very much avail to prune off the 


quently engages many, whyle it throws diſgrace 


upon all mariner of falſhood, propoſes by the ? 
by, a moſt important Rule of Rhetorick, then *' 
which there is nothing more prevalent,to frame | 


and adapt the Mind to a ſimple, natural and ju- 


dicions Stile. Laſtly, where we are inthe ſame | 


Chapter caution'd to beware of provoking thoſe 
tro whom we dire& our Speech by ſharp and 
bring Language, we are alſo taught to avoid 
feveral Errors which are therefore ſo much the 
more dangerous, by how much they are moſt 
difficult to be obſerv'd. 


As for Ethics, the principal Subje& of this | 
Treatiſe wonld nor permit us to inſert more | 


then we have done 5 nevertheleſs I am apt to 
beheve by what i ſet down in the Chapter of 
falſe [deas, of Good and Evil, in the Firſ# Part, 
as alſo m that other Chapter of fallacious ar- 
guing that happens in civil converſe, that Men 

| may 


— 
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may ſee the large extent of it, and how it con- = 
duces to diſplay a great part of hnman Irregu- 
laritres. | 

There is nothing in Metaphyſics more con- 
fidetable than the Origmal of onr Ideas, 
and the ſeperation of Spiritual Ideas, from 
23 Forts Corporeal. The diftinchon of the Soul 
2 from the Body, and the proots of it's Immor- 
2 tality founded upon that diſtinfion. All which 
thingsarelargely hand1'd in the Firft and Fourth 
Part 


In feveral places alſo occur the-greateſt part 
of the general -Principles of Phyſc, which it 
2 will be no difficult thing to Collect together. - 
= From whence the Reader may be ſufficiently. 
z enhghtn'd in what is moſt proper to be known 

| concermng Ponderofity, the ſenſible Qualities, 

Actions, the Sences, the attractive Faculnes, the 
occult Vertues, ſubſtantial Forms, ſafhcient to 
undeceive Us of an innumerable company of 
falſe Ideas which we fſickt in from our Infancy 
to the mms of Truth. 

Not that I however, becanſe here are many 
things to be learnt, would have the Reader | 
negle& ſuch Books as expreſly treat upon thoſe 
Subjects, which are therefore carefully to be 
ſtady'd. But we have confider'd that there 
are certain Perſons, who may think this gene- 
ral and curfory knowledge of the Sciences ſuf- 
ficient; and ſoit may be perhaps to thoſe that 
never 
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never intend to devote themſelves to the ſtudy | 
of Divinity. For Theology requires an accu- 
rate knowledge of Scholaſtic Philoſophy, which 
1s as1t wereit's Mother Language. Now though * 
it 1s mpoſſible they. ſhould find all that they 
ought to learn in this Book, nevertheleſsI dare - 
afhrm they may find whatever 1s convenient to 
be laid up in the memory for Ute. 

As to what they objectthat there are ſome of 
the Examples that are not proportionate to the 
Capacities of young Beginners;z they err 1n 2} 
their affirmation, unleſs it be in reterence to ? 
Geometry. For as for any of the reſt, they may * 
be eaſily underſtood by all that are not altoge- |? 
ther void of underſtanding, though they never © 


learnt any thing of Philoſophy. Nay, perhaps 2? 


they may be more eaſily underſtood by thoſe 
who are as yet free from all manner of preju- 
dice, then by ſuch as are amply furniſmd with 2 
the Maximes of Common Philoſophy. | 

As for the Examples of Geometry, tis very 2? 
true they will not be underſtood by all the 2 
World ; but where lies the inconvenicnce ? Þ 
For they are only brought where Geometry is | 
exprelly,& by it ſelf, diſcours't of, and ſo may be ® 
paſs'd over without any harm; or at leaſt where | 
the things are ſo clear of themſclves, that they * 


need no illuſtration, or elſe are ſo explain'd by ? 


other examples,that the help of a Geometrician ? 
1s no way requiſite. 
Be- 
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Beſides, if they examine the places where 
theſe Examples aremade of; they will ſee that 


2 it was a hard matter to find others that were ſo 
2 proper : there being only this Science which 1s 


able to afford us clear Ideas and Propolitions 


-2 not to be controverted. 


For Example, ſpeaking of Reciprocal Pro- 


> prieties, we have affirm'd, that there is ſuch a 
> Propriety in Rectangle Triangles, where the 
> Squareof theHypoternſe is equal to ks ke of 
> the reſt of the ſides. Which is clear an 


certain 


to all that underſtand it : They . that do not ap- 


| prehend it,may ſuppoſe it ſotobe; nor will they 
2 for that the leſs apprehend the thing it. (elf 
> which the Example is brought to prove. 


Again if we had been to produce the Com- 


b mon Example of Riſbility , which is the reci- 
2 procal Propriety of Man, certainly we had pro- 
= posd a thing 'not only very obſcure but very 


much controverted, For it' we underſtand by 
Rifibility, a power of contraGting and dilating 
the Lips, I know not why we may not teach 
Beaſts to imitate thoſe Motionsof the Lips; and 
{ome we know there are that do ſo. Butif we 
include within the fignification of this word not 
only the change of the Countenance, - but alſo 
the thoughts that accompany and produce it 3 
and fo by Riſibility mean a Power to Laugh, by 
thinking ; \n that manner all human Actions 
may be call'd reciprocal Qualiticsz there being 

one 
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none bnt what ate proper to men, if we joyn | 
em with Thowghts : And thus Walking, Eating, 
Drinking ſhall be call d reciprocal Qualities of 
Men ; fince one Man Walks, Fats, and Drinks } 
thinking. Which if it be granted, we ſhall ne- * 
ver want Examples of Reciprocal Proprietiesz 
which however will never fſatisfie thoſe, who ; 


= IL 


attribute +4h7kimg to Beaſts, and who may as 7 


well allow 'em Langhter with Thoveht. Where- * 


as the Example before alledg'd will not admit 2a 


theſeCavils as being certair! and uncontrovert- ? 
ed among all Men. 
IM another place we hinted that there are 
fome Corporeal things which we apprehend af- 7 
ter a Spiritnal manner without the help of Ima- | 
mation. And to confirm this we bronght the 
xample of theChiliogon or Thouſand Angl'd 


Figure. WhichFigare we conceiveelearly and WÞ 


diſtintly in our minds, though the Irnagination 
cannot from any delineation of it be ſo diſtin& | 
as to diſplay it's Proprieties. Curſorily alfo. we # 
afſerted that one of the Proprieties of this F- 
pure was that all theſe Angles were equal to 
1996 Right Angles. And it is apparent that this 
Example proves what we intended to make owt 
im that place. 

It remains that we clear our ſelves from aft 
envious Complaint that ſore Perſons have 
made againſt Us, that we have taken out of 
Ariſtotle's Examples of vitious definitions, wr 


/ 
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il cohering Argumentationss which feems 
to be done out of a ſecret deſign to deſtroy 


- [7 the Peripateric Philoſophy. 


But they had never pronounc'd ſo ſevere a 


'&f Sentence againſt Us, had they confiderd 


= the Rules to be obſerv'd in citing of Exam- 
2 ples of Errors, which however we have 
2 adher'd to in quoting Ariſtotle, 

2 Furſt, Experienceſhews us, that thoſe which 


| Zarevulgarly proposd, are of little or no uſe, 
. Zand difficult tobe remembred.as being franrd. 


Z at pleaſure 3 beſides that the Errors are ſo 


, Epalpable and fo viſible, that a Man would 
 Zthink it impoſhble to ſtumble upon 'em. 
. ETherefore it is much more to the purpoſe, 


to theend that what is ſaid concerning thoſe 
Errors may be the more deeply retain'd 


| Fin Memory, and the more eafily avoid- 


Gy ——_— 


Fed, to ſele& ſome notable example of the 
Errots, into which ſome celebrated Author 
has already fallen. 
For finding the Reputation of great 
ennot free from noted flips, we are in- 
ited by Care and Induſtry to preſerve: our 
elves from the like ſurprizes. 
Moreover ſeeing every Man is bound to 
nake what he writes as profitable as may 
de,- therefore of ſet purpoſe thoſe examples 
df Errors are to be produc'd, of which it 
noſt imports us not to be Ignorant. For it 
D would . 
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would be an endlefs toil to remember all the : 
dreams and trifles of Flud;' Vanhelmont and *® 
Paracelſus. And therefore it is better to * 
ſearch examples in famons Authors , whoſe 


to a Hairs Breadth. For nothing can fo ef- 


as to ſhew that ſach a Man as he, ſtumbled * 


of deſerving Perſons that have embrac'd it, 


the Peripatetic Philoſophy, yet becauſe it is 7 
never good to be deluded, thoſe Maxims are | 
ſoproposd, that what they are may be eafi- 
ly known, as having curſorily mark'd out | 
the defects, for farther deteftion of their fal- 
lacies. 
Which we have not done to leſſen the Re- 
putation of Ariſtotle; but rather to dohim| 
honour as much as may be done by thoſethat 
differ in opinion from him. And 'tis' viſible 
in other places, that the points which are} 
tax'd'ot errors, are of no great Importance. 
nor ſhake the foundations of his Philoſophy, 
which we had no Intention to aſlail. 


_ 


But 


fectually perſwade a Man to avoid a fault, | | 


at the ſame Block. And his Philoſophy is © 
become ſo famous through the vaſt number 2 


that there 1s all'the reaſon in the World his 7 
defets ſhould be/exposd. Which being fo, | 


we thought it would be worth while for the 7? 
Reader to take a review of the maxims of ©? 


Errors it may be worth while to underſtand. F | 
Now all this is to be found 'in Ariſtotle 7 
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But if we make no mention of thoſe things 


wherein Ariſtotle has excell'd in ſeveral of his 
Books, the reaſon was this ,, becauſe the 


ſeries of the diſcourſe did not afford an op- 


- portunity ſo todo; which however we would 


willingly and gladly have done, if occaſion 


applauſe 5 who beyond all controverſy was 
a perſon of a capacious and ſearching Genius, 
upon which he relying, has: link'd together 
long Chains of conſequences 1n ſuch matters 
upon which he diſcours'd - and therefore he 
has been very proſperous in what he has writ- 
ten in the ſecond Book of his Rhetorick con- 
cerning the Paſlions. Egregious alſo are his 
notions and obſervations which he has deli- 
vered 1n his Politicks, his Ethics, his Pro- 
blems, and his Hiſtory of Animals: and as 
confus'd as his Analtics are, yet we mult con- 
feſs that almoſt all we know concerning the 
Rules of Logic, is taken from thence 3 {6 
that there is not any Author from whom we 
have borrowed more then from Ariifotle in 
this Logic, as one to whom the Body of 
the precepts belong. 

True it is that the moſt nnperfe&t of his 
Works ſcems to be his Phificks, as being alſo 
that which for a long time has been condemn'd 
and forbidden by the Church as a Learned 
Ferſon has made appear in a Treatife written 
WD 2 to 
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a 


to that purpoſe 3 though the principal fault 
of it was not that it was falſe, but that it was 
too true, and taught nothing but ſach things 
as could not be conceal'd from our Know- 

ledg. - For whoever doubted but that all 
things were compoſed of matter, and a cer- 
tain form of matter?Whether matter being to 
put on form did not wantit before, that is to 
ſay, whether it did not ſuffer Privation? Or 
whoever queſtion'd thoſe other principles of 
his Metaphiſicks, wherein we are taught that 
all things depend upon form z that bare mat- 
ter 1s void of attion ; that there are place, 
motion, faculties and qualities : But after all 
this, we donot ſeem to have learnt any thing 
new, or are we moreable togive a reaſon of 
any of Natures Effe&s. 

But if there be any perſons, a many there 
are, who believe it a Crime to diſſent from 
Ariſtotle, it will be no difficult thing tomake 
it appear how far remote from Reaſon ſuch 
a vain aſlertion is. 

For if weareobligd to reverence the me- 
mory of ſome Philoſophers, that is only for 
two Reaſons, either out of a proſpett of the 
truth to which they have adher'd, or for the 
Reputation which they have acquir'd among 
the Learned. | 

For the ſake of Truth we reverence 'em, 
when they keep cloſe to it but truth does 

nor 
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2 many, and Holland they write frequently for, 
y  D-2 and 
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not require that we ſhould honour falſhood, 
in whomſoever it appears. | 
As for the conſent of Men in the approba- 
tion of a Philoſopher, certain it is, that 'tis 
a good reaſon for giving reſpect ; nor can it 


2 be denied, but. very imprudently, without 


t wearineſs. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
in contradicting the generality, we may be 
juſtly ſuſpected of Preſumption, as believing 
our ſelves more clear-ſighted then ſo many 
others. 

But when the learned World is divided in 


| their opinions, as to the worth of an Au- 
> thor, and that Perſons of Reputation ap- 


pear on both ſides , we are not then oblig'd 


* to thatReſervedneſs, and we may freely de- 


clare, what we approve, and what we diſ- 
like in thoſe Writings about which the Lear- 
ned are divided. For then we do not oppoſe 
our Sertiments againſt the Senſe of the Author 
and his Abetters, but ſide with thoſe that 
maintam the contrary Party. 

And now behold the true Condition of 4- 
riftotle at thisday. His Philoſophy has expe- 
rienc'd both Fortunes, ſomtimesexploded and 
condemn'd by all; otherwhile receiv'd and 
applauded by all : at this day it is reduc'd 
into a middle Condition between the two Ex- 
treams. In France, Flanders, England, Ger- 
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riſtan Conferences as well as their' Writings b 


are divided into two parts 3 nor does any one 
complain of this open War, declar'd-. a- 
gainſt him. 'The moſt famous Profefſors no 
longer condemn themſelves to that flavery 
of blindly receiving and maintaining/ what- 
ever they find in his Books; and fome of his 
Opinions are utterly extertminated 3 for what 
Phyſician will now maintain that the Nerves 
proceed from the Heart, as AriStotle behev'd, 
ſince Anatomy - clearly: demonſtrates now , 
that they derive ther Original from the:Brain. 
Whence proceeded that ſaying of St. Auftir. 

Qui ex punto cerebri &* quaſs Centro: ones 
Serjus diffidit. | 

Who diffusd all the Senſes jrom the point, and 
as it were the Center of the Brain. | 96 

And what Philoſopher dares be ſo: obſti- 
nate as to aftirm, that the ſwittneſs of pon- 
derous things deſcending encreaſes propor- 
tionably to the proportion of their weight ? 
When any Man may end this diſpute, bylet- 
ting two ponderous Bodies never ſounequal 1n 
proportion,tall from a high placezat what time 
he ſhall find very little difference in the ſwift- 
neſs of their Motion. 


All things violent are of ſhort Continu- | 


ance, and all extreams are violent. Tis ve- 
ry hard meaſure to proſcribe all Ariſtotle's o- 


pinions 4 
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pinions,. as formerly has been. done. On the 


= other fide it. is an unreaſonable Servitude, 


for a Man to pledg his atlcnt to all he has 
written , and to allow only him for the ſtan- 
dard,ot Philoſophy, as afterwards they went 
about to do. Men cannot long endure. ſuch 
a Tyranny, but by degrees they will recover 
the Poſſeſiion of their rational liberty, which 
conliſts in approving what they judg to be 
true, and rejecting that which they judg. to 
be falſe. | fo 

For it docs not fe:m contrary to Reaſon, 
that Reaſon ſhould ſubmit to Authority in 
Sciences , which treating of things above 
Reaſon, are bound to follow another Light , 
which 1s that of Divine Authority. But in 
Sciences that depend upon the ſupport of 
Reaſon; Reaſon acts well and by her own 
Precepts, when ſhe decrees that there 1s no 
Obedience to be given to the Authority of 
Philoſophers again(t Reaſon. 

This is the Rule,which we have follow'd in 
diſcourling the Opinions of the Philoſophers, 
as well antient as modern, we have ſought 
for Truth in both, neither c{pouſing the quar- 
rel of any Se&, nor bidding battle to any. 

So that all that is to be concluded , when 
we reject the Opinion of Ariſtotle, or any 0- 
theris only this , that in ſuch a point we dif- 
ſcent from not,that we do not conſent 1n 0- 
D 4 thers 3 
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| thers; much leſs that we have any averſion 
againſt'em; or ſeek to degradeor leflen their 
worth. And this modeſt Procedure of ours 
we hope will be approv'd by all juſt Judges, 
and that they will acknowledg, that thereis 
nothing in the whole world, but a fincere de- 
fire to contribute to the Publick Good, as far 
as lyes inthe Power of a Treatiſe of this na- 
rure, without Paſſion or Hatred againſt any 
Perſon Living. 
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THINKING: 


if 
OGIC is the Art of well 
| | Reaſon in the knowledge of Things 
| for the inſtruftion as well of a mans 
falf, as of others. 

This Art is derivd from the Reflexions 
which men have made npon the four Princi- 
Z pal Operations of the mind , Appreherſror, 
2 Fadement, Diſcourſe, and Diſpoſition 

== We call Apprehenfion the ſimple Contempla- 
2 tion of Things that preſent themſelves tothe 


Mind, 


bo, 
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Mind, as when we conſider the Su, the 
Earth, a Tree, Rotundity, a Square, Cogitati- 
on, Entity, pronouncing nothing expreſly 
concerning em ; and the form under which 
we conlider*em is call'd an [dea. 

We call J»dement,that Action of the Mind, 
by which aflembling together ſeveral [deas, 
we either deny or aftrm this to be Thar. 
Thus conſidering the [4ea of the Earth, and 
the Idea of Round, we affirm or deny the 
Earth to be round. # \ 

Diſcourſe we call that Operation of the 
Mind, by which out of ſeveral Judgments 
we frame another ; Thus when we have 
judg'd that true Vertue ought to be referr'd 
t xefer it * 
to God, from thencewe infer he Vertue 7 
of the Heathens was not true. . > 

We call Diſpoſition that Action of the 
Mind , by which we range varions Ideas 
Judgments, and Ratiocinations;upon one and 
the ſame Subje&t ;, in that Order; which is 
moſt proper for it's Explanation z and this 
by another Name we call] Method. 

Theſe Operations proceed ; meerly, from 
| Nature, arid that ſometimes more perfectly 
from thoſe, that are altogether agnorant ; of ©; 
Logic, then from-others that have. learn't jt. * 
SO that 1t 1s not the buſineſs of this Art- to : 
find out the way to perform theſe Fecrafogs 3 

r 


to God, but that the Pagans «+ 
ath 


—— 
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'Z for that we have from Nature alone, that has 
Z given us the uſe of Reaſon, but rather to 
j\ © make certain Animadverſions upon thoſe 


wat 


= things which Nature. her ſelf opcrates in us, 


1 which may be of threefold uſe co us. 

 ® Firſt weare thereby aſlur'd, that we make 
: Y a right uſe of our Reaſon. For the Confi- 
A deration of Rules begets in usa more fervent 
'- + Application and attentive Indultry of the 

* Mind. 

_ > TheSeccondis, that thereby we more caſi- 
ts  lydeteftand explain the Errours and Detects 


-. Which we meet within rhe Operations of the 
» Mind. For oftentimes it falls out, that we 
Z diſcover by the meer Light of Nature thc 
Z faults of! Ratiocination, yet are not able to 
= give a reaſon why its talſe. Thus they who 
= know not what belongsto Painting,may take 
Z exceptions at the defefts of a Picture 3 tho 
2 they are not able to-tell the reaſon why they 
= find fault, 
Z The third is thatwe arebroughtto a more 
Z accurate knowledge of the nature of our Un- 
2 derſtanding by theſe Reflections upon the O- 
> perations.of the Mind, Which,-1f we look 

c no farther then meer Spcculation,' is to be 
- = preferrd before the knowledge of all Corpo- 

' # real Things, which are infinitely below Spt- 
ritual Confiderations. 

Now ſuppoſing thoſe things, which we re- 


volve 
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volve in our Minds, in reference to our own 
to & 
our ſclves, it would ſuffice to conſider 'em | * 


Thoughts, were only done with reſpett 


in themſelves, not cloath'd with words or 


an 
other figns: but in regard we cannot mani 


our thoughts to others but by the benefit of | 
exterior Marks; and for that this Cuſtom is 


ſo prevalent,that when we meditate alone;the 


Things themſelves do not preſent themſelves | 


to our Thoughts, but in the cloathing of 

thoſe words by which we expreſs *em to 0- 

thers, it is neceſlary for Logic to canfider 

Ideas jJoyn'd to words, and words joyn'd to 
as. 

And thus by what we have faid it follows, 
that Logic may be divided into four Parts, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Refleftions which we 
make upon the four Operations of the Mind. 
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FIRST PART. 


Containing RefleFioris upon [deas or wpon the 
fir x 05--ancy of the Mind which #s caltd 
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INCE we cannot have any knowled 
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of what is without us, but by the aſff1- 1 
{tance of Ideas which are within us, _— ; 
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2 ' ſhall diſcourſe of Ideas may be bt per- 

> haps to be the moſt important Partof Logic, - 
* as being the "ny A of all the reſt. 

|. We may reduce theſe Reflections to five 

| Fares Heads, Ing to the five ways of conſi- 


I. Ry to their -Nature and Ori- 


 ginal. 

* 2. According to the Principal difference 
Zof the Objects which they 

of 3. TY to their being fingle or com- 


nd ; where we ſhall treat of Abſtraftions 
_- Preciſions of the Intelled. 
> 4 Acco to their Extent or Reſtricti- 
'on; that isto ſay, their Univerſality, Par- 
= ricularity,or Singrdan rity 
* 5. Acco as hay! are clearand obſcure, 
] diſtinet or confug'd. 


CHAP. I. 


To Ideas, according to their Nature and Ori- 
= ginal. 


'HE word des is of the number of 
: . thoſe words which are ſo clear, _ 
; L.- need not to be explain'd by = 

Frhere being no other moreclear and imple. 
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So that all that can be .done 1n this! caſe to 
avoid errour and miſtake, is to obferve the 7 
falſe notions and interpretations that may be 2 
attributed: to this word: while ſome make 7 
uſe of it only to ſignifie that manner of 7 
conceiving, which isperform'd by the appli- 7 
cation of the Mind to thoſe Forms that are 
depainted in our Fancies, and is call'd [ma- 
gination. b 2/71 

For as St. Auſtin obſerves, Man ever ſince 
his fall has been ſo accuſtonr'd to contemplate 2 
Corporeal Things, the forms of which en- 7 
ter through our Sences into our- Brains, that 7 
the moſt part believe they cannot apprehend 
a thing, when they cannot imagine it, that 
1s, contemplate it as a Thi7g Corporeal : As * 
it Man had no other way to think or appre- * 
hend. Ss 

Whereas no man can make a Reflection 2 
upon what occurs to his Thoughts, but he muſt 7 
acknowledg, that he conceives many things > 
altogether deſtitute of Corporeal Form 3 and |} 
finds a difference between Imagination and © 
perfe&t underſtanding. As for example, when 
I imagine a Triangle, I do not contemplate ©: 
it only as a Figure conſiſting of three Right X# 
Lines 3 - but I alſo conſider thoſe three Right © 
Lines as preſent by the force and internal Ap- © 
plication of the Mind 3 and this is properly 
to 74gine. Or if T would think of a Figure * 


V ith 5 
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= witha Thouſand Angles, I preſently apprehend 
* that i 15a Figure conſiſting of a Thouſand 
= Sides, as calily, as I apprehend a Triangle to 
= conſiſt of three Sides; but I cannot imagine 
> the Thouſand' fides of that Figure, nor be- 
* hold 'em as being preſent, with the Eyes, as I 
= may ſo ſay, of my mind. | 
* Nevertheleſs, 'tis very true, that the day- 
* ly practice of Imagination, in apprehending 
2} Corporeal things is the reaſon, that oft times, 
2 when we imagine a Figure of a thouſand An- 
> gles, we form in our Thoughts ſome confuſed 
= Figure or other. But it is evident that the 
2 Figure thus form'd by the afliſtance of Ima- 
23 gination, is not a Figure of a Thouſand An- 
2 gles; as nothing differing from that form, 
Z which any one would frame in his Thoughts, 
were he to imagine a Figure of ten Thouſand 
= Angles; as allo for that it is no ways ſer- 
2 viceable todiſcover the Proprieties that made 
* the difference between a Figure of a Thou- 
ſand Angles from any other Fokam 
And therefore I cannot properly imagine 
a Figure of a Thouſand Angles, for that the 
Figure which I would frame in my [maginati- 
on would repreſent to me any other Figure 
with a great Number of Angles 3 and yet I 
can very clearly and diſtinly concerve it, as 
being able to demonſtrate all it's proprieries 3 
as that all the Angles together are equal to 
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1996. Right Angles. And thus by conſe- 


quence it is ;one thing to ###agize, another 
thing to apprebend. | 

'This is yet more evident by the Confidera- 
tion of many things which we clearly appre- 
hend, and yet can no way in the World at- 
tain 'em by Imagination. For what do we 
apprehend more clearly ,, then/ our #honght 
when we thizk? Nevertheleſs, it 1s unpolſh- 
ble to 3mragine athought, nor to delineate any 
form of it m- the Brain. What forms of 
the Particles of Affirmation , Tes, and Ne- 
gation, No, can be deſcribd in the Fancy. 
Yet both he that denies, and he that affirms 
the Eerth to be round have the ſame expreſs 
Imaginations, Earth; and Rotwndity. To 
theſe the one adds Affirmation, which is an 
Action: of the Mind, which concewes with- 
out any Corporeal form; the' other adds a 
Negative, which: is another ' Action of the 
Mind, and much more incapable of a formal 
deſcription. 

When we ſpeak then-of Ideas, we do'not 
call by that name thoſe Images that preſent 
themſelves to the Fancy, but whatever of- 
fers it ſelf to our thonghts;, at what time we 
may truly affirm; that we apprehend: a cer- 
tain Thing, after whatever manner we appre- 
hend it. 

Whence tt follows that we can expreſs no- 
thing 
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thing in words, ' fo that we underſtand what 
we ſay, but that it is evident from thence; 
that we have m 'our ſelves the Idea of the 
thing fignifn'd by one words 3 though that 7- 
dea may happen to be ſometimes more plain 
and diſtin ; ſometimes more obſcure and 
confus'd, as we ſhalt declate hereafter. For 
he would contradict himſelf that ſhould af- 
firm he knew what he meant by the words 
which he prononnces, and yet at the ſame 
time that he pronounces 'em, ſhould un- 
derſtand nothing but the ſound of thoſe 
words, 

And this is that which ſhews us the falſity 
{ of two Opinions broach'd by the Philoſo- 
| phers of theſe Times. | 

The firſt is, that we have no [4« of God. 
For if we had none; in pronouncing the word 
God, we ſhould apprehend no more then the 


three Letters G, O, D, and he that only 


ſpeaks Eregliſh, would have no more in his 
thoughts,when he hearsthat word pronounc'd, 
then if he ſhould come into a Sytfagogue not 
underſtanding a tittle of Heprew and hear 
the names of God Adonia or Elohin:. 
Moreover when ſome men would be call'd 
Gods (which was the Frenzie of Caligula 
and Dozritiar) there conid be no Crime of 
impiety laid to thetr charge, for that rhere 15 
nothing in the three Letters (z, O. D, or the 
EF wo 
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two Syllables De-ws which may not be attri- | 
buted to a Man, abſtra&ing the Idea from | 
the word: For which reafon the Hol/ander * 


was never tax'd with Impiety, who. calkd | 


himſelf Ludovicw De-us. What was then 7 

theImpiety of thoſe Princes, but that they 7 

left at leaſt a part of it's Jdea.to the word 7} 

Dezs, ſo that it ſignifi'd that tranſcendent.and 2? 

adorable Nature of a Deity, and appropria- 

w to themſelves both the Word and the 2; 
ed. 

But had we not the Jdea of God, upon 
what could weground all that wefay of God? 
As that he is One, that he is Eternal, Ommipo- 
tent, all Mercy; and all Wiſdom. Of which ' 
there is nothing comprehended in the ſound. | 
of the word God, but in the [dea which we | 
have of God, and which we joyn to the | 
ſound of the word: | 

And hence it is that we refuſe the name of | 
God to all falſe Divinities 3 not but that the 
Word might be attributed to'em, being tak'n 
materially ;*but becauſe the Idea which we 
have 1n our ſelves of the Supreme Being, and 
which we have annex'd to the word God, be- # 
longs only to the True God. : 

The ſecond of theſefalſe Opinions. is what |: 
an Engliſh man aſſerts, That Ratiocination. is | 
nothing elſe but a Connexion and Chain. of names | 
links together by the word, Eſt, it is. Whence it 


fol- 
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follows,that by reajoring we can conclude nothing 
of the nature of Things, bit only concerning 
their Appellations That 5s to ſay, that we barely 
fee whether we aſſemble together well or ill, ac- 
| cording to the Covenants we have made with 
' 3 ow Fancy concerning their ſignifications, 
| 3 _ To which the ſame Author adds, If this be 
| 3 true, as it may be it is, reaſoning will depend 
= wpox words, words upon imagination, and ina- 
: = gination perhaps, and which is my Opinion, will 
depend upon the motion of the Corporeal Organs 
and ſo onr Soul will prove no other then the 110- 
tion of ſome- jiarts of the Organical Body. 
We are willing to behevethat theſe words | 
contain an- Objeftion far remote from the 
Sence of thePropoſerz but-in regard that 
= being fo Dogmatically exprefsd, they ruin 
| the Immortality of the Sou}, it will be of 
great importance to lay: open the fallacy of 
the Objettion 5: which it wilt-be no difhcult 
thing todo. For the Corerants of which the 
Philoſopher ſpeaks, can be no other then the 
confent- of men to take certain ſounds for 
ſigns of- thoſe[dexs exiſting in our Minds, $0 
that- if we had not beſides the Names, the 
Ideas of Things 1n our ſelves, thoſe Covenants 
3 would have been umpothblezas 1t is umpoſlible 
2 by any ſacl} Covenant-to make a blind man 
$ underſtand what 1s meant by the words, Red, 
Green, or Blew. For not having, theſe Ideas 
£3 un 
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in his Mind, he cannot joyn 'em to the. | 


ſound. 


' Moreover ſeveral Nations having given *! 


different Names to Thixgs, even to thoſe that 
are moſt apparent and ſimple, as are thoſe 
which are the Objefts of Geometry, they 


could not diſcourſe in the ſame manner of 


the ſame Truths, if diſcourſe were nothing 
but aConnexion of names by the word, Et, 
it 3s. | 


And fince it appears by this variety of 


words that the Arabians (for example ſake) 
do not agree with the Ergliſh about the ſame 
ſgnification of Names, ſo could they never 
agree in judgment or diſcourſe, if their Di- 
ſcourſe depended upon that Covenant. 
| Laſtly, when we ſay that the ſignification 
of words are Arbitrary or ad placitum, we 
ſtick deep in Equivocation. For it 1s true 
that it 1s a thing altogether Arbitrary to joyn 
this [dea to that Sound, rather then another. 
But {deas are not Arbitrarythings that depend 
upon our _— more eſpecially thoſe that 
are evident and diſtinſt: Which that wemay 
make manifeſt we ſay, that it would be very 
ridiculous to think that real Effe&s could de- 
pend upon things purely Arbitrary, Now 


when a man has concluded by his Reaſon, 


that the Iron Axel that paſſes through the 
two Mill-ſtones of a Corn-Mill could turn a- 
bout, 
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about, without turning the lower Mill-ſtone, 
if being round it” paſsd through a round 
* hole; but thattheſame Axle could not turn 
2 withoutturning the upper Mill-ſtone ; if be- 
Z ing ſquare, it were faltn'd in a ſquare hole. of 
the upper Mill-ſtone 3 what he has underta- 
kento prove undenyably follows. And -by 
conſequence this Diſcourſe is- not a Connex1- 
on of Names according to a Covenant en- 
tirely depending upon the Fancy of men ; 
bur a ſolid and concluſive Judgment of the 
Natureof Things by the conſideration of [- 
deas, which men have been pleasd to de- 
note and ſignifie by certain Names. 

Thus much as to what we underſtand by 
the word Jdea; we are nowto fay ſomething 
concerning their Original. 

And now the Queſtion 1s, whether oar ]- 
deas proceed from the Senſes , and whethcr 
that common Maxim be true; There is nothing 
- the Intelle# , which was not firſt in the 

enſe. 

This is the Opinion of a Philoſopher of 
Great Reputation in the World, who begins 
| his Logic with this Propoſction 5 Every Idea de- 
rives it SOriginal from the Senſes. He contel- 
ſes however that all Ideas are not the ſame in 
our Senſes, as they are in the mind. But he 
pretends that they were at leaſt fornrd out of 
thoſe that paſt through our Senſes, either by 

WY compoliti0R 3 
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compoſition ; aswhen out of the ſeparate [- 
aeas of Gold, and a Mountain, we make a 
Monntain of Gold ; or by Amplification and | 
Diminution, as when ont of the Idea of a Man © 
of Ordinary Stature , we make a Giant, ora © 
Pigmee or by ſomilitude and Proportion 5, as 
when out of the Jdea of a Houfe we have 
ſeen, we make the Delineations of a Stru. 
&ure that we havenot feen: And thus, faith 7 
he, we apprehend God, who is above the ' 
reach of Senſe, under the ſhape of a vene- | 


rable Old Man. 
But according to this Doctrine, it would 


follow, that all our Jdeas, tho' relating to no 
particular Obje& that ever approach'd our 
Senſes ; muſt be all Corporeal, and repreſent 
nothing to us, but what has paſt at leaſt by * 
parts, through our Senſes : and conſequently  ? 
that we can conceive nothing but by the help ? 
of Images, like thoſe which are form'd in the ! 
Brain when we ſee, or imagine Bodies. | 

But tho this Opinion be maintain'd by o- 
ther Sch661 Philoſophers as well as himſelf, 
T fhall not ſcruple to affirmthat it is very ab- 
ſfurd, and as contrary to Religion as to true 
Philoſophy. For to ſpeak nothing but what | 
1s evident, what is there that we conceive ! 
more diſtinaly then our thoughts themſelves? | 
What propoſition clearer then this, I think, © 


therefore Iam? However we can never be 
| certain | 
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certain of the truth of this Propoſition, un- 
leſs we underſtand diNtin&ly whar'it is to Be, 
and what to think Neither 1s it to be re- 
uird from ns to explain theſe terms any far- 
ther; becauſe they are ſuch that Men fo 
clearly nnderſtand,that a copions explanation 
would but render 'm more obſcure. If then 
it cannot be denied but that we have in one 
ſelves the IJeas of Emtity and Thought, Tak, 
what door of the Senſesthey enter'd 

intothe Mind ? Are they 1deas of Light or 
Colours to enter through the Sight? Arethey 
ſhrill or deep ſonnds' to make way through 
the Ear> Arexthey Odoriferous or noiſotn 
to enter the Selling > Are they ſavory or 
nauſeous to enter the Taſte? hot or cold, ſoft 
or hard, to glide through the Feeling. IF it 


| © be faid they were form'd of other ſenfible 


Images, let 'em demonſtrate what thoſe ſen- 
ſible Images are, from vvhence theſe [4eas of 
Entity and ht proceeded 5 as alfo hovy 
they were form'd, - whether by Compoſition, ' 
or by Amplification, by diminution or propor- 
tion 3 for if they carmot anfwer agreably to 
Reaſon, it muſt be taken for granted, that 
the Ideas of. Entity and Thought are far from 
any way deriving their Original from Senſe; 
but that our Soul is endu'd with a Faculty to 
form'em of her felf, thongh it may happen 
ſometimes, that ſhe -» be incited to make 
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uſe of ſomething that ſtrikes the Sence, As | 
a- Painter may be induc'd. to paint a Picture 
for the price that 1s promisd him 3 and yet 
it cannot be ſaid that the pi&ure drew 1s O- | 
riginal from the Money. | 4 
But what the ſame Authors add, that the 
ſdea which wehaveof 'God, draws its. origi- © 
nal;from Sence, becauſe we apprehend hum 2 
under the Idea of an OW-Man, is a thought * 
unworthy any other:then: the Arthropomor- | 
phites,, and. which -confounding the true 
Taeas that we . haver:of -Spiritual - things 
with the falfe Imaginations that-we .canceive 
of thoſe Sublimites out of {an evil cuſtom , 
of imaging all things amils.3'whereas1t 15 as 
abſurd to pretend to nhagihe that which isnot 
Corporeal, as to hear Colonrs,and {ee Sounds. | 
To refute this opinion, we nced: no more 
then conſider, , that 1f:we had no other [dex 
of God, then of a venerable :Old-Man, all 
thoſe- other Judgments;-which we make of 
that 1dee \ ought to appear falſe tous, that 
are contrary to: that Jdeaz.tor we are natu- 
Tally induc'd to believe that' our judgments F 
are falſe, when we clearly ſee that they are | 
contrary to 'the Jdeas which we have of | 
—_ Otherwiſe we ſhall never be able to | 
conclude. certainly that God does not con- 
fiſt of parts, that he is Irzcorporeal, Onmipre- | 
fent, and 1uvifible, when. all thoſe Ideas are 
ng 
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alſo a certain Corporeal Image of the ſound 
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no way agreeable.to that of a venerable Old 
Man. And if God had at any time ever ap- 
pear din that form,it does not preſently follow 
that we ſhould have no other [dex of him bur 
that ; for ſo we ſhould have noother 1dza of 
the Holy-Ghoſt then 'that of a Dove becauſe 
he once appear'd in that Shape, as God in the 
ſame manner might . be conoeiv'd to be a 
Sound, becauſe the ſound with which the 
Name of. God is pronounc'd, 'awakens -the 
[ea of God in our Minds. | 

It is therefore falſe that all our [eas pro- 
ceed from the Senſe : rather it may be aftrm- 
ed on the other fide, that none of thoſe {- 
deas that enter our. Minds, deduce their Ort- 
ginal from the Senſes unlefs by accident, that 
15 when the motions ſtirr'd up in the Brain , 
which 1s all the Senſes can do, give an occa- 
ſion to the Soul to produce true Ideas, which 
it would not otherwiſe do; tho” for the moſt 
part thoſe Ideas ate nothing like the other 
that are\form'd in the Sence and in the Brain; 
and befidesthe greateſt number of Ideas be- 
ing ſuch, as not having any mixture of Cor- 
poreal-form, cannot without a moſt manifeſt 
abſurdity, ' be referr'd to the Senſe. 

If any one' objet that at the ſame time 
that we hayean 1zea of ſpiritual things, asof 
Thought ( for examples ſake ) we entertain 


that 
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that expreſles it, they averr nothing contra- 
ry to what we have alreadlyprov'd 3 forthat 
form of the Sound which is preſent in the ima- | 
gination is not the Image of the Thought, but | 
of the Sound 3 nor does it{erve to repreſent * 
it otherwiſe,then as the Soul being accuſtom'd * 
when ſhe hears this Sound, to conceive the 
thought, forms at the ſame time an Idea of 
thought, altogether Spiritaal 3, which has no ? 
reference to the'[dea of Sound,bur as orily an- | 
nexed toit by Cuſtom 5 Which is apparent in | 
Deaf people, who have no Ideas of Sound, | 
yet have the Ideas of their thoughts, at leaſt © 
when they refle& upon their thoughts. $ 
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Wie we conceive, is repreſented ® 
to our Minds; tither as a Thing, or | 
a manner of 4 Thing, or as a thing modified. | 
Icall that a Thing whichisconceiv'd to cori- © 
ſift of it ſelf, and as the Subject of all thofe | 
things that arecomprehended1n it, which by | 
—_—_ name is pkerrvaggns | ; 
| Marner , Attribute, or #4 of a © 
Thing, I call that, which when iy ape 3 
ed to be comprehended inthe Subſtance, and * 
Aort 3 
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i A Thing modified, I call a ſubſtance, as it 
74 is determurd by a certain modeor manner. - 
he & Allwhich thingswill be apprehended more 
of clearly by Examples. 
no 3 Whenl conſider a Body, the Jdea of it 
n. 2 repreſents to me a Thing or Subſtance: be- 
:» @ cauſe I conſider it as a thing ſubſiſting by it 
d, | ans. and which has need of no other to 
” But when I conſider this Body to be roxr:d, 

3 Iconſider a Rawnd-Body, and this Idea re- . 
= | preſentsto me the Thing Modified. 

3 The names whichare uſed to expreſs theſe 

: — called Subſtantives, or abſolate, as 

en a Ne etrand 

; oſe alſo 'that primarily and directly ſig- 

2 nify the Modes or —_ becauſe they wn 
xd * ſomeCorreſpondence with Subſtantives, are 
or # calt'd Subſtantives and Abſolutes, as Hard- 
FF neſs, Heat, Juſtice, Prudence , &c. 
n- 3 Such namesas figmhie the Things as Modife- 
fe 3 ed,narking out prunarily and direGly the Swub- 
Yy Xx ſtance, tho' more confuſedly, and indirettly 
XZ the Mamrer, tho) more vans call'd 
a * Adje#ives, and Connotatives, as Round, Hard, 
ot 3 But 
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not to be able to ſublit without it, deter- 
mines it to exiſt after a certain manner, and 


7 gives it a certain denomination, 
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But here we are to obſerve that the Mind 
being accuſtom'd to know moſt things as 
Moaified (in regard ſhe attains not the know- 
ledg of ''em but only- by accident, or by 
thoſe qualities that ſtrike the Senſes)often di- 
vides one effence of a Subſtanceinto two Ide- 
as, of which the one ſhe takes for the Sub-, 
jeF, the other for' the Mode. Thus altho 
there be nothing in God, 'which' 1s not God 
himſelf, yet we apprehend him as an {finite 
Being ;, and with us »firite'is the Attribute 
of God, as Being the Subject of the Attribute. 
Thus alſo we conſider Man as the Subject of 
Humanity, or having Humanity, and con- 
ſequently as a. Thing Modified. 

And then the eflential Attribute, which 
is the thing moſt it ſelf;+ is apprehended by 
the Manner of the Manzxer, becauſe it is as 1t 
were inherent in the':Subje&. ' And this 1s 
call'd the Subſtantive Abſtraſted ,” as Humani- 
ty, Corporeity, Reaſon. poo 

Nevertheleſs it 1s of great Importance to 
diſtinguiſh that which is truly the Mode from 
that which onely ſeems to beſo, For the Con- 
founding of Marners with Subſtances, and 
Subſtances with Manners is the chief ground 
of all our Errors. Therefore the Nature of 
the true Mode is ſuch , that the Subſtance of 
which it isthe Manner , may be clearly and 
diſtinly conce1v'd without itz but the man- 
ner 
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ner cannot be alternately clearly conceiv'd'; 
unleſs the Relation which it has toit'sSub- 
ſtance be as readily apprehended , without 
which 1t cannot naturally exiſt. * 

Not but that we may apprehend the Man- 
er, Without ſuch an exat& and diſtin& conſi- 
deration of the Subje&. Butthat which de- 
monſtrates that the Relation of the Manner 
ro the SwbjeZF , is contain'd, at leaſt, contiu- 
ſedly-in it's conception 3 becauſerwe cannot 
deprive the Manner of that Relation,but that 
we muſt deſtroy the Idea of it at the ſame 


Time. Whereas when we' conceive two Srb- 
| ftances,, we may deny one thing - of the 0- 


ther 3 yet never deſtroy the 7deas of either. 

For example; I may deny Prudence,without 
conſidering the Man , who is prudent 3 bur 
{ cannot conceive Prudence , and at the ſame 
time deny the Relation, which it has to Mar, 
or any other intelligible Nature capable of 
Prudence. | 

Contrariwiſe , when T conſider what ap- 
pertains to an extended Subſtance ; which 1s 
call'd a Body, as Extenſfon, Figure, Mobility, 
Diviſbility, and onthe other tide whatever 
belongs to the Mind, as Thinking; Doubting, 
Memory, Will, Diſcourſe, Imay deny all that 
of the Extended Subſtance, which I conceive 
belongs to the Thinkine Subſtance, and yet di- 
ſtintly apprehend the Fxtended Sub/tarce,and 
| all 
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all the Adjundts that belong to it. And I may * 
xeciprocally deny of the Thinking Snbſtance, 7 
whatever I apprehend: of the Extended Sub- 7 
ſtance, without conlidering what I have con- |? 
cerw'd of the Thinking Subſtance. A 
Which alſo proves, that Thinker is not the * 
Muwmerot the Extended Subſtance , becauſe 
that Extenſion with all the reſt of the Attri- 
butes: belonging to Extended Swbitarce may © 
be deny'd. of Thought. , and: yet a man may ? 
ightly a of Thinking, - 
It may be here farther obſerv'd, that there | 
— f _ Modes wy —_ . s, which | 
may be call'd: bxtrinfic becauſe they areap- Þ 
prehended to he in the Subſtance, as ro»nd or | 
ſquare; others may be ſaid.to beextrin/ec; be- 
cauſe they; aretak'n.from ſomething which is 
pr mn re rl Ys 
3, but theſe things: apon-the A- 
Mons of others. And- theſe. ſorts of Modes 
or Marners, are called in the Schools, Ex- !: 
tinſical Denominations. But if theſe Modes 
are taken according to-the Manuer whereby | 
things are apprehended., they- are called | 
Second. Intentions. Thus to be Subjeted, tobe (7 
Predicated are Second Intentions, becauſe they |: 
are the Marrers whereby the things them- *” 
ſelves are apprehended, as they- are in the |: 
Underſtanding, conjoining two dees, affirm- |: 
ing one to be-the other. fl 
It 
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It is farther to be obſerv'd, that there are 
other Modes which we may calt Subſtantials, 
becauſe they repreſent to us true Subſtances 
applied to other Subſtances like to Manners ;, 
of which ſort are Cloathd, Arm'd, ec. 


There are others which we may call ſimply | 
Real, and theſe are the true Manners, which 


2 are not Subſtances, but Manners of Subſtance. 


Laſtly, there are others which we may call 


| Negatives, becauſe they repreſent the Sub- 


ſtancetouswith a Denial of ſome realor ſub- 
ftantial Marrer. 

Now- if the Objedts repreſented. by theſe 
Ideas, whether Subſtances or Manners, arere-, 
ally ach as they are elented tous, we 
call 'em true. If not, they are falſe [deas, 
in ſuch a manner as:they may be. And-thefe 
are they which in the Schools are called E- 
tie. Rationes, Entities of Reaſon, which  hap- 
pen for-the moſt paxt when the Mind con- 
joins two. [deas real in themiclves, but dij- 
ſtin& 3 thus the Idea of a Golden Mountain is 
an Entity of Reaſon, compounded of two 
Ideas of a; Mowetgin and Gold, which the 
Mind r asconjain'd,when really they 
AFC-NOT 10. 
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Of Ariſtotle's Ter Predicaments. 


O this Head of the Objeds of Ideas, 
the ten Predicaments of Ariſtotle may be 
reduc'ds as being but ſeveral Claſſes, under 
which that Philoſopher comprehendedall the 
Objects of our Thoughts 3 compredending 
all Subſtances under the Firſt, and all acci- 
dentsunder theother Nine. 
Thefirſt Subſtance, which 1s either Spiritu- 
alor Corporeal; the ſecond Quartity,which is 
either diſcrete, when the Parts are divided as 
Numbers. 
Or Continued, when the parts ate conjoin” 
ed, and then either ſucceſſive, as Time and 
Notion 5 ot Permanent, which by another 
name 1scall'd Space, or Extenſion in Length, 
Breadth, and Profundity 3 length alone mak- 
ing lines, Length and Breadth making fur- 
face, and all together cauſing Solidity. 
Third Q=zality, of which Ariitotle makes 
four Kinds. 

_ _ Thefirſt comprehends Habitude, a diſpo- 
ſition of Mind or Body, acquir'd by reitera- 
ted Acts, as the Sciences, Vertue, Vice, Ex- 

cellency 


- 
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cellency jn Painting , Writing , Dancing. 


The Second Natural Ability ; ſuch as are 
the Faculties of the Soul or Body, the Under- 


ſtanding,the Will, the Memory, the Five Sen- 
ſes, Swiftnefs of Foot _ 

The Third, Sexfeble Qualities, as Hardneſs ; 
Softneſs, Penderolity,hot,cold,colours,ſounds, 
odorsand ſeveral forts of Reliſhes. 

The Fourth, Form and Figure, which is th 
extrinſecal determination of Quantity , as 
Ronnd, Square, Spherical, Cubical. 

Fourthly Relation of one thing to another, 
as of Father to Sor, Maſter to Servant, King to 
SubjedF, of Power to the Obje# , of ſight to the 
Thing Viſible; to which may be added all 
thmgs denoting Compariſon 3 as like, equal, 
bigger leſs . | 

Fifth, AF507, either confider'd in it ſelf 3 as 
towalk, leap, fo know, to love; or externally, 
asto ſtrike, to ſaw , to break ,, to manifeſt, to 


ar. l 
Sixth, Suffering 5, as to be ſtricken, broken.to 
| be manifeſted, heated. 


Seventh,where; as when we anſwer to Que- 
ſtrons abonat Place ; He is at Rome, at Paris, 
| his Study, or a bed. 

Eighth, When we anſwer to queſtions a- 
bout Time, as when did he Live 2 a hundred 
Years ago 5 When was this done 2 Teſterday. 

Ninth , Scituation, as Sitting , Standing , 

F : Ling, 
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66 LOGIC; Or, ' Part. 1. 
Lying, behind, before, upon the Right-hand, : 


on the _ | 
The Tenth, the manner of having, as to |? 

have any thing about a Man for Cloathing, 

Ornament, Armour ; or to be Cloath'd, Adorm'd, \* 


Arm'd, to wear Breeches, &c. 


Theſe are Ariſtotle's Ten Predicaments f | 
form'd for the Birth of ſo many Miſteries, © 


though to ſay truth, of very little uſe, and 8 


ſo far from rectifying of Judgment, which j | 
1s the Scope of Logic, that they frequently Þ 


do much miſchief 3 and that for two Cauſes ' 
which it will be worth while to diſplay in Þ 


this place. 


The firſt is that theſe Predicaments are 
things lookt upon as things grounded upon 
Reaſon and Truth, whereas they are things 
meerly Arbitrary, and which haveno ground 


but the Imagination of a Man that has no | 


Authority to preſcribe Laws to others, who 
have as much Right as he, to diſpoſe in the 
ſame,or any other order the Objects of Think- 
ing, according to the Rules of Philoſophy, 
which every one embraces. In a word, the 
following Diſtic contains whatever falls un- 


der our Conſideration according to the new 
Philoſophy. 


_ 
S, 
Y 
ol 
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Mens, Menſura, quies, motws, Poſitura, Figura, 
Sunt cun materia CunFarum Exordia rerum. 


For the followers of this Philoſophy be- 
lieve they have draurd all Nature out of 
theſe ſeven Heads. 

1. Mens or the Thinking Subſtance. 5: 
Matter, or the Extended Subſtance. 3. 
Meaſure, or the Bigheſs or Smallneſs of eve- 
ry part of the Matter. 4. Poſition, or Scituati- 
on one in reſpect of another.5 Figure.6.Their 
2 Motion. 7. Their Reſt, or flower Motion. 

The other Reaſon why we think this Series of 
Predicaments to be pernicious is this, becauſe 
it occaſions Men to fatisfie themſclves with 
the outward Rind of Words, inſtead of Pro- 
2 fiting by the wholſome Fruit, and to believe 
s they know all things, ſo they are able to 
fay by rote certain names of Arbitrary Sig- 
nification, which yet imprint no clear or d1- 
ſtin& Ideas, as we ſhall afterwards demon- 
* ſtrate. 

3 Here ſomething might be ſaid of the At- 
2} tribatesof the Tlliits, Goodneſs, Patience, 
& Magnitude, and the reſt. But it is flich a 
ridicalous Invention, to think that they are 
Z able to give a Reaſon of all things by the ap- 
2 plication of a few Mctaphiſical words, that 
E tis not worth refuting. 
py | 4 And 
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And therefore a very Modern Author has : 
affirm'd with great Reaſon, that the Rules of # 
Ariſtotles Logic are ſerviceable, not ſo much to | - 
diſcover what we are Ignorant of, but to explain 
to others., what we know already : but that Lally *? 
taught us to ow fluently and without Judgment |: 
of that of which we know nothing at all. And there- # ( 
fore Ignorance is to be preferr'd far before this Þ 
f:\ſe Knowledg 3 . for as St. Auſtin judiciouſly Þ 
obſerves in his Book of the utility of Belief, 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the Mind is highly to IF * 
be blam'd for two Reaſons. One, for that he 
who is perſwaded that he underſtands the Truth, i x 
renders himſelf uncapable of Zearning any more: Wt c 
and Secondly becauſe ſuch a Preſumption and WM i; 
Raſhneſs is a ſign of an ill-govern'd and ill- Z c 
—_—— —_— wo he, Dras ob  t 
res turpiſſumun, eſt, quod dijcere non poteſt, 
he fifa fe fe portant, + por B fete. 
meritas non bene affetti Animi fignum eff z, For 
the word Opinarz, in the purity of the Latin 
Tongue, ſignifies a diſpoſition of Mind, that 
conſents too lightly to uncertain thi 
and ſo believes that he knows what he does | 
not underſtand, and therefore all the Philo- © 
ſophers maintain'd, Sapientem aihil Opinari; | c 
and Cicero blaming himſelf for that defe&, 2 v 
ſays that he was Magnus Opinator, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the 7 + and Simplicity of Ideas, 


. wherein.is aiſcours d the manner of knowing 


by AbſtraFion or Preciſion. 


V E have affirnm'd by the by, in the 
| ſecond Chapter 3 that we may ap- 
, ZZ prehend the Mode or Form without confi- 
; WH dering diſtintly the Subſtance of which it 
is the Mode, from whence we take an occaſi- 
- 7 on to explain, what is Abſtration of the. [n- 
; BY tele. 
| The narrow Limits to which our Souls are 
confin'd are the reaſon that we cannot per- 
* i fealy apprehend things, if alittle compound- 
1 WM ed, without conſidering em in Parts, and ac- 
: IJ cording to the ſeveral ſhapes that they may 
, 7 receive. Which is that, which we generally 
; F4 call knowing by Abſira@ior. 
- | But in regard that things are variouſly 
; 3 compounded, ſome of Parts really diſtinct, 
, ZZ which we call Integral, as the Body of Mar, 
T Number, &c. It is eaſe thence to underſtand, 
that the Mind may conſider one Part andnot 
another, becauſe theſe Parts are really di- 
F 3 diſtin- 
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ſtinguiſh'd : But this is not that which we | 


call Abſt ration. 


Now it will be more advantagious to con- |} 


ſider theſe Parts ſeparately, to a diſtinct 
knowledg of which we can never elſe attain. 
For example the Body of Man can be no 0- 
therwiſe known, then by, — it into all 


itsParts ; as well finilaras difimilar, and by | 
ſetting ſeveral names upon every one. A- | 
rithmetic alſo ſtands upon this foundation. 


For we have no need of Art to meaſure or 
compt little Numbers, for the Mind is a- 
ble to receive them entire. So that the 
whole Art conſiſts in In mparcaty 
thoſe Parts of Number, which being whole 
we cannot reck'n. For as Capacious as the 


Mind is, it is impoſhtble for it to multiply two |? 
Numbers conſiſting of eight or nine Figures, 


without a ſeperate Multiplication of each Fi- Þ 


gure by it ſelf. 


Secondly, we know by Parts, when we | 


apply our ſelves to one manner not conſider- F 
ing the Snbſtance ; or to two ſeperately, |: 
whiclare not however inherent in one and |: 
the ſame Snbje&. This is done by the Geo- | 


metricians who make a Body extended in 
Length, Breadth, and Profundity, the Ob- 
ject of Geometry. But for the more accu- 
rate knowledg of this they firſt apply them- 
felves to the Conſideration of one onlv Di- 


menſton, 
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| 'menſion. Then they conſider two dimenſi- 


ons, Length and Breadth, which they call a 
Swperficies 3 and laſtly all the three dimenſions 
together, which they call ſolid Bodies. 

Hence 1t appears how vain and ridiculous 
the Subtleties of the Skeptics are, who endea- 
vour to call in queſtion the certainty of 
Geometry, becauſe 1t ſuppoſes Lines and Su- 
perficies that never were 3 for it does not ſup- 


2 pole Lines without Latitude, nor Superficies 


without Profundity 3 but it ſuppoſes that 
Longitude may be conſider'd without the 
conſideration of Latitude 3 which is a thing 
_—_ all Controverſy, for in meaſuring the 
diſtance between City and City, we only 
meaſure the length of the way, not troubling 
our ſelves about the Breadth. 

Now by how many the more Marrers we 
divide things , ſo much the more capable we 
become of accurately underſtanding 'em. 
Thus we ſee jn motion, when the determina. 
tion to whatplace, is not rightly diſtinguiſh'd 


2 as well from the motion, as the parts of the 
2 determination, ſo long nothing can clearly be 


concluded concerning the cauſes of Refled;- 


7 on and Diitindion, which is done by the help 
2 of this Diſtinftion, as may be ſeen in the Se- 
7 cond Chapter of Des Cartess Optics. 


Thirdly we.know by Abſtraion, when the 


g thing has ſeveral Attributes, but we only 


F 4 con 
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conſider one, fetting all the reſt aſide. For 
Example, I conſider, That I think and by 
Conſequence that 1 amr he who thinks. Now 
in this Idea of wy. ſelf thinking, I can only 
confider the Thing-Thinking, not conſidering 
that I am the Thirg-Thinking, tho' in Me, | 
My (elf, and the Thing-Thinking are one and ** 
the ſame, and fo the Jdea which I have con- © 


ceiy'd of the Perſon-Thinking will not only * 


repreſent me my ſelf but all other Perſons that 2 


thizkh. In the fame manner, if Iconſtder an E- 


quilateral Triangle, as it is deſcrib'd in ſuch 
a Paper, with all its other determining Cir- F 
cumſtances 3 that Idea will only repreſent 
this Triangle to me. But if I call off my 
thoughts from the conſideration of theſe par- Z 
ticular accidents, and apply my ſelf to thecon- ©: 
fideration of thisFigure, as conſiſting of three 7 


Lines 3 the [dea thus form'd will hence more |: 


clearly explain the Equality of the Lines, | 


and thence I become more apt and Skiltul to 


make a repreſentation of all other Triangles #7 
of the ſame Nature. If I am to go farther, |: 
and not toſtopat the Contemplation of the E- | 
quality of Lines, but am to conſider it as | 


a figure conliſting of three right Lines, this | 


Lea will expreſs all the forts of Triangles, þ- 


Laſtly, 1f omitting the number of the Lines, Þ 
I only conceive a ſtperficies bounded with 


Right-Lines, I ſhall form an Jdez of Figures 
| conſiſting Þ 
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conſiſting of Right-Linesz and thus by de- 
grees I may aſcend to extenſion it ſelf. For 
in theſe Abſtractions, the inferiour degree 
contains the Superiour, together with ſome 


conjoin'd determination. Thus I think con- 


tains the Thing Thinking : thus an equilateral 


Triangle contains a Triangle, and thus a Tri- 


angle comprehendsa Right-lind Figure , and 


the upper degree repreſents many things ſo - 
much the more clearly, by how much theleſs 


it is determin'd. | 
Laſtly, Itis manifeſt, that by the benefit of 
Extra&iou, Common Jdeas ave produc'd out 


of Sirgrlar; and out of Common ones {till | 


more Common. By which we are admoniſh'd 

to proceed to what is to be ſaid concern- 

mg the Oniverſality and Particularities of 
& cofhicn, | 


CHAP. V. 
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CHAP.V. 


- Of the Univerſality , Particularity and Singu- 
larity of Ideas. 


A Ltho whatever exiſts be Sizgular, ne- 
vertheleſs by the help of Abſtrattions, 

we may have ſeveral ſorts of Ideas, of which 
ſome will expreſs Sirgnlars ; and-ſuch is the 
Idea which every one has of himſelf; others 
will expreſs many things together, as when a 
Man thinks a Triangle, conſidering nothing 
elſe but that it 1s a figure containing three 
Lines, and as many Angles ; which Idea fo 


' 2 
| " 
F 4 
$ 
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form'd, may ſerve for the apprehenſion of all 


other Triangles. 

[deas repreſenting one thing,are cal 1d Si-- 
gular and Individual: and their Objedts are 
called Individuals, but they that —_— 
ſeveral things, are called Univerſal, Common 
or General. 

The names that denote the firſt, are Pro- 
per Names, as Socrates, Rome, Bucephalus. 
Theſe that ſignify thelatter Common. and Ap- 
pellatives: as a Mar, a City, a Horſe, And 

as 
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as well Univerſal Ideas as Common names may 
be call'd Gererical Terms. 

Note that there are two forts of Gererical 
Terns, one of thoſe that are called Univo- 
cals, to which the Univerſal Ideas are fo tied, 
that: the ſame name may agree with ſeveral 
things according to the ſame ſound, and the 
ſame Notion that is annexed to the Sound ; 
of which ſort are a May, a City, a Horſe. 

The other is of thoſe that are called E- 
quivocalls, the Sound of which is the fame, 
annexed to different 1deas, ſo that the ſame 
ſound or word may agree to ſcveral things, 
but not according to the ſame but various L , 
deas which cuſtom has ſubjected to the word. 
Thus Canon fignifies a great Gun, and Eccle- 
fiaſtical decree, and a Rule of Art; tor theſe 
Hgnifications belong all to different [deas. 

Theſe Univerſal Equivocalls are of two ſorts. 
For various [deas ſubjeted to one Sound , 
have either no Relation one with another, as 
in the word Canor ; or elſe they have ſome 
Relation 3 as when the name primarily {1gni- 
fies one [dea: others no otherwiſe then as they 
relate to the fuſt [dea, as the Cauſe, Effe# 
or Sign, and theſe Equivocal/s are called A- 
ralogous 3 thus Animals, the Air, and Diet 
are {aid to be Healthy. 

Now the [ea firſt joyn'd to the word, de- 
notes Hlealth, which 1s proper to EY ; 

| ut 
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CHAP.V. 


Of the Univerſality , Particularity and Singu- is 
larity of Ideas. | 2 


Ltho' whatever exiſts be Sizgular, ne- © 
vertheleſs by the help of AbſtraQtions, 
we may have ſeveral forts of Ideas, of which 
ſome will expreſs Sirenlars ; and ſuch is the 
Idea which every one has of himſelf; others 
will expreſs many things together, as when a 
Man thinks a Triangle, conſidering nothing 
elſe but that it 1s a figure containing three 
Lines, and as many Angles 3 which [dee fo 
form'd, may ſerve for the apprehenſion of all 
other Triangles. | 
Jdeas repreſenting one thing,are cal 1d S:z- 
gular and Individual: and their Objects are 
called Individuals, but they that repreſent 
ſeveral things, are called Univerſal, Common 
or General. | 
The names that denote the firſt, are Pro- 
per Names, as Socrates, Rome, Bucephalus. 
Theſe that ſignify thelatter Common. and Ap- 
pellatives : as a Man, a City, a Horſe. And 
as 
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as well Univerſal Ideas as Common names may 
be call'd Generical Terms. 

Note that there are two ſorts of Gererical 
Terms, one of thoſe that are called Univo- 
cals,- to which the Univerſal Ideas are fo tied, 
that the ſame name may agree with ſeveral 
things according to the ſame ſound, and the 
ſame Notion that is annexed to the Sound ; 
of which ſort are a Max, a City, a Horſe. 

The other is of thoſe that are called * E- 
quivocalls, the Sound of which is the fame, 
annexed to different Ideas, ſo that the ſame 
ſound or word may agree to {ſcveral things, 
but not according to the ſame but various L- , 
deas which cuſtom has ſubjected to the word. 
Thus Caron {1gnifies a great Gun, and Eccle- 
fiaſtical decree, and a Rule of Art; for theſe 
fHgnifications belong all to different [deas. 

Theſe Univerſal Equivocalls are of two ſorts. 
For various [deas ſubjefted to one Sound , 
have either no Relation one with another, as 
in the word Canor ; or elſe they have ſome 
Relation 3 as when the name primarily f1gni- 
fies one [dea: othersno otherwiſe then as they 
relate to the fiſt Idea, as the Cauſe, Effet 
or Sign, and theſe Equivocal/s are called A4- 
nalogous 5 thus Animals, the 4ir, and Diet 
are {a1d to be Healthy. 

Now the [dea firſt joyn'd to the word, de- 
notes Health, which 1s proper to — ; 

ut 
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but others are added, approaching near to | 
the primary Idea, as being the Cauſe of |? 
Healthz and theretore we call the Air Heal- *: 
thy,and Diet healthy, becauſe they both con- * 
tribute to thepreſervation of Health. > 
Nevertheleſs when we hear ſpeak only of 
Omniverſal Terms, we underſtand Univocalls 
only, with the Univerſal Ideas annexed. 
But among all theſe Univerſal Ideas there ': 
are two which it highly concerns us rightly to 2 
diſtinguiſh, that is to ſay, Comprehenſion and |? 
Extenfron. 4 
I call the Comprehenſion of an 1dea all thoſe |? 
Attributes that are contain'd within it, fo |* 
that none can be taken away, but the 1dea |: 
muſt be deſtroyd. Thus the Comprehenfor 
of the Idea of a Triangle, includes Extenſe- |: 
01, Figure, Three Lines, three Angles, and the |: 
equallity of thoſe Angles with two right 7 
Angles, 2 
I call Extexſion the SubjeFs with which the 
Idea agrees, which are alſo calld the rferi- 7 
ors of the Univerſal Term, which being rela- 
ted to thoſe, carries the name of Superior. 
Thus the Gererical Idea of a Triangle ex- 
tends it ſelf to all the ſeveral Speczes of Trian- © 
les. | + 
But tho the Gererical Idea confuſedly ex- 
tends it ſelf to all the inferior Subjeds, never- 
theleſs between the Attributes which # com- *' 
__ prehends, Þ 


F 
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prehends, and the SubjeFs to which it is ex- 
tended, the difference ariſes from hence, 
that we cannot deſpoil the [dea of any of its 
attributes without deſtroying it,as hath been 
ſaid;whereas we may reſtrain the Extenſion of 
the ſame, by applying it to ſome of the Sb- 
jeFs, yetnever myure the [Jea. 

Now the Reſtri&ion of the Generical Idea 


may happen two ways. | 

Firſt ane addition of an Jdea diſtin&and 
determin'd. Thus if T add to the Gererical 
Idea of a Triangle, that it has a right Angle, 
I reſtrain the Gererical Idea of a Triangles to 
a certain ſpecies of a Friangle, which is, 


* thereforecalled a ReFangle Triangle. 


Secondly, By the addition of an [deacon- 
fusd, and undetermin'd ; as if a Man ſhould 
ſay, ſome Triangle. In which caſe the Term 
is made particular, becauſe that now it 
extends it ſelf only to a part of the SubjeFs, 
which before wa terra all, and yetthat 


| part to\ which it is reſtrain'd is not deter- 
mind. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ll 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the five Univerſal Ideas; Genus, Species, 
Difference, Proper, aud Accident. 


HAT has been ſaid in the former 1 
Chapters opens usa way for the ex- 


planation in few words of thoſe Oniverſals |: 


which are Vugarly made uſe of in the 
For when the Gemerical Idea repreſents to | * 
us their Objedts as Things, and that in Sub-. | 


Stantives and abſolute Terms, it 1s call d either * I; 


Genus or Species, 
0 f Genus. 


Genws is call'd anIdea as being fo common 7 
that it extends it ſelf alſo to other Univerſal 7 
Ideas. Thus a ſquare Figure of four fides is |: 
a Genus, in reſpe& of a Parallellogram or a 
Trapeziumr. And in like manner Subſtance is 
the ſamein reſpett of Subſtance extended, which 
1s a Body, and the Thinking Subſtance, which 
is a Spirit. 


of 
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| 


Of Species. 


But the common Idea which 1s another 
more Common and Genera], 1s call d Species. 
2 Thus a Parallellograrm, and Trapezium are Spe- 
2 cies's of a Square m__ and thus Body and 
= Spirit are Speczes of Subſtance. | 


But one and the ſame Idea may be calld a 
Genws, if it be referr'd to other Ideas to which 
it extends it ſelf; but the Species, if 1t relates 
2 to an Idea moreGeneral, to which it is {ubſer- 
7 vient. Thus Body is a Genus mn reſpect of 

2 a Body animate or inanimate; but a Species in 
reſpect of Subſtance. Thus a Square 1s a Ge- 


24 10 reſpe&t of a Paralellogram, but a Spe- 
cies 1n reſpe& of a Figure indeterminately 
taken. 

But there is another Notion of Specter, 
which does not fall but upon thoſe Idezs, 
which cannot be call'd Genw's 5 as when any 
Idea hasonly under it 7#dividuals and ſirgulars. 
'Z Thus a Circle has only under it ſingular Cir- 
2 cles, which yet are allot the ſame Species, and. 
"2 theſe Species 's are calld the Zowermoſt. 

"3 There'is alſo a(zerws which cannot be a 
2 Specres, which is call'd the Supreme of all Ge- 
Is; whether it be Es or Subitance. Nor 
2 1s it much material to know it asrelating ra- 
ther to Metaphyſics then Logic. 

I 
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" Thave call'd thoſe Ideas which repreſent to 
us their Objedts as Things erther Ger#'s or Spe- 
ciess. However it 1s not abſolutely neceſlary 
that thoſe Objedts ſhould beeither Thizgs or 
Subſtances ; it ſuffices that they be apprehend- 
ed to be like'em. For though they be Mar- 
ers, they may be repreſented without any 
Relation to their Subſtances, and only be re- 
ferr f to other Ideas of Marners either more 
or leſs General. Thus Figzre, which is the 
Manner of a Figur'd Body is a Genws 1n refpet 
of Figures conſiſting of ſtreight or crooked 
Lmes. | 

Or the contrary, Ideas that repreſent to us 
their Objefs as Things modify'd, and that in 
«djeFrve or conotative Terms, if they be com- 
par'd with Subftarces which theſe Connotative 
Terms fignifie but confuſedly, though direct- 
ly, whether theſe Comnotative Terms denote 
Effential Attributes (which mdeed are-nothmg 
elſe bat the Things themſelves) or Manners, 
yet are they not call'd either Gen or Spe- 
cies's, bat either Differences, or Propers, or Ac- 
cident's. | 

They are call'd Differences when the Object 
of the Ideas is an Eſſential Attribute, by which 
the Speczes 1s diſtinguiſh'd from another Species 
as Extended, Thinking, Rational. 

They are call'd Propers, when the Objed 
re:!ly belongs to the Efſence of the Thrne, 
though, 
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though not the firſt thing that isconſfider'd in 
it, but depending upon the firſt; as Dvi/ible, 


\ Immortal, Decible. 

Common Accidents are ſo call'd, when their 
| Objects are trze Manners, which cannot be ſe- 
; perated by the Underſtanding, from the 


Thing whoſe Accidents they are, withour 
deſtroying the Idea of the Thing in onr 


Minds3 as Rowrd, Hard, Juſt, Prudent. 
Of Difference. | 


— Now whereas Genws has under 1t two Spe- 
ciesz of neceſſity the [deas of Both include 
ſomething of themſelves, which is not com- 
prehended in the Idea of the Genus. For if 
they had nothing different from the Gernys, 
they would be Genus' themſelves; and as 
| the Germs is predicated of both the Speciess, 
ſo both the Speczes's are predicated one of a- 
nother. Hence the Eſſential Attribute tothe 
Species not being found in the Gere, is call'd 
the Difference of it, and is the Univerſal Idea 
which we have of it: becauſe it can ſolely 
and only repreſent to Us this Difference, 
wherever it be found ; that 1s, in all Inferiots 

of that Species. | 
For Example, Body and Spirit, are two 
Species's of Subſtance: therefore there muſt be 
ſomething more in the Ideas of Body and 
= Spirit, 
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Spirit, then in the Jdea of Swbſtarce. Now 
that which we firſt ſeemorem Body is Exter- 
ſfon;what we ſeefirſt in Spirit is Thought.Hence 
. the — of Body will be extenſor 5 of 
Spirit, Cogitation. That is Body will be a Sub. 
ſtance extended, Spirit, a Thinking Body. 
Hence it follows, that Difference is 
doubly referrd , either to the Genw, 
which it divides, or to the Species which it 
Conſtitutes; and farther that it is the primary 
part of that which in the Compreherſror of the 
1aea 1s 1ncluded in the Species. Hence every 
Species may be expreſsd by one word only, as 
Mid, Body ; or by two conjoyntly;that1s of 
Genus and? Species,which isalſo call'd a Defini- 
tion,as Subſtance extended.a Thinking Subſtance. 
Secondly, Difference, becauſe it conſti- 
tutes the Species, and Differences it from other 
Species's, ought to have the ſame extent with 
Species 5 nd os that reaſon Difference and 
Species ought to be predicated one of ano- 
therz as thas, Whatever thinks is a Spirit, «& 
very Spirit thinks. 
But often times 1t happens, that in ſevera] 


things there is no Attribute that offers it ſelf 


which agrees fo fully with the 'whole Specie: 
as to agree only with that Species and no 0- 
ther. In this caſe the way is to join together 
ſeveral Attributes, and the Aſſemblage not be- 
ing to be found in any other Species, -conſti- 

| tutes 
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I tutes the difference. Thusthe Platonics af 
" I ferting that the Demons were no leſs tational 
c Animals, then Men, would not admit Ratio- 
"ÞÞ 4 to be the Reciprocal difference of Man, 
© Þ but added another to it, that is toſay, Mor- 
| 743 which is not+the Reciprocal difference 
 Þ of Man, as being common to Beaſts: yet be= 
- | ing both join'd together, they only relate to 


Man. And thus we frame -to our ſelves [deas 

7 Þ of the moſtpart of Beaſts. 
Laſtly, It is to be obſerv'd, that it 1s not 
) I always requir'd that both the Differences di- 
c viding the Gexus, ſhould be Poſitive : it 
© Ml ſuffices that only one beſach. Thus two Men 
are ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd, if he be ſaid to 
X tollow an Employment which the other does 
"I not 3 tho' he that wantsthe Employment has 

$9 leſs poſitively then what the other has. 

n F Thus Man is generally diſtinguſh'd ' from 
nc YE Brutes 3 for Man is a Creature ended with 4 
Soul z but Brutes are zreer Animals. Yet the 
Generical Idea of Brutes contains nothing in 
it poſitively, that is not found in Men 5 only 
carl "© add to that [dca, a denial of that to be 
©" Yin them which is in Men; that is the Soul. 
> that the difference between the [ea of 
an-Arimal, andthe Jdea of a Brute conſiſts in 
this, that the | Jdea of an Azimal nenther cx- 
cludes nor includes Cogitation within 1ts 
Comprehenfion, whereas nevertheleſs 1t 1s 
| G 2 contain d 
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contain'd in its Extenſion. On the other 
ſide, the [ea of a Brute excludes Cognati- 


cannot ſort with Mar. 


Of Propers. 


9pecies, uf enquiring farther into the nature 
of it, we find another attribute depending 
upon the Principal by neceflary Connexion, 
and conſequently altogether agreeing with 
this only Species, fuch an Attribute we call 


Inferiors of the ſame Species whereever it be, 
we adopt it into the number of Univerſals, 
and make a Fourth. 
For Example, To have a Right-Anele is the 
eſſential a— of a ReFangle Trianel:. 
Now becauſe it neceſfarily follows that Agle; 
being Right, the Square of the Hypote- 
21uſe 15 equal to the ſquares of the other fides, 
the Equality of thoſe Squares is taken for the 
Propriety of a Ref#argle Triangle, which a- 
grees with all and only Re&argle Triangles. 
Nevertheleſs ſome will have this name 0 
Proper to be of a larger Extent, and hence 
ariſe thoſe four Species of it. 
The 


on out of its Comprehenſion, and therefore £ 


The difference being found out which con- þ 
ſtitutesthe Species, that is, the primary eſſen. | 
tial Attribute diſtinguiſhing it from any other Þ 


Propriety: and becauſe it agrees with all the 
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The firſt is that which we have already ex- 
plain'd,and which agrees with a// ſolely,and al- 
ways : thus1t 1s the propriety of all Circles, 
and only Circles, and always to have” all 
Lines drawn from the Center to the Circum- 
ference equal. 

The Second agrees with #11, but not ozly 
All. Thus it agrees with an extended Body 
to be diviſible, becauſe all extended Bodies 
may be divided, - altho Duration , Number, 
and Force may alſo be divided. z 

The third way agree with oze ozly; but 
not with all. Thus it 1s #9 to a 
Man to be a Phyſitianor a Philoſopher 3 tho” 
all Men are neither Philoſophers nor Phylſi- 
tians. KIRK 


The Fourth may agree with a/ and only; 


but not always. : 
An Example of this we have inGrey-hairs 


of Old-men, which is proper ſo/ely and to- 


all Mer, but not always; thats, nor till Men 
arrive to Old-age.. 


Of Accidents. 
We have already declard in the Second 


Chapter, that a form or Manner is that which 


cannot naturally ſabfiſt but by the ſubſtance, 
and that it 1s not join'd to the Subſtance with 


any neceſfary Connexion ; So that the thing 
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— 


ly underſtand: a Man, not conſidering whe- 
ther he be Prudert or no; but Prudence can- 
not be conceiv'd unleſs we: apprehend the 
Man, or ſome Intelligence being capable oft 
Prudence. © 

But wher- we couple the.confus'd and inde- 
terminate 1dea of Subſtance-with the Diſtin@ 
1dea of any form or manner, this [dea may 
repreſent all .things, wherein this manner 
is1ncluded. , 

. Thus the Jdeaof a Prudent Man will re- 
preſent all prudent Men 35 the Idea of Round 
will ———_ all Rownd Bodics.. - And: theſe 
Jdeas being thus expreſsd by Connotative 
Terms, are thoſe things which make the ft 
Univerſal, calld an Accident 5 becaulſeit does 
not eſlentially belong. to: the Thing to which 
It 3s/attributed:z for if 1t did; it would be 
exther Difference or Propri I 

But here it 1s alſo tobe 0 'd,as we have 
hinted before, that when two Subſtances 
are conceiv'd tagether,, another may be con- 
ceivd as the fornt or manner of the other. 
Fhus a Mar Cloathd may! be. confider'd- as 
ſomething compounded of:'a Man and Cloaths. 
But to be Cloatb'd, in reſpe of that Man, is 
the manner 'of his: appearing only ,. under 
which that Man: is conceiv'd, though the 
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Garments are Subſtances: and thus,to be clad 


| will belong to the; firſt Univerſal. 

* And ſo much forthe Univerſalls ſo pom- 
2 pouſly cri'd up in the Schools; for tis little 
4 material to know that there are Germs, Spe- 


* cies, Difference, Propriety, and Accident ;, but. 


7 to know the true Gemess, the true Spectes's 


2 of Gems, their Propricties and accidents, 


Z that's the main thing requiw'd 3 for the at- 
; taining of which knowledg we make no 
* queſtion to giye ſome light in the following 
Chapters, - after we have ſpok'n ſomething 
! before-hand of the Complex'd Terms. 


—— C EE 


CHAP. VII. 


| Of the Complex'd Terms, their Univerſality, 


and Particularity. 


Crnation to. ſome certain Term we joig 
{\ J other Terms, from which ariſcs in our 
| Minds a total Idea, of which we may affirm or 
deny thoſe. things, which cannot either bede- 
nrd or affirm'd: of the fingle terms ſeparately 
taken ; from whence proceed the Complex'd 
Terms; as a Pradent Man, a Tranſparent Bo- 
dy, Alexander the Son of Phillip. _ 
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Theſe additions are ſometites made by 
Pronouns Relative, as the Body which is Tran- 
ſparent, Alexander who 3s the Son of Philip ; 
the Pope who is Antichriſt. 

And indeed it may be affirm'd that altho 
theſe Pronouns are not always expreſi*'d, yet 
they are always to be underſtood, becauſe 
that in altering the Propoſition, they my be 

Expreſt. For a Tranſparent Body, and a Body 
that is Tranſparent, are equivalent. 

But that which is chiefly to be obſerv'd in 
Complex'd Terms 1s, that there are two kinds 
of Additions, of which the one may be cal- 
led Explicative, and the others Determinative. 

The Explicative in pofitive words, explains 
that which before lay hid eitherinthe Compre- Þ 
henfion of the Idea of the firſt Term,or at leaſt 
which agrees with 1t as an Accident, fo that 
It agrees with i generally and according to | 
its entire Extenſ1on. As when I fay, 4 Ma: F 
who is a Creatureendwd with Reaſon ; or a Man | 
who naturally defires Happineſs ; or a Man who 
zs Mortal. Forwhatis here added is only Ex- 
plicative, not changing any thing in the whole 
 Jdea, which is annex'd to the word Mar: Þ 
nor reſtraining it to ſignifie only certain Men; 
þut only it denotes thoſe things more clearly 
which are common to all Mankind. 

Of this nature are thoſe -Additions which Þ 
are appli'd to. Names, diſtintly denoting 
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Individuals, as when we ſay, London is the 


largeſt City in Europe 3 Julius Czfar was the 


greateſt Captain in the World 5 Ariſtotle the 
Prince of Philoſophers z Lewis the Fourteenth 
King of France z for here the Single Terms 
ſo pronounc'd, looſe nothing of their Exten- 
ſion, as being firſt determin'd as much asthey 
could be. | | 

| Determinative 1s that, which being added. 
reſtrains the  Signification of the Gereral 
Term, {othat itisnot now accepted 1n its full 
extenſion, but comprehends only a part of it z 
as Tranſparent Bodies, 'Wiſe men, a Rational 
Creature. Theſe additions are not ſimply Ex- 
plicative,but Determinative,becauſe they tnaim 
and curtail the Extenſion of. the firſt Term ; 
for the name of Body- here Ggnifbes only a 
part of the Body of : Mar, as a part of Men; 
of a Creature , as part of the Creatures. 

- But it. 1s the Nature of theſe additions 
ſometimes to create a'$7zgular out of a Com- 
mon Term, when they contain Conditions 
I:dividuant:as when Ifſay the King now Reign- 
ing, theCommon name of King 1s determin'd 
to the ſingle and only Perſon of James Il. 

There are alſo two other kinds of Com- 
plexed Terms; of which the firſt is Complex'd 
in words, the other in Sence only. 

Of the firſt kind are thoſe that have the 


therto mention'd. 


Addition expreſs d, as in the Examples = 
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Of the other kind are They, in which one 
of the Terms is only pronounc d, the other 
underſtood: as when-we ſay,the King. This 
Term is Complex'd inSenſe; becauſe when we 
pronounce the word, the Idea of the Com- 
mon. name does not preſent it ſelf to our 
minds alone, but, as adjoyn'd to it, the Iyez 
of Zewjs 14. who now Raigns in Fraxce. The 
infinite mamber of Terms 1s meant of thoſe 


which being thus complex'd, occur in daily 


Talk, as in every Family, Maſter, implying 
ſuch a One. Some Terms are alſo Complex'd 
aswell in Words as Senſe; but after various 
manners. - Thus the Price of Philoſophers 1s 
complex'd in words, becauſe the name of 
Prince is determin'd bythe word Philoſopher 3 
but in reſpect of Fifott, to whom the 
School-menare ſo addicted to give that Ti- 
tle, it is complex'd-iniSenſe, when the Idea of 
Ariſtotle is only obvious'to-the mind, nor be- 
ing expreſsd by any Sound that denotes the 
Perſon. 

All AdjeFtives or Connotatives are either Parts 
of Connex'd Terms, though they are clapt to- 
gether with their Sabſtances, or complex'd in 
Senſe, when'the Subſtantives are underſtood. 
Becauſe, aswe have ſaid/in the Second Chap- 
ter, theſe Connotative Names denote theSub- 
ject directly indeed; 'but mare confuſedly ; 
the Mode or Form indirectly z but more di- 
ſtinctly. £7252: 2nd 
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Chap. VII. The Art of Thinkns o1 
And therefore the Idea of the Subject is 
very General and very confus'd, repreſenting 
ſometimes Ertity, ſometimes a Body, which 
for the moſt part is deterwin'd by a diſtinct 
Form of the Idea. Thus White ſignifies a 
Thing that has Whiteneſs. And hence the 
Confus d: Idea of the Thing, is determin'd to 
fignifie thoſe-things only that are White: 
However: im this. Matter, it is chiefly to 
be obſerv'd, that there are ſome Complex'd 
Terms., which although they be only de- 


| termm'd to one only Izdividnal, nevertheleſs 


retain an Eqnivocal Univerſality, which may 


= be calld an Unzerſalzty of Error. For when 


| men agree that one only Thi 


1s ſignity*d 


| by ſuch a Term, but diſpute what that ozly 


| Thing really 1s, 1t happens that this Term 1s 


| apply'd by ſome to fignifie this Thing, by o- 


| thers, another Thing 
| that ſuch a Term be farther determin'd eij- 


.- | Hence it 6 requiſite 


ther by the-variety of Circumſtances or the 


| Series of Diſcourſe that the ſignification of 
the Term may be- made preciſely appa- 


rent. _ - ;6 

Thns. trze Religzon ſignifies one ſole Reli- 
gion, which 1s really the Church of  Eng- 
land; ' but! becauſe all People and eve- 
ry . Herefie | think their own Religion to 
be trueſt;” theſe Terms are highly Emrivo- 
rate, by Equrvocation of Error. For ' if an 
| Hiſto- 
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Hiſtorian ſhould -write that his Prince was 
moſt addicted to the true Religion, 1t cannot 
be ſaid what he means, unleſs it be known 
what Religion the Hiſtorian profeſs d. Forit 
he were a Church of England Man,it is under- 
ſtood of a Church of Ezglard Prince, or ofa 
Mahumetan, it the Hiſtorian were an Arabian 
Mahumetan, and :ſfo of a Roman Catholic 
Prince ; if the Author were a Roman Catho- 
lick. © 

Complex*d Terms, wherein there is Equivo- 
cation of Error cheifly comprehends thoſe 
Qualities of which the Senſe is no Judge, 
but the Mind. For men are prone to differ in 
their Opinion, concerning ſuch Things. 

For Example, ſhould we affirm, that no 
Soldiers were liſted by Marixs, but ſuch as 
were ſix foot high, this Complex'd Term, So!- 
dier, ſix foot high,is not ſubject to Equivocation 
of Error, when it is eafie for Soldiers to be 
meaſur'd, that we may know whether they be 
ſix foot high or no. But had it been decreed 
that none ſhould be liſted but ſach as were 
S$Foxt, this Term had been much more liable 
to Equivocation, when as it might be attribu- 
ted to ſuch Soldiers, that lookt. like ſtout 
Men, but are indeed/but meer Cowards. 

This Equivocation of Error is often found 
mn Complex'd Terms, The Chiefeſt of the Pariſrar 
CGeometricians ; the mait Learned, the m_ 
ejr, 
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eſt , the richeſt of Men.For though theſe Terms 
are divided by I-dividuant Conditions.ſeeing 
that one Perſon might be the chiefeſt of the 
Pariſian Geometricians 3 nevertheleſs this 
Term might be aſcnib'd to ſeveral, though 
proper only. to one; in regard it is an eafie 
thing for men to vary intheir Judgments con- 
cerning this matter 3 ſo that every one ſhall 
give this Title to him , whom he thinksto be 
the beſt and moſt excellent Geometrician. . 

Theſe Forms of Speech allo; The Sence of 
the Author , what the Author declares upon this 
SubjeF, are of the Number of theſe Equive- 


cates 3, eſpecially if the Author be ſo obſcure, 


that there be any Diſpute about his Senſe. And 
thus we find continual Altercations concern- 
ing AriſtetlesQpinion of Philoſophers, while 
every one endeavours to draw him to their 
Party. For although Ariſtotle had but one 
Sence concerning one Thing) yet becauſe he 
is variouſly underſtood by ſeveral,theſewords, 
the Sexce of Ariſtotle, are the Equivocations of 
Error. For every one pronounces that to be 
the Judgment of AriSotle,which he is perſwa- 
ded that Ariffotle meant ; and ſo if ſeveral 
believe, That Ariſtotle had a different Opi- 
nion of the ſame thing ; theſe Terms,the Serce 
of Ariſtotle in ſuch a matter, though ſingular 
mn themſelves, can never be apply d to Many, 
that is to fay, to all thoſe things, that Ariſtotle 
(tall 
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ſhall be ſaid to have writtenupon ſuch a Sub- 
ze& ; forſo they ſhall ſignifie with every one, 
what every one is perſwaded the Philoſopher 
thought. { 
But that we may the better underſtand , |? 

where lies this Equivocation of Error, it is |” 
to be obſerv'd, thatthe Terms of it are Con- |: 
otativez either expreſly, or in ſence. Now |? 
as I have ſaid, in Connotative Terms may bc |? 
conſider'd as well the Subjet, which 1s di- i? 
—_ or confusdly expreſs'd, as the Form or i! 
_ e which is direQly and indiſtmQly figni- 2 


ThusWhite confuſedly denotes a body, di- | 
ſtinaly Whiteneſs; thus, the Sence of Ariſtotle, | 


confuſedly fignifies. ſome Sentence, Thought, ® 
or Do&rine of his; diſtinaly,-the Relation 
of that Dodrine to Ariſtotle, to whom it is | 
attributed. : 
However the Equivocation which is found * 
in theſe Terms does not properly ariſe from Þ 
the Form or Mpde, which being diſtin&, can | 
never vary ;z nor from the Subje& confusdly F 
conſiderd, as not being freed from that con- *'? 
fuſion. For Example theſe words, Prince of |: 
Philoſophers, cannot be Equivocates , in re- | 
gard the Idea of Prince of Philoſophers can be © 
diſtintly apply'd to no [:dividual. But E- | 
quivocation conſiſts only 11 This, .that the | 
Mind inſtead of the confugd Subject ſubſti- 


rutrce 
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tutes another which is diſtin and determi- 


2 nate, to whichiForm 'or Manner are apply'd. 


Butin regard\men diſpute about'this matter; 
they may aſcribe the Title of Prince or Cheif 
to ſeveral Perſons, and fignalize 'em after- 
wards with what additional word they think 
moſtconvenient.ThusformerlyPlato was call d 
the Prince of Philoſophers; which Title 1s now 
conferr'd upon Ariſtotle. Thus the words, True 
Religion, not having any diſtin&, but a con- 
fusd Idea of any Religion, are no Equivo- 
cates, becauſe they denote nothing but that 


Religion which isabſolutely Trae. Butwhen 


the Mind has annex'd the [dea of True Rel:- 


gion to the diſtin& Idea of ſome particular - 


Worſhip diſtin&ly known, they become e- 


gregions equivocates, and fignifie tharWorſhip 
W1 


every one, which they account the 7rze 
Religion. 

The ſame is the Condition of theſe words, 
That which ſuch a Philoſopher held of ſuch a Mat- 
ter. For while they abide 1n their general I- 
dea, the general Idea fimply and generally 
will fignifie the Dodrine deliver'd by ſuch a 
Philoſopher concerning ſuch a Matter; as the 
Doctrine of Ariſtotle concerning the Nature 
of ' the Soul. Whereas the ſame words, that 


which,'&c. that is'to fay, this Doctrine, while 


it 1s under a confus'd Idea apply'd to no di- 


ftin& Idea, 'is not capable of Eqrizocation. 
But 
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But when the Mind inſtead of that Dottrine 
confus'dly conceiv d,ſubſtitutesa diſtinct Doc- 
trine,& a diſtin&Subjectzthen according to the 
variety of diſtin& Ideas, that ſame That which, 
&c.may be liable to Equivocation.Thus the Do- 
crine of Ariſtotle touching the Nature of the 
Soul is an Equivocate withPomponativs,who af- 
ſerts that Ariſtotle believ'd the Soul to be Mor- 
tal;and with ſeveral others of his interpreters, 
who on the other fide affirm that Ariſtotle 
taught the Immortality of the Soul, as wel] 
as Plato and Socrates. Hence it is, that words 
of this nature moſt frequently ſignify the 
thing with which the formindirecly expreſsd 
cannot agree. Suppoſe for example's ſake, 
that Philip was not the Father of Alexarder, 
as Alexander himſelf endeavoured to make 
out; theſe words, the Sox of Philip, denoting 
Generality, any perſon begot by Phzlip, erro- 


neoully ſpoken of Alexander, denote the per- 


ſon that is not really the Son of Phi/ip. In 
like manner theſe words,the Sexce of Scripture 
alledg'd by a Quaker, to prove a Sect quite 
contrary to Scripture ſhall denote that very 
Set in his Mouth, which he thinks to be ac- 
cording to the Sence of Scripture, and 
which he has therefore dignify'd with that 
name, of the Sexce of Scripturez nor are 
the Papiſts more 1n the right then they, who 
pretending to adhere to the Word of God; 


for 


upon-the Proteſtants inſtead of Gods Word. 
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CHAP. VII. 


4 Of | the Clearneſs and Diſtin@ion of Ideas, 4# 
” alſo of their Obſeurity and Confuſion. 


N Ideas cleartiefs may be diſcern'd fron 
Diſtia&ion , 'and obſcurity from contu- 
fion 3, for we may call thata dear [dea, when 
it imprints in us «lively, 4s F may call it, 
Sence of it ſelf, "whereas otherwiſe it may 
not be ſodiſtin&; The Idea of Pain becauſe 
it {trikes us ſo ſenfibly, may be call'd a Clear 
Idea ;, but yet it is confagd, becauſe it repre- 
ſents Paiz: to us, as'beingin the Hand, when 

| indeed it hes in the 'Sence, © 

Nevertheleſs'we may call every 7dea cleat, 
lo far as it is diſtin&3- for all obſcurity ariſes 
out of \Confuſion. - Thus the' ſence of the 

Pain that hurts us is clear and alſo diſtin 5 

but what is confusd in the Feeling, that is to 

ſay;that the Pairris in the hand,cannot befaid 
to beclear. 


. Now becauſe Clarneſs and Diſtin&tion are 
o Rone'and the ſame in [deas, it will be very re- 
|: Wquiſite to examine why ſome 1deas are clear, 


others confusd. H > But 
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for among them the word of God,fignifiesthatO- 
zl;o of Superſtitions/which they would obtrude 
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But this will be more apparent by the help | 
of examples, thenanyother way , and there- = | 
fore let us weave together a Catalogue of the F 
frſt Ideas, as well clear and diſtindt, as ob- | 
{cure and confusd.- - ——— ! 
The moſt clear Ide is that which every | 
Man hasof himſelf, as of the Thing that thinks; | 
as alſo the Ideas of thoſe other Appendixes 
to our thoughts, as to Judg, Diſcourſe, De- 
liberate, Perceive, Imagine. : 
Lleas of extended Sub s alſo are moſt | 
chiefly clear to us, as the Ideas of their 
Properties; as Figures, Motion, Reſt; for 
wah we jt feign that _ is apy no 
re, We cannot any 10 ing 
the chunking Sobltanes, while we-think ) 
yet we.cannot and Figs, a_y perceive what 


is Extenſion and | 

We alſo nn yn a d Duration, Or- 
der, and Number, ſo that we confiderthe Du- 
ration of anything to-be-form, under which 
we conſider the thing, -ſ0-long as the form 
continues 1n it. Thus order and number 
no way differ in cffe from things Orderd 
and Number'd. 

All theſe Ideas are o.clear, that we. FR 
quently render *em more obſcure, white 
we endeavour to illuſtrate *em with new.Ob- |; 
ſervations, and frame toour ſelves other J:le- |, 
-« then.thoſe which, we —_ from Nature. 
We 
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We may alſo ſay, that the Idea of God 13 
clear iri one reſpe&, tho in attother moſt ob- 
ſcure and imperfe&. AS 

It is clear, becauſe it ſuffices to diſcover 
the m_- number of - Attribtites in God, 
which we certainly know are tio whereelſe to 
befound but in Godsbnr it is obſcure in reſp:& 


of that Jdea which the Bleſſed have of him im 
= Heaven.And it is alſo Imperfect, in regard ottr 


we 
— 


mmmI—_— 


2 Minds being limited arid finite, cannot but 


moſt ImperfeMy conceive an infinite Beirg 3 
for Perfe&ion and Clearnefs m [eas are two 
different things. For they are Perfe; when 
they repreſent to us whatever is im the Objetz 
Clear when they repreſent to us as mich as 
_ by apprehetid the obje& clearly and 
3 On the other ſide they are cotifusd atid 
obſcure Ideas which we have of Senſtble Ona- 


cs wwF Wwe, ww "Me Os 


old, Heat, Porderoſity, 8c. As afothofe of 
our deſires, as of Hunger, Thirſt, Pain, &c: 
9 oy the reaſon of the Obſeartty of 
ae Ideas. 

In regard we were firſt Chifdreti before we 
7ere Men, and that exterior things operatrrigf 
fithin us, ſired up various Senſations in our 
ind by the help of thoſe Impreſſions which 
ey made in ourBodies; the Mind conſcions 
dat thoſe Setiſations are affc&ed agamft het 
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will, and that by ſome-Body's (as for example 
the Senſation of heat by the Eire) would not 
only judg that there were ſome things without 
her, which were the cauſesof theſe Senſations, 
( wherein ſhe was not deceivd ) but going 
farther, imagin'd ſomething in the Objects, 
altogether like Senſation, or at leaſt like the 
Tdeas thence ariſing. Upon theſe Conſidera- 
tions therefore, ſhe form'd Ideas to her ſelf, 
and transfer d the Senſations of Heat, Coll, 
&-c.anto thoſe things that are without her. And 
by that means thoſe confuſed and obſcnre [. 
deas of ſenfible qualities aroſe from hence, 
that the Mind intermix'd her own falſe Judg- 
ments with thoſe that ſhe deriv'd from Nature, 

Now in regard theſe ]Jeas are not natural 
but Arbitrary, Men have made a moſt tanta- 
ſtical uſe of *em, and turn'd 'em into meer 


Chimeras ; for tho' that Heat and Burning arc} 


two ſorts of Senſation ; the one weaker, the 
other fiercer, we have allow'd heat to the 
Fire, aftirming Fire to be -endurd with Heat, 
yet we have depriv'd Fire of the burning 
faculty, or of the pain which we feel in ap- 
proaching too near it, denying Fire to be af- 
tefted with Pain. 

But if Men had rightly apprehended that 
Pair is not to be attributed to the Fire that 
burns the Hand ; yet had they been in ano- 
ther error, while they thought pain to be * 
the 
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the hand which the Fire burns, when aspain 
s only in the Senſe, 

This was not only the Opinion of ſome of 
the antient Philoſopers, as the Cyrerarchs, but 
even of St. Auitin himſelf 5 For ſays he in his 
14 Book, de civitat. dei, Pains ſaid to be Pains 

the Fleſh, are pains of the Soul in the 

leſh and out "of the Fleſh 3 * af ww of the 

WM Fieſo is only ar Injury to the Soul, and a certain 
Widſert from its ofrrine : 4s the Pain of the 
Wl Sol, which is eſs, is a _ from thoſe 
things that befal wa againſt our Wills. 


Thus in his ſeventh Book upon Geneſis. ES - 


19. When the Soul feels the AﬀitFions of the Bo- 
WW , foe is offended in her att of Government o 
| the Body, her Rule being diſturb d, and this o 4 
. MWferce is call d Pain. 
MM Now that that Pair which is calld the Pair: 
< Mot the Body, belongs to the Soul and not to 
c the Body, is manifeſt from this, that thoſe 
c things that affe& us with Pain, ſeldom trou- 
t, Mble us when onr minds are intent upon other 
things, as we ſind by the Af7icar Prieſt, (of 
p- {whom St; in Z. 14. de Civitat, dei C, 24. 
Whowhen pleas d,xpon the Counterfeiting of Groans 
and Lamentations, would ſo abſtra&t himſelf 
trom his Senſes, ant lye as it were for Dead, that 
they could rot make him ſenſible of Pinching and 


o-N? rickine, nor of the beat o Fire, till it beean to 
MBeorck be: Shins. 4 2 
he H 3 ' Moreover 
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 Mareoverit is to be obſerv'd,thatneither the | 


311 diſpoſition of the hand, nor any motion a- 
riſing from burning, cauſes the Soul to be 


ſenfible of the Pain, unleſs this Motion be F 
Communicated to the Brain, by certamiſmall f' 
Strings inchided inthe Nerves, andextended |: 
from the Brain to the Hands, and other parts | 
of the Body, which cannot be mov'd nnleſs | 


that part of the Body be alſo mowd from | 


whence they derive themſelves. So that it | 


there be any accident that hinders thele little 
Strings from communicating the motion to 
the Brain (as un the Pal) a Man may en- 
dare Wounds and Pain without any Sence of 
Pain. Informuch that what appears = more 
ftrange, a Man may have a pain in his hands 
that wants hands, as oftem it to 
thofe whoſe handsare cut off; for if the 
threads of the Nerves extended from the 
Hand to the Brain be mov'd nearthe Elbow, 
where they terminate, they may move that 


part of the Brain to which they are faſtened, | 


in the ſame manner as it might be mav'd, if 
the ſame threads deſcended to thehand,as the 
one end of a ſmall Rope may bemoved in 
the ſame manner, if drawn about the mid- 
dle, as jf pull d at the other extremity 3 and 
thus the Sonl ſhould feel the ſame Pain as it 
wauld feel if the Perſon had hands. Fop the 
Soul direfts its artentiveneks thither from 


whence 
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whence that motion of the Brain usd topro- 
ceed, which before affefted it with that fort 
of Pain. Thus the Reflections that we be- 
hold in a Glaſs appear inthe fame place where 
they would be, d they be lookt upon 
with dire& beams, as being the moſt uſital 
manner of beholding Objects. 

And theſe things ſhall ſuffice to let -us un+ 
derſtand that it may well be, that a Soul ſe- 
parated from the Body may be hable to the 
Torments of Hell-Fire, and to feel the ſame 
Pain, as any one would feel through the tor- 
tures of Earthly Fire ; in regard that when it 
was joind to the Body.it wasnot the Body bur 


the Soul that feltthe pain of the Fire,and thar ' 


ou was nothing bur a certain ſadneſs of the 
ind wherewith it was afflicted for the ſuffe- 
rings of the Body, to which it was join'd by 
God. Why thenmay wenot conceive that di- 
vine Juſtice may ſo accommodate ſome part of 
thematerial Body to the ſeparate Sonl,that the 


Z motion of that matter may excite trouble- 


ſome and affliting thoughts in the Soul fo ſc- 
parated. 

Bat let us return to confusd Ideas. The 
1dea of Ponderofity is no leſs confus'd then 
any of the reſt already recited 3 for havin 
obſerv'd from our Infancy, that Stones a 
other- heavy things fall dawn as foon as let 
go out of our hands, we form'd: an [dee of 
H 4 the 
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the thing falling which is genuine and true. 
We alſo form'd an Idea of the reaſon why the 
thing does fall , which is true likewiſez but 
when we only ſaw the Stone, and nothing 
elſe that forced it downward, out of the 
raſhneſs of our Judgment we concluded that 
there was no ſuch thing as what we did not 
ſee, and therefore that the Stone fell by ver- 
tue of its own proper and intrinſic Force, 
and at length we afhx'd to this confuſed dex, 
coin'd only in our own Judgments the name 
of Pondexoſfity. | 

It came to paſs alſo that we made diffe- 
— _—_— of the ſame things of which 
the ſame Judgment was to be aſſerted , for 
as we ſaw Stones mov'd toward the Earth, 
we found Straw move toward Jet, and Steel 
toward the Loadftone. Therefore the ſame 


| 


Reaſon that bequeathes that quality to Stones | 


to be mov'd toward the Earth, ought to al- 
low the fame qualities to Straw and Iron for 
moving towards Jet - and the Loadſtone. 


However this would not ſatisfy 3 but on the 1 


contrary we have aflign'd to Jet, Amber, 
and the Loadfſtone certam qualities which we 
call AttraFive, -when with the ſame eaſe we 
might have endu'd the Farth with the ſame 
quality of attraGing heavy things. However 
theſe attraQtive qualities, (as alſo Ponderoſity 
it ſelf _) ſprang from Mepitumate Ratiotina: 
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ris, by which 1t was concluded, that Iron 
was neceſlarily attrafted by the Loadſtone, 


becauſe there was nothing ſeen that puſh'd - 


the Iron toward the Magnet ; whereas it can 
never be conceiy'd, that one Body ſhould 
attra@ another, unleſs the Body attraGting be 
mov*d, and the Body attracted be faſten'd to 
it. 

To theſe Judgments of our infancy we 
owe for thoſe Ideas that repreſent to us Pon- 
derous and hard things, more ſolid then Light 
and thin, and having more Body or Matter. 
Thus we believe that a Veſlel full of Gold 
contains more matter then if it were fill'd 


with Air, for thoſe Teas deriv'd themſelves 


from no other Foundation, then that when 
we were Children we were wont to make ex- 
trinfical Judgments of all things, according 
to their ACftions in reference to ns. Hence 
becauſe ponderous and hard Bodies ated 
more violently then Light and Thin, wecon- 
cluded that they contain'd more Subſtance 
then the other. When true Reaſon tells us, 
that the ſame part of matter poſlefſes the 


ſame ſpace, and the fame ſpaceis always fill'd 


with the fame quantity of Matter, 

So that a Cubic Veſſel of a Foot will con- 
tain no more Matter, being fill'd with Gold 
then Air. 'Nay, in ſome Sence it may be ſaid 
that being filld with Air, it contains more 
watter, 
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matter for a Reaſon not now longer here 
to be inſiſted on. | 
It may be faid that from the ſame Root of 
fore-judging of things, ſprang the fooliſh o- 
pinions of ſome, that our Souls are either 
the thinneſt part of the Air composd of A-. 
toms, according to Demecritus with the Epi- | 
cureans, or the Air kindled, as the Soicks 3 if 
or a particle of Celeſtial Light, as the Meri- 
cheans, or of later days Flad ;, or a ſuttle 
Wind, as the Socinians; for none of theſe 
could ever perſwade themſelves that Wood , 
Stones or Durt could ever be capable of 
thinking. And therefore Cicero at the ſame 
time that he aſſerts with the Stoicks, our Soul 
to be a ſuttle Flame, places itamong abſurdi- 
ties, not to be endu'd to think it ſhould e're 
derive its Orin from Earth or thick Air ; 
For ſaith he, I beſesch ye, is it poſſible to think 
that ſuch a force and maſt of Memory was ever 
ſowed in the Earth to ſpring up again, or thicker d 
together out of Cloudy and Air 2 For 
they believ'd that the more ſuttle and pure 
they made the matter, ſo much the leſs ma- 
_ the = thick and rs un it would 
e, that ſo at length they might rarify it into 
a thing of Thonght, which however 1s very ri- 
diculous ;, for a Body is not thinner then a 
Body, only that it is divided into lefler par- 
ticles, and more eafily agitated, - For thus on 
| | the 
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the other ſide it makes leſs refiſtance then o« 
ther Bodies 3 on the other it more eaſily pe- 
netrates their Pores. But whether it be indi- 
viſible or divided , whether it reſt or be 
mov'd, however it is not leſs material, lefs 
corporeal, or more capacious of Thought, 
it being impoſſible that the motion or figure 
of the Matter whether futtle or thick ſhould 
have any thing common with Cogitation ; or 
thata certain part of the matter that never 


| thought, when it reſted like the Earth, or 
was gently mov'dlikethe Water, fhould come 


to a knowledg of it ſelf apon a more vehe- 


ment Motion or augmenting the force of A- 


gitation, | 

Much more might beſaid upon this Subjec, 
but this ſhall ſuffice for the mclertadiew of 
all confusd Ideas, when they have all their 
Cauſes hketo theſe. 

There is one Remedy for this miſchief, to 


| caſt away all prejudicate opinions ingraft- 


ed in our Infancy, and to aflert nothing of 
what it belongs to Reaſon to pronounce, be- 
catiſe we fo judg dt itheretofoze, but becauſe 
we now judg it to be fo Examination. 
So ſhall we have only natural Ideas, and for 
fuch as are confus'd,. we ſhall only retam 
thoſe that.are clear, astharthereisſomething 
uw the Fire which is the reafon that I feel the 
heat 3 that all things which are ponderous, 
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are puſh'd down by ſome certain cauſe 3 not 
determining any thing of what is i the Fire 
that cauſes that burning , or of the cauſe that 
makes the Stone fall down till Ifind my know- 
ledg confirm'd by clear Reaſons. 
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CH AP. IX. 


Some Examples of con fed and obſcure Ideas 
drawn from Ethics. TE 


I NN the former Chapters we have brought 

ſome Examples of confus'd Ideas, which 
for the reaſons given«we legally aſſert to be 
falſe 3 But being all taken our of Phyſicks, it 
may not be from the purpoſe to produce ſome 
others out of . Ethics, in regard that falſe ]de- 
as, which are ford of Vertues and Vices, 
are far more dangerous. 

Nor indeed 1s any one more happy, or 
more unhappy becanlſe he has a true or falſe, 
a clear or obſcure Ideaof Ponderofity, Senſible 
Qualities, or the Senſes. It in thoſe things he 
be more or leſs knowing, he will neither be 
the better nor the worſe 3 whatever our opi- 
nion be touching thoſe things, we ſhall never 
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alter it for our ownſakes. Their Being is in- 
dependant from our knowledge,and the Con- 
duct of our Life is Independant from their Be- 
ing. So that all Menare allow'd to await that 
Knowledg which ſhall be our portion after 


this Life, and to leave the Government of 


the World to the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of 
God who governs it. 


But no Man can excuſe himſelf from en- 


deavouring to acquire a_ right Information 
concerning Vertue and Vice, becauſe that 
from the preſcripts of Judgments made.upon 
theſe things, our Laves are to be -go- 


vern'd, our 'Manners compos'd, and the E-. 


ternity of good or evilto be expected. 
and as the falſe. JJeas of Vertue and Vice 
are the reaſonthat we Judg amiſsof em; ſoin- 
finitely better would it be to know and amend 
theſe with Care and Induſtry,then to ſtudy the 
rectifying of thoſe other,which precipitancy of 
Judgment, or the prejudicateerrors of Youth 
ave obtruded upon us in reference to'natu- 
ral things, which can only ſupply Matter for 
lean a Patron Spectltion: a 
To diſcover all thoſt falſe dear, would 
require a Tranſcription of the whole Body 
of Ethicsz batour Sf _ here is to pro- 
poſe certain 'Examples'of the manner, how 
they are fornd by annexing together ſeveral 
Ideas that are not really annexed, which 
| produces 
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| produces ſeveral vain and idle Phantoms » | 


which Men never ceaſe hunting after,and miſc- 
rably waſte their timein hopes to attain that 
which is of no valne when attain'd. 


Man finds in himſelf the [eas of Miſery [ 


and Happineſs, which is neither falſe nor | 
confus'd, while general and. abſtradted : He F 
has alſo the [deas of Baſenefsand Excellency. | 


He covets Happineſs, avoids Miſery 3 he ad- 
mires Excellency, deſpiſes Baſeneſs, 

But rhe Contamination of Suywhich has a- 
henated God fram Man, in whom alone be 
could haye found true felicity, and to whom 
alone he ought to affix the Jadee of it, bas at- 
fixd this of Happineſs to an Innumera- 
ble company of other things. To the Love 
and Proſecution. of . which Man is. carried 


beadlong, as if he. thought to .recover his | 


loſt felicity in ther, = 

Hence has ariſen a vaſt heap. of falſe and 
obſcure [dexs, while every one thinks he 
ſhall be bappy in the poſletſion of what he 
loves 3 miſerablegt depriv'd of it. But Man 
has loſt his true Nobility, and real Excclien- 
cy by Sinning, Hence,that he may love him- 
lf, he is conſtraind. to repreſent himſelf to 
himſelf, other then what wndeed be 18, and 
to hide his Indigencies and Miſeries from him- 
{lf 3, to add many things to the Iz of him- 
IE, which belong not to hyti to the'end he 


may 
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may appear Greater and more Ange And 
_ behold the common Series of theſe falſe 
ears. __ 

; The firſt and chijefeſt is the propenſity of 
Concupticence to the Pleaſires of the Sence, 
ariſing from ſome exterior things: For when 
the Soul, perceives that her darling Pleaſures 
2 proceed from thoſe things, ſhe immediately 
- I joyns the Mes of good to thoſe things, and 
2 the [ea of bad tqthoſe other things that de- 
- | prive her of thoſe Pleaſures. And obſerving 
afterwards that, Power and Riches are the u- 
foal Inſtraments, whereby to acquire the 
means to indulge Concupifcence , ſhe be- 

ins to eſteem theſe for t Happinefles, 

and pronounces for Bleſled, the Rich and 
Potent'that enjoy *em ; the poor miſerable, 

FS for being depriv'd of theſe Delights. 

| But now as Felicity has always Excellency 
for her Companion, the Mind never ſeparates 
thoſe two Ideas, but always looks upon as 
great,all thoſe that ſhe conſiders as happy,and 
S as little and mean, all thoſe that are poor and 
ans, £4 And this 1s the reaſon that we con- 
2 tern the poor, and admire the opulent. Bur 
theſe are ſuch unjuſt and falſe Judgments, that 
St. Thomas believes, it is this worſhip and ad- 
miration of Riches, which is ſo much con- 
demn'dby St. James the Apoſtle, while he for- 
bids a more honourable placeto be affign'd - 
the 
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the Rich then to the Poor 3; tho this place is 
not to be ſo literally expounded, as if we 
werenottoſhew ſome outward-veneration to 
the Rich, which is not due to the Poor; ſeeing | 
that the order of the World, which Religion Þ 
doesnot diſturb, requires it, and this practiſe Þ* 
has been all along obſerv'd among men, high- Þ 


ly eminent for their Piety. And therefore | 
it is tobe underſtood of that inward reſpe&t, | 
which looks upon the Poor as ſubjected under | 
the Feet of the Rich, and the Rich as infi- | 
mitely exalted above the Poor. | 

But though theſe Ideas and the judgments | 
that ariſe from thence are falſe and  unreaſfo- 
able, yet are they common to all men 'that 
have not rc&ifid *em, as proceeding .from 
concupiſcence with which all men arc infected. 
Hence 1t happens that we not only think fo | 
honourably of the Rich, but that we alſo | 
know that all other Mortals render 'em the 
fame honour and eſteem. So that we repre- | 
ſent to our ſelves their Condition not only as | 
environ'd with all ſplendour and advantages 
that attend it, but worſhip it with all that | 
inward Adoration of Judgments with which | 
we flatter the Wealthy, and are known not 
only by the Common Diſcourſe of Men, but 
by our own Experience. 

This Fhantome of a Rich man, whom the 
Croud of his admigers ſurround, gaze upon 


with 
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with fixed Eyes,and reyerence with aninward 
Worlhip of Fear, obſervance and abject ſer- 
vility, 1s the true Idol of .the Ambitious, for 
for whoſe Jake they.cndurc ſo many mileries 
and throw themſelves into ſo many dangers. 

Now that it may appear that this is that 
which they all covet and adore, let us ſup- 
pole that there were but,one.only man inthe 
World .enduwd with Reaſon, and all the reſt 
men ,neerly in ſhape, were all but Statues 
mov'd by Engines 3 and -that-that one [Think- 
ing Man, knowing well that all thoſe Statues 
that reſembld him outwardly, were all de- 
priv'd of reaſon and thought, -had a ſecret 


way to moye *em by,certain-Springs ſo that }. 


they might perform all the.Oftices which he 
had a mind to.require from men; we may -be- 


heve;this Perſan would ſometimes take plea- 
ſare-.to_ divertiſe himſelf with the ſeveral 


Myyvments heſhould give;to-theſe Statues 3 but 
certainly he could never,delight himſelf or 


take ,any pride 1n the ,Honours, Bows and 


Cringes that they made him: rather he would 
be as weary.of em as,of ſo many, Fuppets 3 
and at length would ſatighe himſelf with ſuch 


ajtrain;as ſhould ſuffice-for neceſlary Services, 


withontdefiripg any greater number of theſe 
Statues then ſhould be for his uſe. | 
So that. its, not, the. ſimple and, external Obe- 
dience of Attendants ſeperated from the inter- 
| nal 
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nal ſubmiſſion of the Mind that is the Object of 
aſpiring Ambition. "Tis Dominion over men 
not Statues which rhey covet; and the plea- Þ 
ſure of thoſe that Rule proceeds from the im- Þ 
preſlionsof Fear, eſteem and admiration which Þ 
they imprint in others. : 

From whence it is manifeſt that the Idea Þ 
with which they are blinded is no leſs vain 
and empty, then the Idea of thoſe whom we 
properly call Vain-gloriovs men, who are they 
that feed themſelves with Praiſes, Eulogies, 
Titles, and other things of this nature: - The 
only thing that diſtinguiſhes the one from the 
other 1s the ſingle difference of Opinions and 
Judgments, which both are deſirous to com: 
municate to others. For as it is the main de- 
fire of the Vain-Glorioxs to excite in others a 
ſenſe of Love and Eſteem for their Know- 
ledg, Eloquence, Wit, and Dexterity 3 *tis the 
delight of the ambitious to excite. in others 
motions of Terrour, of Obedience and Sub- 
miſhtion to their Grandeur, and Ideas conform- 
able to thoſe judgments, by means wherecf 
they appear formidable, exalted and Potent 
So that both the one and the other place thei 
happineſs in the Thoughts of another: but 
the one make choice of one ſort of Thought; 
the other of another. 

There is nothing more common then to ſc 
theſe vain Phantomes compos'd of the fal:W 
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Judgments of men, how they overturn Enter- 
prizes of greateſt importance, as being the 
principal mark to which all the Aftions of our 
hves are- directed. 

That - ſame Valour fo highly eſteer'd in 
the World; which cauſes them that would be 
ſignaliz d for brave and ſtout, to throw them- 
ſelves into the moſt apparent andthreatning 
dangers,1s no more oft times then an over ear- 
neſt bending the Mind to theſe vain and ſhal- 
low Things that fill the Brain. Few Perſons 
when they are ſerious deſpiſe Lite, and they 
who ſeem to dare death at a Breach or-1n a 
Batte], tremble likeothersand frequently are 


more afraid when Death attacques'em in their 


Beds. But this ſame bravery of theirs which 
they ſhew upon ſundry Occaſions proceeds 


| from hence; that they have ſtill hovering be- 


fore their Eyes the reproaches thrown upon 
Cowards and Puſilanimous Creatures; and 


on the other ſide the applauſes which are g1- 
vento the Valiant; and the Phantoſm ariſing 
from theſe two Conſiderations ſo poſleſles 
their Minds, that they have no leiſure to think 
upon Death. | 


For this reaſon the Perſon that is moſt con- 


verſant in the fight of men, becomes the moſt 
Generous and Brave ; and that, becauſe of the 
Judgments which other men make of him. 
Hence 1t comes to paſs that the Captains are 
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more couragious then the Common Souldiers, 
and that rhe Nobility and Gentry carry more 
lofty,minds thenthe Ordmary Sort of People. 
For that having more honour to loofe and to 
acquire;they are more ſenſible and jealous of it, 
The fame labours, faid a great Captam, are 
not equally toylſome to a General of an Ar- 
myand a Common Soldier : For the Captain 
of an Army, upon whom the Eyes of all men 
are fix'd, is thruſt forward to difficult under- 
takings, whereas a Common Souldier dilate 
his thoughts no farther then the hopes of his 
Pay, or the gains of Plunder, or the Repu- 
tation of being ftont, which ſeldom extend; 
d his own Regiment. 

What do they propoſe to themfelye; 
that build ſuch ſtately Fabricks above their 
Condition and their Fortune? Not the ad- 
vamage of commodious living therein. For 
ſach acoſtly Magmficence does 'em more harm 
then good 3 and it 1s evident, that1f they 
were alone in the World, they would never 
put themſelves to that Charge and trouble; 
or if they thoughtthey ſhould be defpis'd by 
all that ſaw thoſe Houſes. Ther the 
Houfes are built for the ſake of 'others that 
they think will applaud the Bnildings. They 
1magine that all that ſhall behold thoſe Pala- 
ces, will entertain motions of Refpe& and 
Admuiration for the Maſter. And therefore 

they 
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they repreſent themſclves to themſelves asin a 
Theater, fitting in the midſt of their Palaces 
environd with crouds of People, that behold 
all from top to bottom, and thence conceive 
<m Great, Potent, Happy and Magnificent ; 
and this Idea filling their Minds, ſpurs 'em 
on to thoſe expences and to be at that rrou- 
ble. 

'Why do men load their Coaches with ſach 
a great number *of Lacqueys? Not for the 
great ſervice they do, for they are rather a 
trouble then a Convenience 3 but. to unprint 
inthe minds of the beholders an Idea, that it 
is ſome perſon of great Quality that paſles by; 
and the proſpect of that Idea, which they i- 
magine the {ight of a Coach fo loaden will 


him to whom thoſe Coaches belong. 

And thus, if we weighin the ſame ballance 
all Conditions, all Employments, all Profefli- 
ons that are eſteem'd in the World, we ſhall 
find that that which renders *em delightful, 
and alleviates the pains and toyl that attends 
em, 1s this, ' that they repreſent to the Mind 
the Ideas of Reſpet,Eſteem,Fear and Admira- 
tion that others have for us. On the other ſide, 
that which renders ſalitude tedious to the moſt 
part of the World, is this, that in ſeperating 
themſelves from the view, they alſo ſeperate 
themſelves from the judgments and thoughts 


I 2 of 


create in the beholders, ſatisfies the vanity of 
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of men. / For ſo their hearts become empty 
and famiſh'd as being depriv'd of their uſual 
nouriſhment, and not finding 1n themſelves, 
wherewithal to feed their Thoughts. And 
therefore the Heathen Philoſophers deem'd a 
_ ſolitary Life ſo inſupportable; that they F 
{crupl'd, not to aver, that a wiſe man would Þ 
not be bound to enjoy all the bleſſings of Bo- F 
dy and Mind, to live alone 3 and not to have Þ 
any perſon to whom he might impart his hap- 
pineſ? by diſcourſe. And indeed there is-no- 
thing but the Chriſtian Religion that can ren- 
der Solitude defirable ; - for becauſe it teaches 
men to deſpiſe the World, it affords 'em at 
the ſame time other Objed&s to employ the 
mind and more worthy to fill the heart, for 

which they have no need of the fight and 
commerce of Company. | 
But here it is to be obſerv'd, that the de- 
ſires of men donot terminate in knowing the 
thoughts and judgmentsof others concerning 
themſelves 3 but being known, they make a 
farther uſc of *emto aggrandiſe and exalt the 
Idea which they have ot themſelves, adding 
to them, and incorporating other Aſcititious 
and Forreign Ideas, and imagining through a 
groſs deluſion that they are really greater, beÞ 
cauſe they live in a larger Houſe, and that 
there are more people who admire 'em. 
Though all theſe things are extrinſecal as to 
them» 
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themſelves, and belong not to 'em at all ; 
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nor can the thoughts of other men preſerve 
or vindicate 'em from the want and miſery to 
which they were before obnoxious. 

From whence we may diſcover what it is 


Z that renders agreeable to men ſeveral things 


which otherwiſe are altogether incapable to 


8 divert and _ the mind. For the rea- 


ſon of the pleaſure that men take therein a- 
riſes from this, that the Idea of themſelves re- 
preſents*em to themſelvesgreater then ordina- 
ry, by means of ſome vain circumſtance which 
they add to it. | 

- They take delight in diſcourſing of the 
dangers they have run, as forming from the ac- 


cidents an Idea which repreſents us to our 


ſelves either as prudent, or elſe particularly 
favourd by God. We love to diſcourſe of 
ſickneſles we haveeſcap'd, as repreſenting to 
our ſelves the ſtrength of our Bodies, able 
or a ſuch deſperate attacks of Mor- 
tality. 

We love to be Victorious in every thing, e- 
ven in Play, wherein there is nothing of cun- 


ing but all hazard, though we do not play for 


gain; adding to our own 1deathe Idea of Hap- 


J pineſs at the ſame time. This imaginary hap- 


pineſs we are apt to think, belongs to us, as a 
permanent Quality, which makes us claim the 
lame ſucceſs for the future as our Right. Thus 
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Gameſters chufe to try the Fortune of the 
Dice with ſome before others : which is ne- 
verthelefs very ridiculous: for a man may be 
ſaid to have livd happily to ſach a moment 3 
but that he ſhall have the ſame Fortune the 
next hour 3 there is no farther probability, 
but that we may be as certain that they who 
have been hitherto miſerable, may for the fu- 
ture be happy. 

And thus their Minds who are addicted 
to the World, have no other Objedts of their 
deſires, then theſe vain Chimera's that daily 
diſtra& their Brains; and even they who carry 
the greateſt reputation for wiſdom,feed them- 
ſelves with theſe Dreams and Delufions. And 
therefore only they who dire their Lives and 
the Action of their Lives to Eternal Things, 

may be4aid to fix their thoughts upon real, 
ſolid, arid. pertnanent Objefts, when all ©- 
thers do but follow vanity and empty No- 


thing, and give themſelves over toLies and 
Errours. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of another Cauſe of Confufion in our Thoughts 
and Diſconrſe 5 Ideas anmex'd to Words. 


E have already faid that the Neceffi- 

ty we have to make uſe of Exter- - 

nal figns to expreſs our Minds, is the reaſon. 
that we fix [teas to words in ſuch a manner, 
that many times we conſider the words more 
then the things. ER. 

Forit is to be obſerv'd, that tho? Men have 
frequently different Ideas of the fame things, 
nevertheleſsthey make uſe of the ſame words 
to expreſs *em 3 as the Idea which a Heathen 
Philoſopher has of Vertue, is not the ſame 
which a Divine hath , yet both expreſs their 
Idea by the ſame word Vertre. 

Moreover the ſame Men at different Ages 
have confider'd the fame things after very 
difierent Manners ; and yet they have ram- 
maſgd all theſe Ideas under one name: which 
1s the reaſoh that in pronouncing the word 
or hearing it pronoun'cd, a Man is preſently 
Confounded, apprehending the word ſome- 
times accofding to one [dex, ſometimes ac- 
cording to another. For Example, a Man 
underſtanding 


— 
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underſtanding that he has ſomething within 
him, whatever it be, which is the occaſion 
of his Nouriſhment and Growth, has call'd it 
a Soul, and has extended this 1dea not only 
to What reſembles it in Animals, but in 
Plants. h 

And perceiving alſo that he had Thought-, 
he has call'd this principle of Thought by the 
Name of the Soul. Whence it has come to 
paſs that by this Reſemblance of the name, 
he has taken for the ſame thing, the princi- 
pleof Thought, and the principle of Nou- 
riſhment and Growth. In like manner the 
name of Life is given to that Faculty from 
whence the Animal functions proceed, as al- 
ſo the Cogitative Faculty, which are two 


things abſolutely different. 

Thus theſe words, Sexce and Senſation , 
when they are ſpoken of any of the five Sen- 
ſes, are vehemently peſter'd with Equivocati- 
ons. For three —_ happen to us when we 

c 


makeuſe of our Senſes, as 1. when we ſee any 
thing. There is a Motion in the Corporeal 
Organs, as the Brain and Eye. 2. Theſe 
motions give an occaſion to the Soul to per- 
ceive ſomething. As when by the motions 
firſt begun in the Eye, by the reflexion of the 
Light, in the falling Rain oppos'd tothe Sun- 
Beams, it has the [deas of Red, Blew, and 
Yellow. 3. We make a Judgment of what 

we 
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we ſee 3 and thus we judg theſe Colours to 
belong to the Rainbow, which we pronounce 
to be of ſucha Magnitude, of ſicha Figure, 
and at ſuch a diſtance from us. Of theſe three 
the firſt only belongs to the Body 3 the other 
two ſolely to the Mind; however by oc- 
caſion of what is perform'd in the Body. 
Nevertheleſs we comprehend all theſe three 
things under the name of the Sexce or Senſa- 
tion of the Sight or Hearing. For when we 
fay the Eye ſ-es, or the Ear hears, -1t cannot 
be underſtood but according to the Corpore- 
al Organ 3 it being apparent that the Eye 
does not apprehend the objects which it ſees, 


nor judg of 'em. On the other fide we do ' 


not ſay we have ſcen ſucha one, if the mind 
call'd off hy another object has not made re- 
flection upon. the perſon that preſented hin- 
{elf before our Eyes. And then wetake the 
word See for the thought torm'd inour Mind, 
in purſuit of what paſs'd in our Eye and in 
our Brain. And according to this Significas 
tion of the word See, it 1s the Soul and not 
the body which ſees, as Plato maintains and 
Cicero after him. For indeed faith he, we do 
ot now behold with our Eyes the thing which we 


| ſee 5, for there is no ſence in the Body. There 


are as it were certain Paſſages made from the ſeat 
of the Soul to the Eyes, the Ears and Noſe, and 
therefore ſeeing often interrupted either by ſome 
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thonght, or the force of ſome Diſeaſe, we neither 


hear nor ſee with open or entire Eyes or Ears. 
Whence we may eaſily apprehend that the Soul both 
hears and ſees, not thoſe parts which are but as 
the Windows of the Soul. In ſhort, we take 
thoſe words Senſation of Sight, Hearing, &*c. 
for the laſt of theſe threethings, that 1s, for 
the Jadgments which the Soul makes in pur- 
ſuance of the Preceptions it has made, by 
occaſion of what paſsd in the Corporeal 
Organs, as when we ſay the Sences are de- 
ceiv'd, at the ſame time that we ſee a crook- 
ed Stick ſo appearing in the Water, or the 
Sun but two foot in Diameter. For it 1s cer- 
tain therecan be no Error or Fallity neitherin 
thoſe things that happen in the Corporeal Or- 
gans, nor inthe bare Perception of the Soul, 


w hich 1s only A {imple apprehenſ! on 3 bur the z 


Error proceeds from hence, that we judg a- 


miſs, in concluding that the Sun 1s but two 
Foot 1n Diameter, in regard that by reaſon 
of its vaſt diſtance from us, it comes to pals 
that the Image of the Sun which is formyd in 
the bottom of the Eye, is near at hand, of 
the ſame bigneſs which an objett of two Foot 
would form at a diſtance more proportionable 
to our manner of Sight. But becauſe we have 
made this Judgment in our Youth, and for 
that we are ſo much accuſtom'd toit, that it 
1s made at the fame Inſtant. that we ſee the 
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Sun, without any Examination hardly, we 
attribute it to the Sight, and we ſay we ſee 
the objes little or great, as they are nearer 
or more diſtant from us. tho! it be indeed 
the Mind, not the Eye that judges of their 
ſmallneſs or magnitude. 

All Languages are full of words of the ſame 
nature, which not having any more then one 


Sound, are nevertheleſs the ſignifications of | 


Ideas altogether different. | 
But we are to underſtand that when an E- 
- quivocal word figmfies two, things which 
have no Relation one to another, and which 
Men havenever confounded intheir thoughts, 
it is almoſt impoſſible that Men ſhould there- 
by be deceiv'd, .or that they ſhould be rhe 
canfe of Errors. For the Equivocal word 
Aries a Ram, which ſignifies both a certain 
Creature, and a Sig. in the. Zodiac, ſhall ne- 
ver impoſe upon a Perſon that has but a grain 
of common Sence. Whereas it 1s a aiffcult 
thing not to be deceiv'd when the Equivoca- 
tion ariſes fromthe errors of Men, who have 
negligently confounded different Ideas, as in 
the word Soxt; for we take it for gramtes, 
that they who firſt made uſe of thoſe words, 
did inquire into their Significations, and fo it 
ſuffices us to pronounce 'em, without ever:exa- 
mining whether the [ea which we have of 
1t be clear and diſtinct. Nay , ſometimes 
we 
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we attribute thoſe things to the fignification 
of the ſame word, which falls not, but upon 
Heas of things altogether Incompatible, not 
perceiving that we have confounded two dit- 
ferent things under the ſame Word. 


_ 


CHAP. Xl. 


Of the Remedy of Confuſion i» our Thoughts 
and Ratiocinations, ariſing from the Confuſe- 
on of Words : Of the Benefit of defining 
Words: and of the difference between the de- 
finition of Things and Nam:s. 


HE beſt way to avoid the confuſion of 
Words , which we find in different F 
Languagesis to make a new Language,and to Þ 
coyn new Words, to belong only to thoſe 1- Þ 
deas , which they are afſign'd to fignifie. To F 
which pnrpoſe there is no neceflity to frame 
new Sounds of Words, becauſe we may make 
uſe of ſuch as are uſually praftis'd , looking 
upon *em, as if they had no ſignification, that 
we may aſcribe to 'em thoſe Notions which 
we intend 'em 3 which it behoves us deſign 
by other {imple words, free from all Equivo- 
cation. Thus were it to beprov'd, that the 
Soul 1s Immortal, this Word Azima; the Soul, 
being 
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being Equivocal, will eaſily make a Confufion 
in what 1s to be ſaid. For the avoiding of 
which, I will retain this word Sorl, as a 
ſound deſtitute of all Notion, and make uſe 
of it only to denote that thing which in us 
1s the principle of Thought, by ſaying I ca/ 
the Soul that, which in us js the Principle of 
Thoueht. 

Behold here the definition of the word. with 
ſo much benefit made uſe of by the Geometri- 


_ cians, which is cautiouſly to be diſtinguiſh'd 


from the definition of the thing. 
For in the definition of the thing, as thus, 


a Man 3s a Rational Creature, time is the mea-. 


ſure of motion, we leave to the Term defi- 
ned. that is Mar, and Time the uſual notion 
wherein we aflert other [deas to be contairrd, 
as the Idea of Rational Creature, Meaſure of 
time, whereas 1n the definition of the word. 
as we have already ſaid, we only:mind the 
Sound, and afterwards determine the ſound 
to bethe ſign of ſome [dea, defign'd for other 
Words. 

But great heed is to. taken leaſt we con- 
found this definition of the word of which 
we here diſcourſe, with that other of which 
othersſpeak, who will haveit be the explana- 
tion of what a word ſignifies according to the 
vulgar Idiom of the Language, or its Etimo- 
logie, which we ſhall ſpeak More of in another 


Place. 
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place. But here we only mind the particular 
uſe to which he that defines a word, will have 
it apply'd for the better underſtanding his 
meaning, not caring whether it be taken in 
the ſame Sence by others. 

And from.hence it follows 1. That the De- 
finitions of words.are at pleaſure, but - that 
thoſe of things are not ſo. For every Sound 
being. of it's{clf and init's own nature 1ndit- 
ferent, to ſignific any thing, it 1s lawful tor 
me for my particular uſe, provided I adver- 
tiſe others .of 1t, to ,deternnne ;a Sound to 
fegnifie any thing preciſely without the-pix- 
ture.of any.other. Butt 15.quite otherwiſe 
with -the-Dcfnition .of things. ,For it does 
not depend.ypon:the pleaſure of men that Z- 
deas ſhauld includewwhatever they would have 
,cmito jinclude.: for .that if in defining {eas Þ 


we.add any. thingiywhich they do not com- 


prehend, we all mo inevitable Error. 
To-grwe-an;Example of .the.one. and the,o- 
ther : ;If in ,deſpoikng the 4word Para/e/lo- 
gra of all other {ignification, I apply it.on- 
ly-to-fjenifie a Trzerngle; this.is lawful for me 
todo, ,nor.do. I commit any ;Exror - 1n;ſo do- 
ing: nay,provided Lonly take it in this Man- 
ner'; 1 may affirm that a, Paralel/ogram has 
three-Angles equal to.two,Right Angles, But 
it -L-leave the Vulgar.[dea to:this. word, to, fig- 
nie a Fi2ure whoſe des , are Parallel, .and 
yet 
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yet afhirmthat a Parallellogram is a figure con- 
filing of three Lines, in regard this would be 
thena Definition of the Thing, it would be 
abſolutely falſe 3 it being impoſſible that a 
Figure conſiſting of three Lines ſhould have 
its fides Parallel. 

In the ſecond place it follows, that Con- 
4 tentions about the Definitions of words ought 
not to be raisd, for that Reaſon, becauſe they 
are Arbitrary. For you cannot deny that 3 
man has not grven the ſfignification to a Sound 
which he ſays, he has, after he has given no- 
tice of it, nor that it has not that ſignificatt- 
on according to the uſe which he makes of it ; 


but we may contend about the Definitions of 


Things becauſe they may be falſe, as we have 
jlready ſhewn. | 
Thirdly it follows that every Definition of 
word when it cannot be call'd in Queſtion, 
may be taken for a Principle. Which cannot 
de ſaid of the Definitions of Things 3 in re- 
rard they are propoſitions that may be de- 
yd by thoſe who ſhall find any Obſcurity 
herem. And thereforelike other Propoſitt- 
dns they ought to be prov*d, and not tobe 
aken for True 5 unleſs they appear perſpicu- 
bus in themſeves, like Axtoms. | 
But as to whatlI ſaid but now, that the De- 
ution of a Naine may ſupply the place of a 
inciple, it requires a farther —— 
or 
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For it isonly true, in regard it cannot be 
controverted but that the determin'd Idea 
may be call'd by the afſign'd name. Never- 
thelefs we ought not to conclude any thing 


of the Idea it ſelf, nor to believe it can exhi- Þ 
bite any thing poſitively to us for that reaſon Þ 
alone, becauſe it is call'd by ſuch a Name. F 
For Example, I may define the Name of Chi- F 
»eraand ſay,l call a Chimerathat whichimplies Þ 
a contradiction; however it does not thence Þ 


follow that a Chimera is any thing. In like 
manner, a Philoſopher ſays to me; I call Pon- 
derofity the Interior Principle which cauſes a 
Stone to deſcend without any compulſive vio- 
lence 3 I ſhould willingly grant the Definiti- 
on without contradiction, becauſe it leads 


me to the knowledg of what he deſires to 
make me underſtand ; but I will deny, that Þ 
what is ſignified by the word Gravity is any Þ 
thing real, 1n regard there 1s no ſuch princi- Þ 


ple in Stones, 
I wt explain this a little farther, becauſe 


thereare two great Errours committed in Vul- Þ 
zar Philoſophy upon thisSubje&t. For itcon- Þ 
founds the Definition of the Name with the 
Definition of the Thing, and attributes to 
the former what only belongs to the Second. 
For the Philoſophers having coyn'd an infinite Þ 


number not of Names but of Things accord- 
to their own Fancies which are altogether 


falſe 
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falſe, as not explaining neither the Nature of 
Things nor the [deas which naturally we have 
| of cm, yet they obtrude theſe Definitions up- 
» © on us for ſich as are not to be cofftradiced. 
* So that if any one deny 'em, when deſer- 
vedly they may be denied, they exclaim a- 
gainſt him as one that ought to be exter- 
| A the Schools, as not fit to be diſputed 
* with. 
* | Secondly the vulgar Philoſophers very ſel- 
© dom or never make uſe of thoſe Definitions 
of names, to remove or clear any obſcurity, 
nor fix 'em to any certain [eas clearly de- 
fign'd, but leave 'em in darkneſs and confufi- 
on. Whence it happens that moſt of their 
diſputes, are only diſputes of words 3 and 
whatever is clear and true in [deas, that they 
2 abuſe, to eſtabliſh and maintam, what is con- 
fusd and dark in the ſame - which Errour 
would be avoided by the Definition of the 
Name. Thus the Philoſophers believe that 
there is nothing in the World more unqueſti- 
{ onable then that Fire 1s hot, or that a Stone 
© is heavy, and that it would bea tolly to deny 
cither. Which indeed they may make all the 
World belicve, ſo long as they forbear from 
the Definition of Names. But when once 
they do that, it will preſently appear what 1s 
obſcure, and what apparent 1n reference to 
thoſe things. Firſt then 1t 1s to be ask'd 'em, 
K 2 _ _ "What 
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what they mean by theſe words Hot and Por- 
derons For if they anſwer that by Hot they 
only mean that which is only proper to cauſe 
in us a Seftiment of Heat, and by Heavythat 
which falls downward not being propt up 5 
they may then deſervedly fay, that it is a folly 
to deny Fire to be Hot and Stones to be Hea- 
vy. But if they mean by Heat that which 
has in it'sſeclf a Quality like to that which we 
imagine when we feel heatz and by Heavy 
that which has mn it (elf an Internal Principle F 
which cauſesit to fall to the Center, not being 
compell'd by any violence from without ; 
it will be eaſy then to demonſtrate to 'em, 
that it is no demal of a clear thing, but of a 
thing which 1s very obſcure, if notaltogether 
falſe, that Fireis hot in that Sence; or that a 
Stone 1s heavy 3 1n regard it is apparent that 
Fire cauſes in us a fence of Heat, by that a&i- 
on whercby it operates upon our Bodies, but 
It 15 no way evident that there isin the Fire 
any thing like to that which we feel in the 
Fire. And it1s as evident in the ſame man- 
ner that Stones tall down 3 but it is not ſo 
clear, that they fall of themſelves without a- Þ | 
ny outward detruding Violence. 8-7 

Thus we ſee the great benefit of defining Þ | 
names, for that by this means we underſtand Þ = 
what 1t1is we diſpute of, that we may ! 
not contend mw vam about words, which Þ \ 
we Þ 
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> pnderſtand ſome one way, ſome another, 
z«  trequently praftisd even in our ordina- 
; Cnicourles. 


But befides this benefit there is alſo ano- 


ther, which 1s, that we cannot many times 


have a diſtin& Idea of a thmg, amleſs we 
makeulſe of many words to denote it, Now 
it would be Impertinent eſpecially in writings 
that concern the Sciences to be always repea- 
ting a long Series of words. And therefore 
having once. defin'd the thing by ſeveral 


words, we fix toſome one word. the [4ea con- 


3 ceivd to ſerve inſtead of all the reſt. 


Thus after we have found that there are . 


numbers that may be divided into two equal 
Numbers, to avoid the often repetition of 
thoſe words, we fix this Propriety, and call 
a number that may be divided into two e- 
qual Numbers, an evez Number. Whence it 
is apparent, that as ofcen as we make uſe of 
the defin'd Name, the Definition 1s to be 
mentally ſirppli'd, which a Man muſt have al- 
ways ſo ready in his Mind, that as foon as he 
hearseven Numbers, he preſently underſtands 
ſach a number as may be divided into two 
Numbers : and theſe two things ought to be 
ſo inſeparable from the thoughts, that the 
Tongne ſhould no ſooner Sthe one, but 
the Mind ſhonld add the other. For they 
who have defin'd Names as the Geometrict= 
K 3 | are 
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ans do with ſo much Care, did it only to a- 
bridg their Writings (or as St. Aſtin ſays) 
Leaſt by continual Circumlocution they ſhould 
Create delays : | but yet 'they do not do 
it to abridg the Ideas of the things of 
which they diſcourſe, believing the Mind 
will ſapply the entire Definition to ſhort 
words, which they only make uſe of to a- 
void the Perplexity which multitude of words 
would produce, 


CHAP. MIL 


Certain Obſervations of great Importance, touch- 8 


ing the Definition of Words. 


| Aving thus explain'd the nature, bene- Þ 
| fit and neceffity of the definition of Þ 
Names, it will not be from the purpoſe to © 
ſpeak ſomething of their uſe, leaſt an ill uſe 
be made of 'em. 

Firſt, all Names are not to be defin'd ; for 
that would be often unprofitable and impoſ- 
ible to bedone. I ſayunprofitable z for that 
when the [deas concerv'd of things are di- 
ſtinct, and that all Men underſtanding the 
ſame Langnage, conceive the ſame Idea, it 
would 
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would be fuperflaous to define ſuch a name, 
| Þ becauſe we have already the intent of the 
\ F Definition, as being fix'd without a definition 
to the diſtin&tand clear 1dea. F 
But this happens in things that are purely 
© ſimple, of which all Men naturally have the 
ſame Idea, ſo that the words by which they 
. © are denoted, are underſtood by all men in 
2 the ſame ſence, or if there be any mixture 
: of obſcurity, [that which is clear is primari- 
ly underſtood. And fo they who make uſe 
of ſach words to denote a clear [dea, need 
not fear leaſtthey ſhould beunderſtood amiſs. 
= Such are the words, Ens, or being, Thought. 
* Extenſion, Equality, Duration or Time. For 
| tho' ſome may obſcure the Idea of Time by 
© ſeveral Propoſitions, which they call Definiti- 
2 ONs-3 as that 7 ime is the meaſure: of motion accor- 
ding to Priority and Poſteriority ; nevertheleſs 
= they never mind theſe definitions themſelves, 
2 when they ſpeak. of Time, 'nor.do they con- 
- ceive any other thing of it, .So_ that both 
; Learned-and Unlearned with the ſame facili- 
: ty underſtand; the ſame thing when they hear, 
” that a Horſe takes up leſs time in pacing a Fur- 
C. © ſong then a Tortoiſe, 
it © 1 have ſaid moreover,that it is impoſſible to 
j- © define all words.In regard that to define ſome 
\c © words, there is a neceſlity. of uſing other 
it © words that expreſs the Idea, to which thas 
K 4 word 
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word” is to be annex*'d. And then if theſe 
words which were made uſe of to explain the 
the firſt, be alſo to be defin'd 3 there will be 
a neceflity for other words, and fo to the 
Worlds end. And therefore there ate ſome 
primitive words which carmot be defind, and 
1x would be as great a fault to be too curious 
14bout their Definitions, as not to define ſifh- 
ciently 5 for both ways we fall into the ſame 
Confuſion, which we labonr to avoid. 

'The fecond obſervation'/ts, that we otight 
not to change Definitions known and alred- 
dy recervd, unleſs we meet with ſomething 
in'em thatis to be found faalt with ; for it i 
always more eaſy ro teach the fignification of 
a word to others, when Cuſtom already re- 
eciv'd , at leaſtamong the Learned; has fix'd 
tt to an {de then to atiiex i anew to ano- 
ther [4ez, and force it from a fortner ;towhich 
it has been properly join'd by daily uſe. And 
therefore it would be a great &troy to alter 
the Definitions receiv'd by the Mathematici- 
ans, unleſs where there are any that are-not 
ſufficiently plain 'and obvious to Serice , or 
fuch whoſe [zeas are not Politely defcrib'd 
as in Euclid may be thought the Definition 
of Anele and Proportion. | 

Thifdly itis to be 6bſerv'd that when there 
is a neceſſity to define & nate, it behoves us 
to approach as nexr as may BE to cornmon 
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= © Cuſtom, and tot to give to words a Sence 
+ © altogether foreign: to what they already 
4 have, or which are contrary to their Etimg- 
> © logies as if a Patallelogram ſhould be de- 
- © find, a figureconſiſting of three Lines. Bus 
1 © if the word has two fignifications, it mbſt be 
s © _ of one, that the other may be- only 

| afhx'd toit. Thus when Heat ſignifies as 


e © well the feeling which we have of it, 
* as the Quality which we believe to be in 
+ © the Fire, like to that which we feel, to re- 
- © move this ambiguity, I will uſe the name of 
& © Heat, but 1 muſt not apply it but to one of 
« © theſe [Jear, dilmifing ix from the other, fay- 
f © ing, I call Heat that feeling which I have * 
.. © whenlT come near the Fire 3 and to the,cauſe 
4 © of this Sexſation I would give a name aftgge= 
,. © therdifferent, as of Ardour or Burning, of 
» © <lſe the ame name with fome addition, which 
4 © detertnmnes and diftinguilhes it from Hear ta- 
r © ken for the Sex/ation of it, as is that of Vir- 
;. © tral-Heat: 
+ | The reafon of this obſervation is taken 


= from hence, that Men after they have once 
7 afixd an Z{-a to a word, are not calily ztt« 
= duc to ſeparate it from the word. atid fo 
2 the old Izea ſtill returning, obliterates the 
{ new which they have from the late Definition. 
x © So that Men more eafily accuftom them- 
: felves to a word of no Sigmification, _—_ A 
P all 
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fie a Figure confiſting of three Lines, then 
deſpoyl the word Parallellogram of the Ides 
of a Figure whoſe 'oppofite fides are Parel- 
lel, to make it fignifie a Figure whoſe oppo- 
fte fides are not Parallel. 

This is an Errour into which all the Chy- 
miſts are fallen, who take delight to change 
the names of the moſt things of which they 
diſcourſe, and to give them names which 
already fignifie quite other things, and which 
have no correſpondence with the Ideas to 
which they joyn the words. Hence thoſe ri- 
diculous Ratiocinations of ſome of thoſe 
people, particularly of one who aſſerts, that 
the Peſtilence as he imagin'd, being a Satur- 


ring Diſeaſe, was to be cur'd by hanging a- Z 
bout the Neck of the Patient, a plate of Lead, þ* 


which is call'd Saturz by the Chymiſts, and 
whereon 1s alſo to be engrav'd upon a Satur- 


day, which day 1s alſo facred to Saturn, the ; 


CharaFer by which the Aſtronomers denote 


that Planet. As if - arbitrary and feigned Þ} 


ſympathetic Afinities between Lead and the 
Planet Saturz, or between the ſame Planet 
and Saturday or thelittle Signature of the A- 
ſtronomers could be any way effectual for the 
Cure of Diſeaſes. 

But that which 1s more inſufferable in this 


jargonry, or gibbrifh of the Chymiſts, 1s 
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manſhould rather uſe the word Barato figni- 
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EF their Prophaning the Sacred Miſteries of Re- 
| Iigion to make 'em ſerve as a Vail to cover 
| their pretended Secrets ; inſomuch that ſome 

Z arc arriv'd at that hight of Impiety ; as to 

” apply what the Scriptures ſpeaks of the true 

* Chriſtians, That they are theChoſer Race, the 

* Royal of a the Holy Nation, the People 

: purchard by God, and whom he has call d out of 

* darkneſs to his wonderful Light , to the Chi- 

2 merical Fraternity of the Roſe Cruciars, whom 

2 1n their own Imaginatious they term the only 

> wiſe men that have attain'd Immortal Happi- 

; neſs; as having by vertue of the Philoſophers 

2 Stone found out the way tofix the Soul inthe 

= Body; for as much, ſay they, as there is. no 

'* Body ſo fred and incorruptible as Gold. 

2 Of which dreams, and of ſeveral others of 

2 the ſame nature there are to be found a. great 

2 number in Gaſſendas's Examen of Fludd's Phi- 

23 loſophy. Which demonſtrates that there is 

3 nodiſcaſe of the mind more dangerous then 

'2 that of EnigmaticalScribling, which cauſes 


men to imagtnethat their leaſt ſol1d thoughts, 


Jif 1 may not call *em falſe and altogether Im- 


pious, will paſs for great Myſteries, it clad 


7 in words unintelligible to the Common ſort 
7 of men. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of another ſort of Definition of Names by which : 
their Signfications are denoted according to 
Common ſe. £ 


LL that has been faid of the Definiti 
, on of names, ought to be underſtoo 
only of thoſe, by which every one defines t':« Þ 
words for his particular ufe 3 and this is :'1ar 
which renders *em free and Arbitrary, it be-F 
ing in the power of every one to make uſe of Þ* 
what Sound he pleaſes to expreſs his [4eas, Þ 
provided he give notice before hand. Butin Þ 
regard that men are not perfe& Maſters of a- | 
ny but their own language, every one has a 
priviledge to make a Didi nary for his own | 
Uſe,but not for others, nor to interpret their Þ 
words by particular Significations which we Þ 
have fix'd to words of his own. And there-Þ 
fore ſeeing that notion of words is not to be | 
explain'd which is proper to our ſelves, but F 
that whichis proper tothe word according to Þ 
Common Uſtſe, ſuch Definitions are not to be Þ* 
calld Arbitrary 3 yet are they to be oblig'd Þ 
to | 
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to repreſent, though not the truth of the 
' Thing, yet the truth of the Uſe ; and they 
| are to be eſteen'd falſe, if they do not really 
| expreſs the Uſe, thart is, if they do not Joyn 
” to Sounds the ſame Ideas which areannex'd to 
{ ſuch Sounds by the Common Caſtom of thoſe 
* that make uſe of *em. And this demon- 
2 ſtrates alſo to us that Definitions may be con- 
| telted, becauſe we find daily diſputes abour 
2 the ſignification which Cuſtom gives to words. 
> Now, — theſe ſorts of Definitions of 
2 words ſeem to be the bufmeſsof the Gramma- 
; rians, whoſe Province it is to make Difiona- 
* ries, which are nothing elſe but the Explica- 
= tion of Ideas which men have agreed to at- 


n fix certain Sounds, yetmay we raiſe upon this 


2 Subjef ſeveral important Reflefions for the 
7 redifying our Judgments. | 

7 The firſt, which may ſerve as the founda- 
2 tion of all the reſt, that men do not many 


2 times confider the whole fignification of 


2 words; that is, that the words often fignifie 
27 more then they ſeem to fignifie, and that 
7 therefore they who interpret the fignification, 
2 do not thoroughly unfold all the Ideas which 
the words imprint in the minds of the 
| Hearers. | 
For to ſignifie in a Sound pronounc'd or 
written is no other then to raiſe an Jdea 
= by ſtriking our Ears or our Eyes. Now it 
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————— 


comes frequently to paſs, that one word, be. 
fides the principal Idea, which i look'd upon 
as the proper {ignification of the word, ex- 
cites ſeveral other Ideas, which may beterm'd 
Acceſſories, of which we take little no- 
tice, although the mind receive their Im- 
preſton. | 

For Example, if a man ſhould fay to ano- 
ther ; Tox Lie, and that there ſhould be no 
more notice taken then of the principal fig- 
nification of the Expreſiion, *tis no more 
then to ſay, Tou know the contrary of what you 
affirm. Bur beſides this principal figntficati- 
on, the words according to Cuſtom raiſe 
an immediate Idea of Scorn- and Con- 
tempt, and make a man believe that he who 
ſpeaks the words cares not what injury he 
| does the other 5 which renders the fignifica- 
_ tion of the words injurious and offenſive. 

However ſometimes theſe Acceſſory Ideas 
are not fix'd to words by Common Uſe, but 
are only added thereto by him that makes 
uſe of 'em. And theſe are ſuch as are rais'd 
by the Tone of the Voice, by the Alteration 
of the Countenance, by Geſtures, and other 
natural Signs which fix to our words an infi- 
nite number of Ideas which vary, change, 
diminiſh, augment the fignification by joyn- 
ing thereto the Image of the Motions, Judg- 
ments and Opinions of hum that ſpeaks. 


And 
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And therefore if he who affirm'd that the 
Tone of the Voice was to be meaſur'd by 
the Ears of the Hearers, believ'd it ſufficient 
to ſpeak loud cnongh to be heard, he under- 
ſtood not the uſe of the Tone of the Voice, 
the Tone oft times ſignifying as much as the 
words themſelves. There 1s one Tone for 
Inſtruction, another for Flattery, another for 
Reprehenſion. Sometimes a man is willing 
that his Voice ſhould not only reach the Ears 
of him he ſpeaks to, but that it ſhould perrce 
and run through 'em. Nor would any one 
think it well, that a Lacquey 'being loudly 
and vehemently reprov'd, ſhould anſwer, Sir 


ſpeak lower, I hear you well w__ For *tis '* 


the Tone of the Voice that makes one part 
of the Reproof ; and it is neceſſary to un- 


= print that Jdea in the mind of the Servant , 
” which the Maſter would have it make. 


v5 - 
ax 


£: 
E 


But ſometimes theſe acceflory [des are 
fixd to -the words themſelves, for that u- 
ſually they thoroughly excite thoſe that 
pronounce *em. ' And this is the reaſon that 
among ſeveral expreſſions that ſeem to ſ{igni- 
he the ſame thing, ſome are injurious, ſome 
are mild, ſome modeſt, others impudent, ſome 
honeſt, others diſhoneſt; for that beſides the 
principal Idea with which they agree, men 
have afftix'd other Ideas which are the cauſe of 
this variety. 

And 
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And this obſervation may ſerye to diſco- 
ver a peiceof Injuſtice very uſual amongthoſe 
who complain of the reproaches thrown up- 
on 'em, which is to change the Subſtantives 
into AdjeFives. For example, if they are Þ 
2ccusd of Jenorance or Inpoſinre, preſently Þ 
they cry out for being call'd zgroraxt and fal- | 
fifying fellows, which 1s not reaſonable be- | 
cauſe that the words do not fignifie the ſame | 
thing 3 for the Adjettive, ignorant and falpfi- | 
ing, beſide the {ignification of the offence | 
which they diſcover 5 they include the [ez © 
of Scorn 5 whereas the $ubſtantives of rgno- © 
rance and inpoſtyre, denote the thing to be © 


fach asit is, without aggravation or extenu- Þ: 
ation. And we might inſtance other things þ 


that would fignifie the ſane thing after ſach a | 
manner,as would include moreover a ſoft and | 
lenifying [Aee, and which would demonſtrate Þ: 
that the perſon had a defire to excuſe and | 
extenuate the Crime which he laid to the o- | 
thers charge. And thoſe are the ways which Þ: 
prudent. and moderate men make uſe of, un- 
leſs ſome reaſon prevail with *em to at with 
more tartnels and vehemency. ; 
Hence alſo may be underſtood the diffe- Þ 
rence between a plain and a figur'd Stile, F 
and why the fame thoughts ſeem much more | 

lovely, when they are expreſs'd by a figure, | 
then if they were reſtrain'd to a plain man- 
| ner 
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ner of Speech. Which proceeds from hence, 


| that figurd expteſſions, belides, the principal 
* thing, ſigmfie the Motion and Geſture of him 
= that ſpeaks, and imprint both the one and 
7 the other Idea in the mind , whereas ſimple 
expreſſions ſets forth only the naked Truth : 
For example, of this half Verſe of Virgzl, 


Oſque adleone mori miſernt eſt ? 


| were expreſsd fimply and without a Figure ; 


Nom eſt uſque adeo mori miſernm. 


> Without doubt the ſentence would not have 
> had that force; and the reafon is, becauſe 
> thefirſt Expreſſion fignifies more then the ſe- 
2 condsfor it does not only expreſs the thonght; 


that it 1s not ſo miſerable a thing as Merl 
think to die; but it repreſents alſo the Jade 


; of 4 Man, as it were provoking death ; and 


undauntedly looking it in the face ; which; 
without queſtion is a great and lively Acceſſ1- 
on to the fignification of the words: ,Herice 
it is no wonder that it makes a deep impref- 
fion in the Hearer 5 for the mimd 1s only m- 
ſtru&ed' by the verity of Ideas; bnt the & 
not rous'd but by the repreſentation of Af 
{e&ions. | 
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—— ſtois me flere dolendume eit 


Primun ipſe tibi——— 


———Tf thou wouldſt have me weep it firſt bebowes 
thy ſelf to grieve——— | 


But as figur'd ſtile not only ſignifies the 
things thenuſelves, but alſo thoſe attections of 
the mind, which we conceive in meditating 
and ſpeaking, we may judge from thence, the 
uſe which we ought to make of it, and what 
are the Subjects moſt proper for-it. Viſible 
It is, that it 1s ridiculous to make uſe of it 
in matters meerly ſpeculative,'which we con- 
template with a calm and placid Eye, and 
which produce no motion in the Mind. For 
fince that Figures expreſs the Paſſions of the 
Soul, when Figures are intermixd where the 
Soul is no way mov'd, ſuch agitations of the 
Mind are contrary: to Nature, and ſeem to 
be a kind of Convulfion. For which reaſon 
there can be nothing more prepoſterous then 
the ſtir and hurlyburly which ſome Preachers 
make, who fly out into fury and extravagant 
Bombaſts, upon all manner of- Subjects, and 
who are no leſs furions upon -Philoſophical 
Digreſſtons,then upon truths;the-moft weigh- 
ty and neceſlary for Salvation. 

On the other fide, when the Subject of the 
Dit- 
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Diſcourſe 1s ſuch, that it requires a rouſing 
and waking of the mind , it a fault to de- 
liver himſelf in a jejune and frigid ſtile, and 
without any manner of motion. 

Therefore Dwine Truths not being fimply 
proposd only to be known, but much more 
to be beloy'd, reverenc'd and adord by Men, 


- without doubt, the noble, elevated and f1- 


gur'd manner of Elocution, obſerv'd hy the 
Holy Fathers, 1s much more proportiona=- 


ble to the Subject, then a flat and meager 
Stile, like that of the Scholaſtics 3 fince 


it not only teaches us the Truths we are 
to know, but alſo endeavours to raiſe in us , 


* thote Scnruments of Love, Reverence and - 
= AfﬀeGion, which the Fathers had for thoſe 
7 Treths, when they wrote, and which repre- 


ſenring to us the Image of that Holy diſpoſi- 
tion, mult of neceſiity contribute more to 
imprint the like in us. Whereas the Schola- 


” ftic tile being plain , and contenting it ſelf 


with the Ideas of the Naked Truth, is no- 


thing ſo efftectual to produce in oar Souls 


thoſe Motions of Reſpe&t and Love,which we 
ought-to have for the Truths of Chriſtianity, 
which render it not only lefs-profitable, bur 
leſs delightful,” fince the ſoul it ſelf ts more 
delighted in obſerving the motions of her af- 
tections, then in acquiring knowledg. 
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Laſtly, 'tis by means of this Obſervation , 
that we may reſolve that farnous Queſtion a- 
mong the Ancient Philoſophers, whether there 
be any words to be counted unchaſt ? And 
by which we may alſo refute the Arguments 
of the Stoicks , who juſtify'd that we might 
make uſe indifferently of any words, though 
impudent and obſcene. 

They were of opinion, ſaith Ciceroin a Let- 
ter, which he wrote upon this Subje&, that 
there were no words that were either naſtic 
or obſcene ; for they ſay, that the obſcenity 
proceeds either from the things, or it is in the 
words. It does not proceed fimply from the 
things, becauſe they may be expreſs d in other 
words that are not eſteem'd ſo nauſeous ; nor 
15 1t in the words, conliderd as they are, be- 
cauſe it happens ofttimes, that one word ſig- 
nifies two things, and fo in one fignification 
1t may be nauſeous, in another well enough 
approv'd. 

Burt all this is no more then a vain piece of 
ſuttlery which grew from hence , that thoſe 
Philoſophers did not confider thoſe acceſlory 
accidents, which the mind adds to the princi- 
pal 14-as of things:for from thence it comes to 
paſs, that one and the ſame thing may be ex- 
prefsd honeſtly by one ſound. and laſcivioiſſly 
by another, if one of the ſounds hasan Idee 

which covers the obſcenity, and the other an 
' tdearthat lays it open. ; Thus 
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Thus Adultery , Intereif , Male-Copnlation 
are no obſcene words, tho they ſignifie moſt 
obſcene afions , becauſe they repreſent 'em 
coverd with a vail of Abhorrency , which 
ſhews that we look upon 'em as crimes , ſo 


that thoſe words rather fignifie the wicked- 


neſs of the ations themſelves. Whereas 
there are certain words that expreſs thoſe 
Ads, without any Abhorrency , and which 
deſcribe 'emrather gratefal and pleafing with- 
an Idea of Impudence and Laſci- 
viouſneſls. And thoſe are the words which 
are ſaid to be bawdy and diſhoneſt. 

There are alſo certain Circumlocutions, by 


= which certain a&ions are chaſtly expreſt , . 


which though lawful, yet participate ſome- 


2 thing of the Corruption of Nature; for ſich 
> Circumlocutions, not only plainly exprefs the 
> . things themſelves , but alſo the diſpofition 
; of him who { 
7 and which by his reſerv*dneſs teſtifie, that he 
2 mentions 'em with trouble and diſlike, and 
2 thatit is his defire they ſhould 'be conceal, 


$s of *em''m that manner. 


as well from himfelf as from others : Where- 
as Others uttermg the ſame things' more free- 
ly and at random;” make it appear, that they 
take delight in thoſe kind' of obje&ts, which 
being a Laſcivious pleaſure, it 4s no wonder. 
if the words which imprint that [4ca; (ould 


2 beaccounted contrary to modeſty. * 
: L 3 For 
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For which reaſon it cames..to. pals, that 
ſometimes the ſame word 1s eſteem'd. modeſt 
at one time and unmodeſtat another 4 which 
has conſtram'd-{o:me of the -Hebrew Rabhbies 
to place certain. Hebrew words in the Margin 
of the Bible,, to be pronounced by thoſe -that 
read 1t, inſtead/of thoſe which the: Seripture 
makes uſe of; -which happend; from hence , 
that when thoſe.;words were-maide -uſe of., 
they were not at all mmodeft, . becauſe they 
were read with'ſome certaif 11eg that'repre- 
ſented theſe, words with refefvidnels and mo- 
deſty. But afterwards that {4ea being fepa- 


rated, an.calfom having-added- anexhier of 


INPUKIENCE! and W antonneſs;they; became nau- 
ſ{cous aid ungivil : And: theictore the Rab- 
bis, . tO preygatthe ming;fren>being amis'd 
with that evil:Jdea,, 'wereroliettous, that the 
Peaple ſhould make uſe of - others in reading 

the. > HL, whielno way Aler'd the Text.! 
And therefore it was arvill--Excuſe of an 
Author; ; whom the; profeſſion; of Religion 
oblig:d to an exact; Modelity;;-and' who: was 
deſerv/dly tax'd to, have made: uſe of anun- 
de:ent word, to ſignifie -aranfamous- place, 
to alledge,, pars the Fathers;had not ſcruphd 
ta make ule of 'the word)Laparars' a! Brethel- 
houſe, and that he often found 3h their, wri- 
tings, the words Meretrixiand. Leno, - whore 
and Pander, and ſeveral others. hardly to be 
cn- 
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_endurd in our Language. For the liberty 


which the ry tbok to make uſe of thoſe 
words, olight'to have convinc'd him , that 
they were not at that time accounted words 
of Ignominie 3 that 1s tos ſay , that cuſtom 
had not added that Idea of obſcenity which 


| render'd 'em Infamous;and therefore he drew 
{ an 1ll concluſion from thence, that it was for 


that reaſon, permitted him to make uſe of 
terms of Debauchery, ſo eſteem'd to be in our 
languagestor that theſewords donot really fig- 
nifie the ſame thing, which thoſe did of which 
the Fathers madeuſe z ſeeing that beſides the 
Principal Idea in which they agree, they alſo 


exhibit the [dea of a debauch'd mind, and 


contain a mixture of Licentious Impudence. 
Secing then theſe Acceſſory Ideas are of 
ſo great Importance, and diflolve the Pr;- 


marie Notions into ſo many various Ideas, they 


would do well, who compile Vocabularies or 


Di@ionaries, to mark out thoſe ſignifications, 


and make a diſtin&tion to the Readers, be- 


tween words Contumelious and Civil, Tart, 


Chaſt and Immodeſt, or rather abſolutely to 
obliterate the Latter,which it would be much 
better to be ignorant of,then to underſtand. 


The End of the Firit Part. 
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Containing Conſiderations of Men about Pros 
© per Judgments. 


Part II. 


Chap. TI. 


What a Propoſition is > Of the jooy fort of Pro- | 
poja tions. 


Fter we apprehend the things them- | 
A+ ,by the help of Heas we compaer | 
the [deas together, and obſerve'em as Þ 

they agree or difter one among another, |: 
and in that manner joyn or ſeperate ' par 5 
which | 
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which is call'd to affirm or deny, and by a 


general name to jxdge. 

This Judgment is otherwiſe call'd a Propo- 
ſition 3 and 1t is manifeſt that it ought to have 
two Terms, the one, of which any thing is 
affirm'd or deny'd, which is call d the SubjeF, 
the other which is affirm'd and deny'd, which 
is call'd the Attribute or Predicate. 

Nor does it ſuffice to have apprehended 
theſe two Terms, but they muſt be conjoyn'd 
or ſeparated in the Mind, And this operati- 
on of the mind, is noted in the Propoſition, 


$ by the worſt-E7, zt 5 when it is alone, it 


AArS SG ON No entaLs 


is Affirmative 3, but when we deny, we add 


the Participle 20 or xot - Thus when I ſay, . 


God 3s juſt, God is the Subject of the Propo- 


| ſition, jxſ# the Predicate. The Verbs is, de- 


notes the aCtion of the mind affirming , that 


2 is conjoyning the [dea of God, and the 
3 Idea of uit, as agreeing together, But if I 
2} ſhould fay, God 3s zot wnjuit , the Verb s, - 
2 with the Adverb joyn'd, denotes an ation 
; contrary to affirmation 5 by which I afirm 
7 thoſe Ideas do not agree together 5, for that 
| there 1s ſomething in the Idea of wrjuft, which 
; does not agree with that which 1s contain'd 
* in the Idea of God. | 


But thopgh it be neceſfary that every Pro- 


| poſition ſhould conſiſt of theſe three words, 
7 yet it may confiſt of two, and ſometimes on- 
2 lyof one, For 
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For Men, for the more ſuccint way of 
ſpeaking, have invented ſeveral words, which 
1pnific both the affirmation, that is the Sub- 
ſtantive, and the attribute which ,is affirm'd, 
Of this number are all thoſe words that are 
call'd Snbſtantives, as God exiſts; that is, is 
exiſtent * God loves Men, that is, He 5s a lover 
of Men ; but the Subſtantive, when It is ſin- 
gle, ceaſcs to be purely Subſtantive ; for that 
then the moſt general of. the attributes, is 
joyn'd to it ,. which, is 6, or being, and fo 
non ego ſun, I att not, is as much as, "Fax not 
a being, or any thing. © A PG! 
In the ſame manner at other times,the Sub- 
je& and the Affirmation is 'included' in the 
ſame word, . as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons 
amony the Latins , as when I ſay, ſum Chri- 
ftiarus , I am a Chriſtian) for ego 18 the Sub- 
= of this Propoſition, included itt the word 
Hence it is apparent, that one word among 
the Latins conſtitutes a Propoſitign , in firſt 
and ſecond Perſons of thofe Verbs, which 
before contain'd the affirmation with'the Pre- 
dicate 3, ſo veri, vidi, vici, are three: intire 
Propoſitions. Sept , 
Hence it may alfo be contluded, 'that eve- 
ry Propoſition 1s either Negative or Aﬀrma- 
tive 3 and this 1s that which is contain'd ei- 
ther in the affirmation or the denial. 
| But 
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| gular, as when I ſay, 


ken Rochel, 1t is calld ſingular. it 
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But there is another Gifference of Propo- 
ſitions deduc'd fron the Unwerlahyy, Partt- 
cularit}, Or Singularity,:- 

For the:TLerms., as-is ſaid 1n the Geſt part, 
are cithes fpgular, particular or, Univerſal 

Univerſal;Tertns may. be taken, either ac+ 
cording, to the full extent-, the fgns: of U- 
niverſality being ejther--expreſs'd of under- 
ſtood. As are a/.- for ani affirmation; for 
denial zere , as all "Men, #0 Meri; or accor- 
ding to-the 4ndefinite part of the. extent, with 
the addition of: the word: ſore; a89/ 1qpiis Ho- 
mo. fore: Mar 3 or any: other 'way',, ACCOr- 
ding to-propriety of; Speech. _, 

Renck happens/a-;certain varietyi' orcatly 
to.be obfery'd' n-propbfations: > for when the 
ſubject of:;the propoſition! 1s the Unjverfal 
Term, - taken in its full extent, it is call'da 
univer{aÞ propoſition; ;; whether. w- be attirma- 
tive 3 as every impious Man is a fogl.z: ar ne- 
gative,” no, wicked-Man-1s' bleſſed. 

When the common Term is taken- accor- 
ng.to the:mdefinite-part of itsextenty] as be- 
ing reſtrain'd by the addition- of the word 


| fone, 1t-38:call'd a particular propoſition, Whe- 
| ther it be Affirmative, as. ſore ortel' Mer are 


Coweras;; or Negative; Jon poor Men are not 


| anſcrablec;! LIES. 


But if the Subject of a Piopatiiin, be. ſin- 
Lewis the t 3th. hath ta- 
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But tho this Propofition fingular be diffe. 
rent from the Univerſal in this, that the Sub- 
zedt of it is not common, yet has it a greater 
Afinity with it, then with the particular, be. 
cauſe the Subje&, for the very reaſon that it 
s ſingular, is neceſſarily taken in its full ex- 
tent, which is the Eſſential rm of an 
Univerſal Propoſition , and diſtinguiſhes it 
from the particular 3 for , that a propoſition 
may be univerſal it little imports, whether the 
extent of the Subje& be great or ſmall, pro- 
vided it comprehend all things : And this is 
the reaſon that ſingular Propoſitions ſupply 
the place of Univerſals in Argumentation 3 ſo 
that all Propoſitions may be reduc to four 
ſorts 3 which are mark'd by theſe four Voy- 
els A. E. I. O. for the caſe of the Memo- 
I). 

1. An Univerſal Affirmative, as, AU viciow 

Men are ({aves. 

E. AnUniverſal Negative,as, No vicious Mr 


is happy. 


7. A Particular Affirmative, as Some wviciow 


Man 3s Rich, 


O. A Particular Negative , as, Sowe viciow : 


Man js not Rich. 
And that they may be the better retaind 


in memory, they are comprehended in this 


in Diſtic. 


».. Aﬀerit Þ 


( 


4 
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b- Þ Aferit A, negat E, verum generaliter ambo : 
er | Aſterit 1, negat O, ſed perticulariter ambo. 


it They are wont alſo to call Quantity, the 
x- Þ Univerſality, or Particularity of Propofiti- 
an ons. 

it And Quality is call'd the affirmation orne- 
0n Þ gation, which depend upon the word which 
he ÞÞ is accounted the form of the Propoſition. 
And ſo A. and E. agree according toquan- 
tity, but differ according to Quality , as do 
alſo I. and O. - 

But A. and I. agree according to quality, 
but differ according to quantity, as alſo do 
E. and O. £5. 

Propoſitions are alſo divided according to 
matter, into true or falſe ; and it is clear, that 
# | there can be no Propoſition, which is neither 

true nor falſe; for that every Propoſition de- 

ot claring the judgment which we make of 

things, 1t 1s true, when that judgment is con- 

» © formable to truth , and falſe when it is not 
* conformable. 

m ©F But becauſe we often fail of ſufficient light, 

* to diſcern truth from falſehood, beſides thoſe 

Propoſitions that ſeem to be true, and thoſe 

bis Þ that ſeem to us to be falſe;there are ſome that 

| rem to be true 3 but of which the truth i 


rit - prehenſion 
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prehenſion that they may be fallez or elſe 
ſach as ſeem to be falle 3 bur of- the falſhood 
of which weare not ſully aſlor'd. . Theſe are 
call'd probable Propoſitions, of which the 
firſt are; more probable ,' and the-latter leſs 


probable. 


_— _—— _— —_ — 


CHAP. Il. © 


Df the oppoſition of Propoſitions, haviug the ſan 
T Subjed and Predicatei \ ' 


WE have already declard, there are 


four ſorts of propoſitions 4 \A.; E. L 
O. Now it may be demanded wherein they 
agree" or differ, when ſeveral ſorts of Props. 
fitions are deduc'd fromthe ſame Subgect,and 
the ſame Attribute, which is calPd oppolit- 
ON. &: | 
It is eafily ſeen, that there.can be bur three 
ſorts of oppolitions 3 tho. one :of: the three 
TO manger into two others. ; 
For if they be oppos'd in quantity an: 
quality: both together, 4. O. and E. I. the) 
are calld contradittories , as every Marr is are 
Animal's, Some Man is not an #nimal : NO! 
Manx is free from ſin : Some Man is free from (inf 


It 
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ſe If they differ in Quantity only, and agree 
xd | in Quality, as 4. Land E. O. they are call d 
re | Subalterns.. As every Mans a Creature, ſome 
1c | Man 1sa Creature + No Man is free-from fin; 
-f; Þ ſome Man is not free from ſn. 

But if they differ in Quality, and agree in 
Quantity, 'then they.arecalld coxtraries or 
ſubcontraries'; Contraries;, when they are Uni- 
verſal 5 as Every Man is | a Creature , No Max 
is a Creature. rs 

Subcontraties,when they are particular: Some 
Mar & a-Creature;Some- Mar 3s not aCreature. 
Now if theſe Propoſitions are logkt upon 
$ they are true or falle z jt 1s caſte to.judg, 
That contradicories are never together ei- 
p 1] thex true or. falſe 3, but-i3f one be txue, the 
ther is-falſe 3 and-if,one be falſe, the other 
true 3 ' For it it be true that every Man is 
1nd | Creature, 1t cannot be true that ſome Man © 
Gr; 8 no Creature 3 on the. other (ide, if it be 
rue that ſome Man 1s. no 'Creature,, it can- 
ot be true that every,Man is a Creature. 
ire This is fo'clear that a farther explanation 
ould but render it more obſcure. Ins, 
an4Þ 2- Contraries can never be probable, but 
her hey may, be both falſe. They cannot be true, 
xecauſe then contradittoxics would be true 3 
- Nofſer if it be; true that/every,Man is an Anumal, 
T7 is falſe that ſome Man.1s not an Animal , 
hich s-the' contradictory » .and by conſe- 
quence, 


7 
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———— 


quence, much more falſe , that no Man is an 
Animal 3 which 1s its contrary. 

But the falſity of the one does not infer 
the falfity of the other 3 for it may be falſe, 
that all Men are juſt, and yet it may not be 
true, that no Mans juſt ; fince there may be 
juſt men, though all men are not ſo. 

3. Subcontraries, by a Rule altogether op- 
poſite to that of contraries may be probable, 
as in theſe two Propoſitions. Some Mar i: 
juſt; ſome Man is not juſt ; for juſtice may 
agree with one part of Men 3 and not 
with the other. And therefore affirmation 
and negation never happen in the ſame Sub- 
jet ; for ſome Mar is taken for one part of 
Men, in' one part of the Propoſition , and 
for another part in the-other. But they can- 
not be both falſe ; for if it were falſe, that 
ſome Man is juſt, i would be true , that » 
Man is juſt, which is the Contradictory, and 
much more true, that ſome Mar 7s not juſt 
which 1s the ſubcontrary. 

4. As for the oppoſition of Sybalters, it | 
15 no true oppoſition : becauſe the particulat 
15 the conſequence of the Univerſal ; for if 
all Men are Creatwres,, ſome Man is a Cres 
ture : If 0 Mart be an Ape, ſome Man is not an 
Ape : Therefore the truth of Univerſality in- 
fers that of Particulars; but the truth of Par-IÞ 
ticulars does not infer that of a" ; 

Dr 
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for it does not follow, becauſe it is true, that 


ſome Mar 3s juſt, that it ſhould be true , that 


all Mer are juſt - On the other fide the fal(. 
hood of Particulars infers the falſhood of 
Univerſals ; for if it be falſe that: ſome Man 
is free from fin, it is more falſe that all Men 
are free from fin : But the falſhood of Uni- 
yerſals does not infer the falſhood of Parti- 
culars 3 For though it be falſe, that all Men 
are juſt, yet it does not follow, but that ſume 
Man may be juſt : Whence it follows , that 
many times Sbalterr Propoſitions may both 
happen to be true , and ſometimes both to 
be falſe. 

I forbear to ſpeak of the Reduction of 
oppoſite propoſitions to the ſame ſence, as be 


altogether unprofitable, and for that the 


Rules are only true in the Latin. 


| — 


CHAP. IIL 


Of Propoſitions ſerple and compos d That there 
are ſome which ſeems to be ſimple, but are not, 
and which may be cal d complex. Of Complex 

| Propeſitions both as to the Subje® and Attri- 


bute. 


\ } E have ſaid, that every Propoſt- 


tion ought to have at leaſt , one 
.M Sub- 
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Subje& and one Attribute z but at does not 
follow from thence. that it ought not to have 
no more then one Subjet and one Predicate. 
Such then as have but one Subje& and ane 
Attribnte are calld fimple,and they that have 
more then one Subje&t and one Predicate are 
call'd Compos'd. As when ſay Good and 
Evil, Life and Death, Poverty and Riches 
come from the Lord. The predicate, Come 
fromthe Lords affirn?d not only of one Sub- 
wy but of \many, that 1sof (Food and Erxl, 
C 


But before we explain the compos'd Pro- 
poſitions, we muſt obſerve that there areſome 
which !feem to be compos'd- that are not ſo, 
but Simple. For the ſingleneſs of a Propoſi- 
tion is:taken for the Unity of the Subject and 
the Attribute. Now there are feveral Pro- 
poſitions that have properly but one Predi- 
cate and one Attribute ; butof which either 
the Subje& or the Attribute 1s a term com- 
plex, which includes other Propoſitions , 
that may\be'cald Izcident , which make no 
part of the.Subject or Predicate, being join'd 
by thePronoun Relative, who or which, whoſc 
propriety -1t 1s to join together ſeveral Propo- 
fitions, to the end they may all encorporate 
into One. 

Thus when Chriſt ſays, He that does the 
will of my Father who is in Heaven, ſhall enter 
into the Kingdom of Hearven, The 
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The Subject of this Propoſition contains 
two Propofitions, as containing two Verbs ; 
but in regard they are join'd by the Relative 
who, they only make a part of the Snbjett. 
Whereas when I ſay, good and evil proceeds 
from rhe Lord, there are properly two Sub- 
jets, becauſe | affirm equally both of the one 
and the other,that they come from God. 
The reafon is this, for that the Propoſiti- 


ons being jour'd to others by the Relative, 


who, are ether Propoſitions but imperfectly , 
as ſhall be faid hercafter; or elſe are not con» 
fider*d as Propoſitions then made, but as 


Propoſitions that have been made betore , 


which are at that time only concery*d like 


Gingle Ideas. Whence it happens to be the 
fame thing, whether we pronounce theſePro- 
politions by Noun-Adjectives, or by Partict- 
ples without Verbs, and without theRelative, 
who; or with Verbs and with the Relatrve. 
For it is the ſame thing to fay, The invuj/bile 
God has created the viſible world ; or God who 
1s vifible, has Created the World which3s viſible. 
Alexander themoſt valiant of Princes vanquiſhd 
Darms; or Alexander who was the mf uali- 
ant of Princes, vaigquifi}d Darius. For as well 
1n the one as the other, my principal ajm is, 
not toafhrm that God 1s Inviſtble,or that Afex- 
ander was the moſt generous of Princes ; but 
{uppoling both the one and the other as at- 
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firm'd before, I affirm of God, concerv*'d as 
Inviſible, that he Created the viſible World ; 
and of Alexander conceiv*d tobe the moſt ge- 
nerous of Princes, that He vanquiſt'd Da- 
TIM. 
 Butif I ſhould fay, Alexander was the moſt 
valiant of Princes, and the Vanquiſher of Dari- 
us, *tis evident that I ſhould no leſs affirm 
of Alexander.,both that washe the moſt valiant 
of Princes, and that he was the Vanquiſher 
of Darius ; and therefore there is good rea- 
ſon that the latterſort of Propoſitions ſhould 
be calld compos'd Propoſitions 3 whereas we 
may call the other Propoſitions complex*d. 
We are alſo to obſerve, that complex*d 
Propoſitions may be of two forts, For Com- 
 plexity, if Imay fo call it, may light either 
upon the matter of the Propoſition, thatis to 
ſay, upon the Subje&, or the Predicate, or 
both 3; or elſe uponthe form only. | 
1. Complexity falls upon the Subject, when 
the Subjett is a Term Complex'd, as in this 
Propoſition. He is a King who fears nothing. 


 Beatws ille qui procul negotiis 
Ot priſca gens Mortalium, 
Paterna Rura bobus exercet Suis 

 Solutus omni ſenore. 
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For the Verb Eft is underſtood in the laſt 
Propoſition 3 Beatzs being the Predicate, and 
all the reſt the Subject. 

2. Complexity falls upon the Attribute, 
when the Attribute is a Term complex*d, as 
Piety is a Vertne that renders a Man happy in the 
greateſt Adverſities. 


Sum Deus HEneas, fama ſuper athera notus. 


' But here we muſt obſerve that all Propo- 
fitions composd of Verbs attive, and their 
caſes govern'd, may be calPd Complex, as 


containing, in ſome manner two Propoſitions. , 


For example, if I ſay, Brutzs killd a Ty- 
Tant , this is as much as to ſay, that Brutus 
kilPd ſome-body , and - that he whom he 
kill'd was a Tyrant 3 which is very remarka- 
ble to be obſerv*d ; for when theſe Propofi- 
tions are urg?d in Argaments, ſometimes there 
1s but one part prov, .the other being ſt 
posd, by which we are frequently oblig'd to 
reduce thoſe Argumentsinto the moſt natural 
Form, and to change the Active into the 
Paſſive, to the end, that the part which is 
prov*d may bediretly expreſsd ; as we ſhall 
ſhew when we come to diſcourſe of Argu- 
ments composd of complex Propoſitions. 

3. Sometimes Complexity falls upon both 
Subje& and Predicate, both the one and the 
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other being a complex Term, as 11 this Pro- - 


poſition. The great ones who oppr j the Poor, 
ſhall be puniſtd by God, who is the rotefor of - 


the Poor. 


Tile ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avetia 
Carmen, & egreſſus ſylvis, vicing coegr, 
t quamvis avido parerent arva Colono : 
| (Martis . 
Gratum opus Agricolis 5 wt munc horrentia 
Arma,nirumque cano, Troje qui Primus aboris 
Traliam, fatoprofugus, lavina que venit 
Littora. 


The firſt three Verſes, and the half of the 


fourth, compoſe the Subjed& of this Propoſt- 
tion, and the reſt makes the Predicate, and 
the affirmation is included in the word Cam. 

Theſe are the three ways that Propoſitions . 
may be complex'd as to their Matter, that is 
to ſay, both as tothe Subje& and the Pre- 


dicate. Fay. 


w 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Nature of Incident Propoſitions, that 
rake a part of Propoſitions Complex*d. 


BY FT before we ſpeak of Propoſitions, 
whoſe Complexity may fall upon the 
Form, that is toſay, npon the Affirmation or 
tion, there are ſeveral important re- 
marks tobemadeupon the nature of Þrcident 
Propoſitions, which make one part of the 
Sabjec& or Attribate of thoſe that are com- 
plex*d according to matter. £ 
I. It has been already faid, that Ircident 
Propoſitions are thoſe whoſe Subject is the 
Pronoun, Who: as Mex who are created to 
know and love God: or Men who are Piows , 
where the Term Mex being taken away, the 
reſt is an Izcident Propofition. 
But here we muſt call to mind what has 
been ſaid in the ſixth Chapter of the firſt Part. 
That the additions of Terms complex'd are 
of two ſorts, the one may be calld ſimple 
Explications, when the addition alters no- 
thing in the [dea of the Term, 1n regard that 
what is added, agrees (gs pe the term 
in its full extent: as Mer who are created to 
know and love God. M 4 The 
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The other may be calPd Determinations; 
for that, what is added to the term not a- 
greeing with it in its full extent, reſtrains and 
determines the Signification, as in the ſecond 
Example Men who are Pious. From whence 
It follows that there is a Pronoun, Who, Ex- 
plicative, and a Pronoun (Who) Determina- 
tive. + 

Now when the Pronoun (who) is Explica- 
tive, the Attribute of the Incident Propofi- 
tion is affirm'd of the Subjet, to which the 
Pronoun{who) refers; tho'it be but incident- 
ly inreſpect of the total Propoſition 3; ſothat 
the Subject it ſelf may be ſabſtituted to the 
Pronoun (who) as in the firſt Example, Mey 
who were Created to know and love God. For 
we might ſay, Mer were created to know - and 
love God. 

Bat when the (who) 1s Determinative, the 
Predicateof the Incident Propoſition, is not 
properly afftirm'd of the Subje& to which the 
(who) refers. For if in this Propofition , 
Men who are Piows are Charitable, we ſhould 
put the word Me: in the place of (who) by ſay- 
ing, Mer are Piows, the Propoſition would 
be falſe, for this would be to affirm the word 
(Piows) of Men, as Men. But in the other 
Propoſition, Mex who are Piows are Charitable, 
we affirm neither of Men in general, nor of 
any Man in particular, that they are Pious; 

| | but 
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but the Underſtanding joining together the 
Idea of (Piows) with that of Mer, and ma- 
king an entire Jdea , judges, that the attri- 
bute of Charitable agrees with the'entire [dea. 
And therefore the entire Judgment which is 
expreſs'd in the Incident Propoſition is only 
that, by which our Underſtanding Judgesthat 
the Idea of Pioxs, 1s not incompatible with 
that of Mex, and fo they may be confider'd 
as joir'd together; and afterwards we may 
examine how they agree together, being thus 
united. 

Many times there are Terxrs that. are dou- 
bly and trebly Complex'd, being composd 
of ſeveral parts, of which eyery one 1s ſepa- - 
rately complex'd 3 and ſo we may meet with 
ſeveral Izcident Propoſitions, and of ſeveral 
ſorts; the Pronoun of the one being Expli- 
cative, and the other Determinative , as in this 
Example. The DoGrine that places Soveraign 
Happineſs in the pleaſures of the Body, which 
was taught by Epicure, is unworthy a Philoſo- 
pher. -The attribute of this Propoſition is 
UOnworthy a Philoſophyer and all the reſt is the 
Subject : and ſo the Propoſition 1s a Complex 
Term that includes twoincident Propoſitions. 
The firſt, 7hat places Soverajgn happineſs in 
the pleaſures of the Body, where the Pronoun 
isdeterminative ; for it determines (Doftrine) 
in general to be that which affirms Soveraign 
| Felicity 
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Felicity to conſiſt in the pleaſuresof the Body; 
whence it would be an abſurdity toſub ſtitate 
the word DoGrine to the Pronoun, by ſayin 
Do@rine places Soveraign Happineſs in bodily 
Pleaſure. 

' 2. Theſe cond incident Propoſition is,which 
was taught by Epicxrus,and the Subjet where- 
to the Pronoun [| which T refers, is the whole 
complex Term [_ The Do@rine which places 
Soveraign happinneſs in bodily Pleaſure | which 
denotes a ſingular and individual Dodtrine, 
capable of divers accidents; as to be main- 
tained by ſeveral perſons : tho? in its ſelf it be 
determin'd to be taken always after the 
fame manner, at leaſt in this preciſe caſe, as 
it is extended. And therefore it is, that the 
Relative of the ſecond Incident Propofition, 
f which was taught by Epicurws] is notdeter- 
minative but only Explicative ; ſo that the 
Subject to which the Pronoun refers may be 
ſubſtituted in the place of the pronoun, by 
ſaying, The Do@rine which places Soveraign 
happineſs in bodily Pleaſure, was taught by Epi- 
Ccurus. 

3. The laſt remark is, that to judg of the 
nattre of theſe Propoſitions , and to know 
whether 1t be determinative or explicative, 
it behoves us to mind rather the Sence and 


Intention of him that ſpeaks , then the 


Expreſſion alone. 
For 
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For thereare many times complex'd Terms, 
that ſeem uncomplex'd 3 or lefs complex'd 
then indeed they are 5 for that one part of 
what they encloſe in the mind of him that 
diſconvſes, is altogether underſtood and not 
expreſs d, as has beenſaid inthe fixth Chapter 
of the firſt part , where we have ſhown that 
there is nothing more {ual in diſcourſe then 
to ſignify igpions by grnmeel words, for that 
the Circumſtances of diſcourſemakett appear 
that there isa ſingular and diftin& [dea, jom'd 
tothat common 1dea which anſwers to the 
word, that determines it to figmfic -only one 
thi 

[ ſaid that this was generally known by the 
Circumſtances, as in ; wry the word 
or King ſignifies Zewis XIV. 

But there is yet a Rule that may ferve us 
to judg, when a. common Term retauis a ge- 
neral Tea , and when it is determindby a di- 
_ and particular Idea; though not ex- 
preſ#d. 

When it.is a manifeſt Abſurdity to apply 
a Predicate to a Subjet, retaining a general 
Idea, we muſt believe that he who made that 
Propoſition, has depriv'd that Subjet of- its 
general Jdea. Thus if I hear a Man fay, the 
King has commanded me ſuch a thing, I am af- 
ſur'd that he has not keft the word King in 
its general [Jea, for a King in general gives 
noparticular Command. It 
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Tf a Man ſhould fay to me, The Bruſell:Þ 
Gazet of the 24th of January 1662. 3s falſ 
as to what was tranſaFed at Paris, 1 ſhould be 
aſſurd, that there was ſomething more in 
the mind of him that ſpoke , then what wa; 
expreſſ'd in thoſe Terms. For thoſe word; 
are not ſafficient tomake me judge whether 
the Gazet be true or falſe: So that the Relz- 
tor muſt have in his thoughts ſome piece of 
News Diſtin> , and particular which he 
Judges contrary tothe Truth 3 asif the Gazet 
had related, that the King had made a hundred 
Knights of the Order of the Garter. 

Alſo in ſuch judgments as are made of the 
Opinions of Philoſophers, when we ſay, that 
the Dodrine of ſuch a Philoſopher is falſe, 
without expreſſing diſtintly what that do- 
 Erinez is as (th: Dottrine of Lucretizs, touch. 
ing the Nature of ourSoul is falfe) it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that in ſuch forts of Judgments 
they who make *em, do mean a diſtin& and 
particular Opinion under the general word: 
(Doftrine of ſuch a Philoſopher). And 6 
ſuch ſorts of Propoſitions diflolve into others 
like to theſe. Such ar opinion that was main- 
tarrnd by ſuch an Author is falſe. The opinion 
that our Soul is Composd of Atoms, which war: 
faught by Lucretins is falſe. So that theſe (WL 
kinds of Judgments always encloſe two Affir- 
mations, when they are not diſtintly ex- 
preſs'd 
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weſs'd. The one Primary which relates to 
he Truth it ſelf 5 which is, that it is a great 

e 

ror to believe that our Soul is composd of 

toms3 the other Incident, which refers on- 

y to the Hiſtorical part 3 that this error was 

-enerally taught by Lucretize. 


CHAP. V. 


Yf the falſhood that occurs in Complex Terms and 
Incident Propoſitions. 


HAT we have already faid may 

ſerve in anſwer to one celebrated 
Queſtion, how to know whether there be 
no falſhood but in Propoſitions, and whether 


ts e be none 1n [deas and fimple Terms. 
(8 1 ſpeak of falſhood, rather then of Truth; 
& {Wor there 1s a truth in things that is cer- 


ain, which 41s their Conformity to the Will 
of God; whether Men think of *em or not 3 
but there can be no falſhood of things , but 
as they relate to the underſtanding of Man, 
rr any other underſtanding ſubject to errors, 
which judges falſly that a thing is that which 
It 1s not. 


The 
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© The Queſtion is, whether this falſhood i; 


only to be met in Propoſitions and Judgment, 

The uftral anſwer 1s, noz which is true in one 
ſence; however that hinders not, but that ther: 
may be falfhood , not in ſimgle {eas , but in 
complex Terms. For it is ſufcient, that ſome. 
thing may be judg'd or aftirm'd in them , «&- 
ther expreſly or virtually. | 

Which will be more plain, if we confider 
particularly two forts of camplex Terms ; the 
one, of which the Pronoun is explicative, the 
other of which it 1s determinative. 

In the firft ſort of Complex Terms, we arc 
not to wonder if we find any falſhood. For 
the attribute of the [ncident Propoſition, i; 
afkrm'd by the $abje& to which the Pronoyn 
relates. As in Alexander who 3s the S012 of Phr- 
"q 1 affirm, thaugh incidently, the Son of 

bilip of Alexauder 5 and by conſequence 
there is a falſhood 1n1t, if it be not ſo. 

But here we are to make two or three re- 
marks of moment. 

I.That the faſiley of an[xcident Propoſition docs 
not blemifhthe truth ofthe PrizxcipalPropoſition 

For example, Alexander who was the Son if 


Philip, evercame the Perſians : This propoſition i 


to paſs for trye, though Alexander were 
not the Son of Ph/ip ; becauſe the aftirmatr 
on of the principal Propoſition, falls. only up 


on Alexander, and what 1s incidently added, 
does 
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does not hinder , but that Alexander might 
vanquiſh the Perfcars. | | 
. Nevertheleſs, if the attribute of the prin- 
cipal propefition, had relation to the incident 
tion, as if I ſhould ſay, Alexander the 
Sou of Philip was Amintas's Grevdchild : Then 
would it only be, that _ _ of the in- 
cident propofition , would render the princi- 
pal propoſition falſe. : | 
2. Titles that are given to certam Dignities. 
may be given to all that poſleſs that Dignys 
though what is fignify'd by the Title, do not 
at all agree wih'em. Thus becauſe the Ti- 
tles of Holy, and Thrice Holy , was formerly 
given to all Biſhops, we find, that the Catho- 
lic Biſhops at the conference of Carthage , did 
not ſcruple to give that Title to the Doxatift 
Biſhops (#he m_ Holy Petelian ſaid it ) though 
they knew well that there could be no true 
Holineſs in a Heretic Biſhop. We find alſo , 
that St. Pax gives the title of beſt and oſt ex- 
cellent to Feitas Governour of a, becauſe 
it was the Title uſually given to the Chief Go- 
vernours, 
- 3. but it 1s not ſo, when a Perſon 1s the 


| Author of a. Title which he grves to another, 


and which he gives according to his own, 
and not the opinion of others, or according 
to popular error; for then we may i1mpute to. 
himſelf the falſhood of ſuch propoſition. Ou 

when 
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when a Man ſays. Ariſtotle who is the Prince 
of Philoſophers, or ſimply, The Prince of Philo. 
Coker Lchievd that the Original of the Nerves 
was in the Heart 3 we have no reaſon to tell 
him this is falſe, becauſe Arzſtotle was not the 
beſt of Philoſophers ; for it 1s enough that he 
has follow'd in this the common opinion , 
though it were falſe. But if a Man ſhould fay, 
That Gaſlendus, who is the moſt Learned of Phi- 
loſophers , believd that there was a Vacuum in 
nature We may with reaſon diſpute the Title 
which he would grve —_ and make 
him reſponhble tor the fall , couch'd in 
that incident propoſition. A Man may be al- 
ſo accusd of Falibood, who gives to the ſame 

on a Title which 1s not fintable to him, 
yet not be blanrd for giving him another Tt 
tle, which is leſs true and leſs agreeable. For 
example, Pope John the XII. was neither Holy, 
nor Chaſt , nor Pious : As Baronins acknow- 
ledges; for tho! they who calld him of 
Holy could not be tax'd of fallhood, yet they 


who call'd him moſt Chaſt and Fious, were Þ 


very great Liars, though they did it by Inc. 
dent Propoſitions 3 as 1f they had faid, Johr 
the XII. the moſt Chaſt Pope, decreed ſuch. « 
thing. 

This 1s whatT had to ſay concerning inc 
dent Prepolitions, where the Pronouns (Who 
or Which _) are explicative 3 as to thole 
other 
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other where the Pronouns are determinative, ' 


as Men who are Piows, Kings who love their Sub- 
jeFs, certain it 1s, they are not hable to falſ- 
hood , becauſe the predicate of the Incident 
Propoſition is not aftirm'd of the SwbjeF to 
which the Pronoun relates. For example, 
ſhould it be ſaid, That ſuch Seer a nut 


for favour or reward, are worthy of applauſe, it is 


not therefore aftirm'd, that there are any ſuch. 


Judges,who are ſo upright. Nevertheleſs I be- 
lieve there is always in theſe Propofitionsa ta- 
cit and virtual Aftirmanion, not ot the actual 
Congruity of the Predicatc. with the Sub- 
jet to which the Pronoun rates ; but of the 
poſhble Congruity. And if there be any de- 
ceit this, we may rationally conclude there 
s a falſhood in the Incident Propolitions. As 
if it had been ſaid, Souls that are ſquare are 
more ſolid than thoſe which are round ; here the 
[dea's of Square and Round being Incomparti- 
ble with the Jdee of a Soul, taken for the 
principle of Thought, I judg that thoſe Inct- 


& dent Propoſitions ought to _ for falſe. 


And hence it may be ſaid, that the great- 


eſt part of our errors proceed. For having 


the [dea of a thing we frequently join ro it 
another incompatible Idea , and by that 
means attribute to the ſame Idea, that which 
!s not ſuitable to it. 

Thus finding in our ſelves two 1deas, one 
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of the thinking Subſtance, another of the 
extended Subſtance, w« frequently happens, 
that when we conſider our Soul, - which is the 
thinking Subſtance, we inſenfibly intermix 
ſomething of the Idea of the extended Sub- 
ſtance, as when we imagine that the Soul fills 
up aſpace like the Body, and that it could 
not be at all if it were no where, which 
gre not Properties that bclong to a Body, 
Whence aroſe that Impiouserror of the Mor- 
tality of the Soul, We may rcad an excel- 
lent diſcourſe of St. Auſtiz upon this Subject, 
in his tenth Book of the Trinity 5 where he 
ſhews that there ts nothing ſo eaſy as to know 
the nature of our Soul. But that which cpn- 
founds men, 1s this, that being defirous to 
know it, they are not ſatisfied with what 
they know , without any great trouble ; 
that is to ſay, that it 18a Subſtance that thinks, 
defires, doubts, and knows ; but they add 
to what it is, What it is not, fancying the 
Soul under ſome of thoſe Phantofins, under 
which they were wont to concerve Carpore- 

al things. | 
On the other fide, when we confider Bo- 
dies, we haye much adoe to abſtain from 1n- 
termixing ſomething of the Ie of the Sub- 
ſtance that thinks, hence we affirm that hea- 
vy things tend to the Center; of Plants, that 
they ſeck for proper nouriſhment 4 of Criſes's 
in 
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in Diſeaſes, that it is nature that goes about 
to diſcharge it ſelf of what is baneful, and 
a thouſand other Whimſeys. More efpecial- 
ly in our Bodies, that Nature has an Inclinati- 
on to do this or thatzwhen we are ailurd that 
we have no ſuch defire, norever had any ſuch 
thouohr, and that it 1s ridiculous to imagine, 
that there 1s within us any other thing then 
our ſelves, that knows what is good or hurt- 
fal for us, that defires the one, and eſchews 
the other. 

I beheve moreover that we are to attri- 
bute to theſe incompatible I[deas, all thoſe 
murmurings of Men againſt the Deities ; for 
it would be impoſſible to murmur againſt 
God, if we conceiv'd him aright : as he is,al- 
together Wiſe, Omnipotent, and all Good- 
neſs. But the Ungodly conſidering him as 
Omnipotent, .and the Sovereign Lord of all 
he World, attribute to him all the misfor- 
es that befall 'em, wherein they are, not 
deceiv'd; but becauſe at the ſame time they 
apprehend himto be cruel and unjuſt, which 
s incompatible with his goodneſs, they 1m- 
ouſly inveigh againſt him as the Author of 
he miſeries which they ſuffer. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Complex Propoſitions, according to Afirma- 
tion and Negation : of one ſort of thoſe kinds 
of Propoſitions which the Philoſophers call 
Modal. 


k 
HTS thoſe Propoſitions where the Sub- iſ ? 
jet or Attribute is a Term Complex, b 
there are alſo others that are Complex 3 be- 
cauſe there are Terms or incident Propoſitions, 
which only regard the form of the Propoſiti- 
on, that is, the Affirmation or Negation þ 
which 1s expreſsd by the Verb; as if I ſhould 
ſay, I affirm that the Earth js round. Here | b 
affirm, 1s only an incident Propoſition, which 
ought to make a part of ſomething in the 
principal Propoſition. Nevertheleſs it is vil- WW 
ble that it makes no part either of the Subjct be 
or of the Attribute : for they fuffer no alte- c 
ration, as being underſtood as entirely as it 1 :* 
ſhould fimply aver, the Earth 3s round. 5 {e] 


that the incident Propoſition falls only upon Ar 
the Affirmation which is expreſsd in two man- ch; 
ners; the one moſt commonly by the Verb th: 
[EZ] the Earth is round; and the other ex- we 
preſly by the Verb I maintain. - 


0 
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So when they ſay, I deny it, it is true; 
it is not true. Or when they add in one Pro- 
poſition that which ſupports the Truth ; as 
when I ſay, The Reaſons of Aſtronomy convince 
us, that the Sun is much bigger then the Earth. 
For the firſt part is only a ſupport of the 
Argument, | | 

Nevertheleſs it is of great Moment to 
know that there are a ſort of theſe Propoſiti- 
ons which are Ambiguous, and which may 
be taken differently, according to the deſign 
of the Propounder. As when I ſay, a/ Phe- 
lſophers aſſure #s, that heavy things fall of 
themſelves. Now if it be my Intention to 
ſhew that heavy things fall down of them- 
ſelves, the firſt part of this Propoſition will 
be only Incident, and will only ſupport the 
affirmation of the latrer part. But if Tintend 


to report this opinion of the Philoſophers, 


without approving it, then the firſt part will 
be the principal Propoſition, and the Jaſt will 
only bea part of the Attribute. For ſo I at- 
firm not- only that heavy things fall of them- 
ſelves, but that all Philoſophers aſlert it. 
And it is eaſily ſeen that theſe two ways of 
changing the propoſition, alter it in manner, 
that it becomes two different Propoſitions , 
and different in Sence. But it iscaſy to judg 
by the Conſequence, in which of the two 
Senſes the Propoſitions are to be taken. For 

N 3 Example, 
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Example, the Propofition being laid down, 
i ſhould a&d ; But Stones are heavy, Pereſore 
they fall down of themſelves, would be plain 
that I had taken the firſt Sence, and that the 
firſt part was only [zcident. On the other 
fide, if I Gould conclude thus, Now this is ar 
Error, and by conſequence an Error may be 
taught by the Philoſaphers, then it would be ma- 
nifeſt that I had taken the Propoſition in the 
ſecond Sence ; that is, that the firſt part will 
be the principal Propoſition, and the ſecond 
part only the predicate. 

As for Complex Propofitions, where the 
Complexity falls upon the verb, and not up- 
on the Subjed&, nor the Predicate, Philoſo- 
phers have particularly taken notice of thoſe 
that are called Modal ; becauſe the Afﬀirma- 
tion or Negation is modified by one of the 
four Modes , Poſſible, Contingent, Impoſſible , 
Neceſſary. W 

And becauſe every Mode may be affirmd 
or denied, as #t 5s poſſible, it is not poſſuble, and 
in both manners be join'd with the Affirma- 
tive or Negative Propoſition, every Mode 
may have four Propoſitions, and the four to- 
= ſixteen, which are denoted by the 

our words, PURPUREA, TILIACE, 

AMABIMUS, EDENTULT:; of which 

this is the Miſtery. Every Syllable marks one 

of the four Modes. | 4 
I. Pofliblc. 


SO rw rd £t5 


— 
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1. Poſſible. 3. Impoſſible. 
2. Contingetit. 4. Neceffary. 


And the Vowels in every Syllable, which 
are A. E. Tt. or U. denotes whether the 
Modebe afftirm'd or denicd, and whether the 
Propoſition which thy call the Thing ſaid, 
ought to be denied or aftirm'd in this manner. 

A. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the 
Affirmation of the Propoſition, = 

E. The Afirmationof the Mode and detii- 

al of the Propoſition. 

I. The denial of the Mode, and Afﬀirma- 

tion of the Propofition. 

U. The denial of the Mode, and denial 

of the Negation. 

Itwould beloſt time to produce Examples, 
which are eaſily found out. We are only to 
1 obſerve that PURPOUREA anſwers to 
1 {the A, of Propoſitions Incomplex. 1 Z IL A- 
\. MICE to the E: AMABIMOUS to the 
MW! EDENTULT to the U. So that if 
we intend the Example ſhould be true, hav- 
ing choſen a Subje&t, we muſt take for Pyr- 
purea an Attribute that may be univerſally 
aftirm'd. For Diace, one that may be uni- 
erfally denied. For Amabimmys, one that 
ay be affirm'd particularly , and for Edenti- 
|, one that may be detned particularly. 
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But whatever Predicate we take, this is al- 
ways certain, that all the four Propoſitions 
of the ſame word have always the fameSence, 
ſo that one being true, all the reſt are true. 


As 
 m— — 


CHAP. VII. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Compos 4 Propoſitions. 


E have already ſaid, that composd 
Propoſitions have either a dou- 
ble Subje&, or a double Predicate. Now 
of theſe there are twoſorts. One where the 
Compoſition is expreſly mark'd; the reſt where 
it hes more conceal'd, and which the Logici- 
ans for that reaſon call Exporable 5 which 
require Expoſition or Explanation. 
Thoſe of the firſt ſort may be reduc'd to ix 
Kinds, Copulatives, Disjun&tives, Conditi- 
nal, Cauſal, Relative and Diſcretrve. 


COPULATIVES. 


We call Copulatives thoſe that include ſe- 
veral Subjects or ſeveral Attributes join'd to- 
gether by an Affirmative or Negative Conjun- 


ction 5 that is to ſay, (And) or (neither) For 
| ( Neither) 


]- 
Jy 
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(Neither) does the ſame thing as (ard) in 
theſe ſorts of Propoſitions; for that (either) 
ſignifies [ a»d] with a Negative which falls 
upon the Verb and not upon the Union of 
the two words which it joins; as if I ſhould 
ſay, that Knowledg and Riches do not make a 
Mar happy. Here I unite Knowledg and Rich- 
es, affirming of both that they do not make 


a Man bappy, in the fame manner as if I 


ſhould have ſaid, that Knowleds ard Riches 


render a Man vain-gloriows. 


Theſe Propoſitions may be diſtinguiſhed in-- 


tothree ſorts. 
1. When they have more Subjects. 
Life and. Death are in the power of the Tongne. 
2. When they have ſeveral Predicates. 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 

Diliget, tuts caret obſoleti, 

Sordibus Tei, caret invidenda. 
Regibus Aula. 


A well Compos'd Mind hopes for good 
Fortune in bad, and fears not bad fortune in 
Proſperity. | 

3- When they have ſeveral Subjedts and 
ſeveral Attributes, 

Nor 
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(Gold, 
Nor Houſe, nor Land, wot heaps of Braſs or 
From the Sick Lord a Fewer can withhold, 


Nor auxious cares repel ———. 


The truth of theſe Propofitions depentls 
upon the trath of 'both the two parts. "Thus 
if I ſay that Faith anda good Life are neceſ- 
fary to Salvation, this4s true, becauſe both 
the one and the other is neceſſary. But{honld 
I haveſaid, a good Life and Richesare nezeſ- 
fary for Salvation, this 1s a falſe Propoſition, 
becauſe Riches are not necellary for Salva- 
tion. 

Propofitions that are conſider'd as Nega- 
tres, and contraditory in reſpe& of Copu- 
latives and all others compos'd, are not all 
ſuch, where Negations occur, but only ſuch 
where the Negation falls upon the ConjunCti- 
on, which happens ſeveral ways, as by put- 
ting the | Not | at the head of the Pro- 
poſition. Thoudofſt not love, and: forſake thy 
Friend. | 

For thus it 1s, that a Propoſition is made 
Contradiftory to the Copulative, by expreſs- 
ly denying the-Conjundion 3 aswhen we ſay 
that it cannot be, that a thing ſhould be this 
and that ot the ſame time. | 


That 


—— 
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That a Man cannot be wiſe and in love at 
the ſame tume, | 


<G- 


Amare & ſapere vix Deo conceditnr. 


That Love and Majeſty do not accord well 
together. 


Nox bene conveniunt , nec in una ſede Mo- 
rantur Majeſias & Amor.---—- | 


Of Disjun@ives. . 


DisjunCtives are of great uſe 3 and theſe 
are they, wherein the disjundtive conjungi- 
on | or | is found. 
ty either finds friends equal, or makes 'ens 


equal. 


A Woman either loves or hates; there is no 
Medium. | 


Aut amat, aut odit mulier, tthil eſt tertiuns. 


He that altogether lives in Solitude, is &i- 
ther a Beaſt or an Angel ſays Ariſtotle. 
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——  —_ 


Men are guided either by intereſt or fear, 

Either the Sun moves about the Earth, or the 
Earth about the Sun. (C ment. 

Every a&ion proceeds from good or bad judg- 


The truth of theſe Propoſitions depends 
upon the neceſſary Oppoſition of? the parts , 
which admits no Medium. But as they ought 
to admit no Medium, that they may be ne- 
caſſarily true; ſo that they may be only 
morally true, it ſuffices that they do not uſu- 
ally adwit a Medium. And therefore it is 
abſolutely true that anaCtion done withJudg- 
ment is either good or bad, the Theologians 
making it manifeſt that there is nothing in 
particular that is untrue. But when they ſay, 
that Men never a@ but by intereſt or fear; 
this is not abſolutely true, fince there are 
ſome who are lead neither by the one or the 
other of theſe Paſſions , but meerly upon 
the conſideration of their Duty : So that the 
main truth of this Propoſition lies in this, 
that the greateſt part of Men are govern'd by 
theſe two Aﬀecttions. | 

Propofitions contradictory to disjunctives 
are thoſe where the Truth of the Disjuncti- 
on is denied. Which among the Latins ( as 
in all other compoſed Propotitions ) by put- 
ting the Negative at the Head of the Propo- 
ſition. Now omnis afio eſt bona vel Mala: 
and 
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and in Ezeliſh, It is not true, that every Fg 
tion is good or bad. 


Conditional. 


Conditionals are ſuch as have two parts 
bound by the condition /7f) of which the firſt 
where the condition lies, 1s call'd the Antece- 
dent; and the other the Conſequent. [f the 
Soul be Spiritual, 1s the Antecedent, it #s 712- 
mortal, 1s the Conſequent. 

This Conſequence is ſometimes mediate 5 
ſometimes immediate : It is only mediate , 
when there is nothing in the terms that binds 
both parts together, as when I ſay, 


if the Earth ſtand ſtill, the Sun moves : 
f God be juſt, the wicked ſhall be puniſhd. 


The conſequences are very good , but they 
are not immediate 3; for- that the parts not 


having any common term , are bound toge- | 


- ther by ſomething which is not expreſsd but 


reſery*d in the mind ; that the Earth aud the . | 
Sun being perpetually in different Situations; 
neceſ{arily it follows, that the one 1s move- - 


able, and the other immoveable. 
When the conſequence is ummediate , it 
is uſually requiſite, 
I. Either that both parts have the ſame 
Subject. 


If | 
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F Death be a paſſage to a mare happy life , it 
#s deſcrable, = 

If you have fail d to feed the Poor, you have 
hill d the Poor. | 

2. Or that they have the ſame Predicate. 

If whatever God inflits upon us for Tryals 
ſake, onght to be dear tows. 

Sickne ſs ought to be dear to ws. 

2, Or that the Attribute of the firſt, be the 
Sabjett of the ſecond. 

F Patience be a Vertne, 

Some Vertnes are irksone. 

4. Or laſtly , that the Subje& of the firſt 
part be the Attribute of the ſecond ; which 
cannot be but when the ſecond part is Nega- 
tive. 

| If all true Chriſtians live according to the 
Goſpel , 

There are no true Chriſtians. 

Here the truth of the Propoſition is not re- 
garded, but the truth of the Conſequence. 
For thongh the one and the other part be 
falſe, nevertheleſs if the conſequence of the 
ofie, mm refpe& of the other , be good , the 
E— as far as 1t is conditional, is true. 

S, 

If the will of the Creature be able to hinder the 
eerompliſhing of Gods will, 

| God is not Omnipotent. 

Negative Contradictories are opposd to 
Con- 
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Conditionals, when the condition is deny'd ; 
which among the Latins is done by preffxing 
the Negative —— | 


— - Now ſe miſerum fortuna Simone 


Tinxit,vanumn etiam mendacemg; improbafi xtin 


But in Engliſh they are expreſs'd by (altho) 
and a _ Fa | 

If you eat of the forbidden Fruit, you-ſhall die, 

Though yow eat of the forbidden Fruit, you 
ſhall not die. 

De Ras ng 

t is not true, that you ſball die 7 eat o 

the forbidden Fruit. Pn 7 


Of Canſals. 


Caufals are thoſe that contain two Propo- 
litions joyn'd together by Conjunc&tions of the 
cauſe (becauſe ' or (to the end that) 

Woe to the Rich, becauſe they have their felieity 
in this world. | 

The wicked are advanc'd, to the end, that falling 

pi on high, their fall may be the greater« 

ey can, becauſe they think they can. | 

| Such a Prince was nufortunate, becauſe he was mob 
born under ſuch a Planet. 

Under theſe ſorts of Propoſitions _ 
alſo redux'd thoſe which are call'& _— 


CatiVes. 


AY 1 
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Men, as Men. are rational, 

Kings, as Kings,are ſubjeF to none but God. 
That theſe Propoſitions be true, it is requird, 
that one of the parts ſhould be the cauſe of 
the other 3 whence it comes to paſs that both 8 n 
are true 3 for that which 1s falſe is no cauſe, b 
nor has it any cauſe why it ſhould. be. Yet I 
both parts may -be true, when the Cauſal is © u 
falſe. Thus a Prince may be unfortunate MW F 
and born under ſuch a Planet : Though it be 
falſe that he was therefore unfortunate, be- ÞW [7 
cauſe he was born under ſuch a Planet. 

Therefore the contradiQories of Propoſi- W 7 
tions chiefly conſiſt in this, that one thing is 


deny'd to be the cauſe of the other. T 

Not therefore unhappy, becauſe born under ſuch W 01 

a Conſtellation. th 

; W 
| RELATIVES. bt 


Relatives are thoſe that include ſomeCom- IM J& 

Y pariſon and fome Relation. 

VVhere the Treaſure is, there is the Heart. 

As he lid, ſo he dyd. 

As much as thou haſt, ſo much art thou worth. FF P; 

Here the Truth depends upon the exaQt- Þ { 
neſs of the Relation ;” and they are contradi- Þ »7. 
aed by denying the Relation. FE 

It is not true, that as he lid ſo he dy'd. ' 

It is not true, that a Man is efteew'd in thi: Þ 
world according to what he has. OFF 


TH 
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OF DISCRETIVES. 


Diſcretives are thoſe, where various Judg- 
ments are made, and thjs variety is denoted 
by the Particles (but) (notwithſtanding) or 
words of the like nature, either expreſs or 
underſtood; 

Fortune may deprive me of my V Vealth , but not 

y Vertue. i Pe Pe: 

endeavour to ſet my ſelf above thines, but not to 
be ſubjeFed to VE J : 

They who croſs the Seas, change only their Contt- 
try, but not their Diſpoſition. 

The truth of theſe Propoſitions depends up- 
on the truth of both parts ; and the ſepara- 
tion between 'em. For though both parts 
were true, a Propoſition of this fort would 
be ridiculous, if there were no oppoſition be- 
tween 'em, as if I ſhould fay, 

Judas was 4 Thief, and yet he took it ill that Ma- 
ry Magdalen power'd ont her precious oynt- 
ments upon Chriſt. 

There may be ſeveral ContradifQtories of a 
Propoſition of this nature 3 as if one ſhotild 
ſay, 

"17s not upon Riches, but upon knowledge that 
happineſs depends. 

VVhich Propoſition may be contradiFed ſeveral 


Ways. | 
O H-r 
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Happineſs depends upon Riches. , and not upon 
knowledge. 

Happineſs depends neither upon Riches nor know- 
ledge. 

Happineſs depends both upon Riches and Know- 


ledge. | 
Thus we ſee that Copulatives are contradi- 
fories of Diſcretives. For theſe two laſt Pro- 


poſitions are Copulative. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Propoſitions Compos'd in Sence. 


Here are other compos'd Propoſitions, 

whoſe Compoſition is more conceal'd 

and intricate z which may be reduc*'d under 

four ſorts. I. Excluſfve, 2. Exceptive, 3. Com- 
parative, 4. Inceptive or Deſitive. 


1. Of EXCLUSIVES. 


Thoſe are call'd Excluſive, which denote, 
that a Predicate fo agrees with his ſabjeR, as 
to agree with that alone,and no other. Whencz 
It follows, that they include two various 
Judgments, and by conſequence are composd 
in ſence. Which is expreſsd by the word 

| 2 (only, 
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(only'or ſome ſuch like words.Or in Englihs 
There is none but God only who is to be belowd 
for his own ſake, all other things are to be ad- 
mird for the ſake of God. | | 
. Only thoſe Riches which thou freely beftowt, 
ſhalt thou freely enjoy. WE: 
Vertue only makes Nobility, nothing elſe renders 
a Man truly noble. | 
1 know this only, that I know nothing, ſaid the 
Academics. | 
Lacan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this 
Disjunctive Propoſition composd of two Ex- 
clu(ives | 


——-you know 
The God and Heavenly Numens, you alone, 
Or elſe #0 only you they are unknown. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted three 
manner of ways. 
i. By denying that the predicate agrees with the 
ſubject alone. 
2. = affirming it agrees with ſomething elſe. 
3. 4 adging it agrees with the one and the 
other. 
Thus this Propoſition, only Vertne is true 
Nobility , it may be contradicted. 
I. That Vertne does not make any one Noble. 
2. That Birth renders a Man Noble as well as 
Vertne. 
3. That Birth ennobles a Man, and not Vertne. 
O 2 90 
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Do 


So the Maxim of the Academic's, this is 
only certain that there is nothing certain, was 
variouſly contradicted by the Dogmatics, and 
the Pyrrhonians. For the Dogmatics deny it, 
by maintaining that 1t 1s doubly falſe, becauſe 
there are many things that we know . moſt 
certainly; and therefore it was not true, that 
we were certain that we knew nothing. And 
the Pyrrhonians averr'd that it was falſe, for 
the contrary reaſon, that every thing was ſo 
uncertain, that it was uncertam whether any 
thing was certain. 

And therefore there is a defe& of Judg- 
ment in what Zxcar ſpeaks of the Druids; be- 
cauſe there was no neceſlity , that only the 
Druids (hould be in the truth , in reſpe&t of 
the Gods, or that they ſhould only be in an 
error. For in regard there were ſundry er- 
rors, concerning the nature of the Gods, it 
might well be, that though the Druids had 
different thoughts concerning the Gods, from 
thoſe of other Nations, they were no leſs in 
an error then other Nations, Here it is alſo 
to be obſerv'd, that there are Propoſitions 
which are excluſive in ſence , though the ex. 
cluſion be not expreſsd. As in this Verſe of 
Virgil, where the Exclufion is mark'd our, 


Crna ſalus vidis, nulla fperare ſalute. 
Thus 
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Thus luckily Tranſlated into French , where 
the Excluſion is underſtood. 


Le ſalut des vaincus eft de wen point attendre. 


The ſafety of the vanquiſh'd, is not to expedt it. 


Nevertheleſs it is more uſual in the Latir 
then French, to ſuppreſs Exclufions. So that 
there are ſome fax "A not to be Tranſlated 
with all their force, without making excluſive 
Propoſitions , though in the Latin the Exclu- 
ſton be not mark*d. | 

Thus 2 Cor. 10. 17. Qui glorjatur , glorietur 


Domino; ought to be thus Tranſlated, Who- 


» E 


ever rejoices, let him rejoice in the Lord. 

Gal. 6. 7. Que ſeminaverit homo, hc & me- 
yo A Man ſhall reap no more then what he has 
own. 

ay oe 4. 5. Unus Dominus, una fides, u- 
145 Baptiſmus. There is but one God, bu 
one Faith, but one Baptiſin. | 

Mat. 5. 46. Sz diligitis cos qui vos diligunt, 
quan mercedem habebitis ? It you love only 
thoſe that love you , what recompence ſhall 
ye deſerve £2 

Seneca 1n his Troas, mullas habet ſpes Troja, 
ft tales habet. It Trey has no other hope then 
this, it has none at all : As if the Zatin had 
ſaid, {f tantum tales habet. 


O 3 2. Of 
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2. OF EXCEPTIVES. 


Exceptives are thoſe where a thing 1s af- 


firm'd of the whole ſubjeq, except ſome one ' 


of the Inferiours of the Subject, by adding 
a Particle of Exception, which denotes that 
what 1s predicated, does not agree with that 


Inferior. Which viſibly includes two judg- 


ments, and renders thoſe Propoſitions com- 

pog'd in ſence. As if I ſhould ſay, 

None of the Sets of the Ancient Philoſophers , 
except that of the Platonics, have acknow- 
ledg'd God to be incorporeal. | 
Where two things are to be underſtood , 

1. That the Antient Philoſophers believ'd 

God to be Corporeal. 2. That the Platorics 

belerv'd the contrary. 

The covetous Man does nothing well, but when he 
dies. 

No Man miſerable, anleſs compar d. 

No Man is miſcheif|d but by himſelf. 

Except the wiſe Man,faid the Stoics, all Men are 
truly Fools. 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted as ma- 
ny ways as the Excluſive. 

1. By affirming that the Stoics wiſe Man 
was as much a fool as other Men. 

2. By maintaining there were others, beſides 
the Storcs wiſe Men, that were no fools. 


3. By 


* tl 


: ra 
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3. By alleadging that the Stoics wiſe Man 
was a Fool, and that others were wiſe Men. 

We are farther to obſerve, that the Exclu- 
five and Exceptive Propoſitions are the ſame 
thing , only expreſsd after a different mans 


ner, ſo that with little difficulty they may be 
chang d the one into the other. And thus we 


ſee that this exceptive of Terence, 
The Ignorant thinks nothing well done but what 
he does himfelf. | 
Was chang'd by Cornelius Gallzs into this 
Excluſive. 


That, only right he thinks, which he. does himſelf. 


OFCOMPARATIVES 


Propoſitions where a Comparative is de- 
fgn'd, include two judgments. For it is one 
thing to ſay a thing 1s ſuch a thing , and to 
ſay that it 1s more or leſs then another : By 
which means theſe Propofitions become cont- 
posd in ſence. 
| The greateſt of loſſes is to loſe a Friend. 

Many times a pleaſing Raillery makes a deeper 
| Impreſſion in the moſt important affairs, then 
the beſt of Reaſons. 

+ Leſs hurtful are the wounds of a Friend , 
* then the deceitful kifles of an Enemy. 

{ Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted ſeve- 
| ral ways, as that maxim of Epicurns. Pain 
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is the greateit of Evils, was contradiCted one 


way by the Stoicks, and after another manner 
by the Peripatetics,while thePeripatetics aver'd 
that pain wasanevil 3 but they likewiſe main- 
taind that Vice and other Irregularities of 
the Mind were far greater Evils-then Pain. 
On the other ſide the Stoicks-would not al- 
low Painto be an Evil, ſo far were they from 
acknowledging it to be the greateſt of all 
Evils. 

But here it may be diſputed, whether 1t be 
always neceſlary that in theſe Propoſitions 
the Poſitive of the Comparative, ſhould agree 
with both the Members of the Compariſon ; 
for Example,whether we ought toſuppolſetwo 
things to be good, that we may aver the 
one to be better then the other ? 

It ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be ſoz but 
we find it otherwiſe in practice ; for we ſee 
the Scripture makes uſe of the word Better, 
not only 1n comparing two good things toge- 
ther: Better is Wiſdom then Strength, and 4 
prudent Man then a ſtrong Man. 

But alſoin comparing a good with an Evil, 
Better is the patient then the proud Man. 

And ſometimes in comparing two evil 
things together. Better is it to live with a 
Dragon then a ſcoldine Woman. And in the 
Goſpel, it is better for a Man to be thrown into 
the Sea with a Milſtone about his Neck. then to 
hurt one of the Faithful. The 
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. The reaſon of this practice is, becauſe a 
greater good 1s better then a lefſer. And 
by the ſame reaſon we may ſay, tho leſs pro- 
perly, that a benefit is better then an Evil ; 
for that whatever has ſome goodneſs, has 
more then that which has none at. all. We 
may. alſo ſay, that a lefler Evil is better 
then a greater Evil, being lookt upon as a 
kind of Good,in reſpect of Evil,and therefore 
the lefſer Evil has more of that ſort of good 
neſs then the greater Evil. 

But we are to take care leaſt the over-heat 
of Diſpute carry us unawares into vain bran- 
gles about theſe forms of Speech, as they did 
Creſconius the Donatiſt Grammarian,diſpating 
againſt St. Auſtize. For that ſame Father hav- 
ing ſaid that the Catholics had more reaſon 


to upbraid the Donatiſts with Tradition, then | 


the Donatiſts to reproach . the Catholicks, 
Creſconius thought he might from thoſe words, 
Traditionem nos vobis probabilius Objicimur, 
conclude , that St. Arſli acknowledgd that 
the Donatiſts had reaſon to tax the Catho- 
licks. For if you ſaid he, more probably 3 we 
therefore probably. For the degree augments 


{ what 15 plac'd before it, does not umpugn or 


deny what is ſaid before it. But St. Auſtir: 
refiites this vain.ſubtilty, firſt by examples of 


| Scripture, and among the reſt by that paſlage 
| of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where St. Paut 


having 
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having ſaid, That the Earth bearing only 
Thorns was Curſt, and was only to expect to 
be Burnt, he adds, But we hope better things 
of you dear Brethren ; not ſays the Father, that 
they were good things which he had rehearſed be- 
fore, to bring forth Thorns and Briers, and to 
deſerve Burning, but rather becauſe they were evil, 
that thoſe being avoided they might chooſe and wiſh 
for better, that is, Benefits contrary to ſuch great 


Emwils, And afterwards he ſhews from the. 


moſt famous Grammarians the falſhood of his 
Conſequence 3 in regard that Virgil might 
have been tax'd in the ſame manner, to have 
taken for a Good the violence of a Diſtemper, 
that enrages Men to tear their own Mem- 
bers, becauſe he wiſhes better may befal 
good Men. | 


Dii meliora piis erroremgue hoſtibus illum, 


Diſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artws. 


How then, Mel:ora piis ſays the holy Father, 
asif they had been Bleſſings, and not rather ex- 


tream Ewils, to tear their Bowels with their own 


| Teeth. - 
Of INCEPTIVESandDESITIVES. 
When we ſay that any thing begins, 


or ceaſes to be, there are two judgments 
made 


' fit 
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made 3 one that the thing was before the 
time that we talk of; the other, what it was 
afterward, and ſo theſe Propoſitions of which 
the one are call'd Inceptive, the other Defitive, 
are compos'd m1 ſence, and they are fo like, 
that it is much better to make but one ſort 
of *em, and to handle 'em both together. 

The Jews did not begin till their return front 
the captivity of Babylon, to make no longer uſe 
of their antient CharaFers, which were thoſe 
that are now cal”d the Samaritan. 

I. The Zatin ceas'd to be wilgarly ſpoken in 
Italy about five hundred Tears ago. . 

2. The Jews did not begin till the firit Centu- 
ry after Jeſus Chriſt, to make uſe of Points for 
Vowels. TR AER | 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted as the 
one and the other relates to the two different 
times. So there are ſome who contradict 
the latter Propoſition 3 alledging, thongh 
fallly, that the Jews always uſed points, at 
leaſt to read by, and that they were kept in 
theTemple. Which is contradicted Ly others, 
who affirm that points were never us'd till at- 


ter the firſt Century, 


q4* 


A General REFLECTION. 


{ Though we have ſhewed that theſe Propo- 
fitions Excluſive , Exceptive, &c. may be 
contradicted 
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contraditted ſeveral ways , yet it 1s as cer. 
tain, that when they are barely denid, 
without any farther Explanation, the Neg. 
tion falls naturally upon the Excluſion or the 
Exception, or the Compariſon, or the Alte. 
ration, denoted by the words of beginning ul 
or. cealing. Therefore if any one believ'( I / 
that  Epicurus did not place chief happinc 
in Bodily pleaſure, and it ſhould be ſaid to 
him, that only Epicurus placed cheif happine] 
7n Pleaſure, 1f the other barely denied it, 
without adding any other thing,it would ben 
fall declaration of his Sence, becauſe a Man 
might have reaſon to believe upon that bar: 
Negation , that he ſtill believ'd that Epic 
745 plac'd his chieft- happineſs in pleaſure, bu 
that he was not the only ork who wa 
of that opinion, | 

Alſo if a perſon ſhould ask me, knowiry 
the integrity of a Judg, whether he ſtill ſoll 
Juſtice? 1could not anſwer barely, No. 

For that ſuch a No, would only ſignif 
that he did not {till ſell Juſtice 3 but at the 
" iame time the other was left to believe, that 
he had formerly done it. 

Which ſhews us that there are ſome Propo- 
fitions, to which it would be unjuſt to requuei# 
a bare anſwer, by Tes, or No; for that when 
they include two Senſes, a true anſwer car 
not be given but by explaining both the one 
and the other. CHAT 


x 
( 
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CHAP. IX. 


Wſervations to find out the Predicates and Sub- 
jeFs in Propoſitions, expreſs" d after a leſs nſu- 


al manner. 


Ertainly it is a defe& of vulgar Logic, 
that it does not accuſtom young begin- 
ters to underſtand the nature of Propoſiti- 
nsor Arguments, but according to the order 
nd formes which are uſed in the Schools, 
hich arefrequently different from what we 
d in the Writings of others, whether in 
Yratory, Morality, or any other of the Sci- 
nces. | 
And therefore they have no other Idea of 
Subject or an Attribute, but that the one 
the firſt Term of the Propofition, and the 
e other the latter. And of Univerſality 
d Particularity, but that there is in the 
& (2}) or (Nome) and in the other, 
Yome) whereas all theſe things are ſubje&to 
equent Errors 3 and it requires Judgment to 
iſcern theſe things in ſeveral Propoſitions. 


* us begin with the Subje&t and Attri- 
te, 


The 
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contradicted ſeveral ways , yet It is as cer- 
tain, that when they are barely denid, 
without any farther Explanation, the Nega- 
tion falls naturally upon the Excluſion or the 
Exception, or the Compariſon, or the Alte- 
ration, denoted by the words of beginning 
or ceaſing. Therefore if any one believ'( 
that ' Epicurws did not place chief happinci; 
in Bodily pleaſure, and it ſhould be ſaid to 
him, that only Epicurus placed cheif happineſ; 
in Pleaſare, if the other barely denied it, 
without adding any other thing,it would bein 
fall declaration of his Sence, becauſe a Man 
might have reaſon to believe upon that bare 
Negation , that he ſtill believ'd that Epics 
745 plac'd his chief happineſs in pleaſure, but 
that he was not the only perſon who wa: 
of that opinion. 

Alſo if a perſon ſhould ask me, knowing 
the integrity of a Judg, whether he ſtill ſoll 
Juſtice? I could not anſwer barely, No. 

For that ſuch a No, would only ſignify 
that he did not ſtill ſell Juſtice 5 but at the 
iame time the other was left to believe, that 
he had formerly done it. 

Which ſhews us that there are ſome Propo- 
fitions, to which it would beunjuſt to require 
a bare anſwer, by Tes, or No; for that when 
they include two Senſes, a true anſwer can- 
not be given but by explaining both the one 
and the other. CHAP 
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; Obſervations to find out the Predicates and Sub- 
; jeFs in Propoſitions, expreſs*d after a leſs uſu- 


al manner. 


Ertainly it is a defeCt of vulgar Logic, 
that 1t does not accuſtom young begin- 

ners to underſtand the nature of Propoſiti- 

onsor Arguments, but according to the order 

and formes which are uſed in the Schools, 

yhich arefrequently different from what we 

find in the Writings of others, whether in 

Dratory, Morality, or any other of the Sci- 

NCces. 

And- therefore they have no other [dea of 
a Subject or an Attribute, but that the one 
5 the firſt Term of the Propotition, and the 


& {Wethe other the latter. And of Univerſality 
he Wand Parrticularity, but that there is in the 
at Wones (#42) or (Noxe) and in the other, 


Some) whereas all theſe things are ſubje&tto 
equent Errors 3 and it requires Judgment to 
liſcern theſe things in ſeveral Propoſitions. 
*t us begin with the Subje&t and Attri- 
1n- Wits, 
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The only and true Rule is to obſerve by | | 
the Sence, of what a thing is aftirm'd, and 
what is affirm'd is this, for thefirſtis always the 
Subje&, and the latter the Predicate, how- 
ever diſpos'd in order. 

Thus there is nothing more common then 
theſe ſorts of Propoſitions ; It 1s a ſhamefi 
thing to be a ſlave to Luſt. Where by the 
Sence it is viſible, that a ſhameful thing 1s that 
which is affirm'd, and conſequently the Pre- 
dicate 3 ard tobe a ſlave to Lift, is that which 
is affirm'd of the thing, that 1t is a ſhameful 
thing, and conſequently the Subject. Like- 
wiſein St. Paul according to the Latin. E| 
queſtus magnus Pietas cum ſufficientia 5 where- 
as the true order ſhould be Godlineſs, with t! 
ſufficiency, 1s great gain. p 

Likewiſe in this verſe. I a 


Py on pwnd }ﬀ9.>}.\# © 


Happy the Man that knows the cauſe of things. i of 


Happy is the Predicate, all the reſt is the w 
Subject. on 


But the Subject and the Attribute are yh W 
more difficult to he found out in compler 
Propoſitions. And we have already ſhew! 
that ſometimes there is no diſcerning, but 
the conſequence of the Diſcourſe, and the 


Authors Intention, which 1s the chief m_ 
it10N 
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ſition, and whichthe Incidentin the two pro- 

| poſitions. 

But beſides what has been ſaid we may 
yet obſerve, that in complex propoſitions, 
where the firſt part 1s only the Incident Pro- 

| poſition, and the latter is the principal ; asin 

| the Major and Concluſion of this Argu- 

:W ment, 

t 


; God Commands us to honour Kings. 
. Lewis the XIV. is King. 


1 Therefore God commands us to honour Lewis 


- the XIV. 


- Here the Verb Adtive is to be chang'd into 


kW the Paſſive,to find out the true Subject of this 
principal Propoſition. For it 1s plain when I 
argue after this manner, that my principal 
intention in the Major, is to affirm ſomething 
- I of Kings, Whence I may conclude that we 
are to honour Lewis the XIV. And therefore 
nel what I affirm of the Command of God 1s 
only an incident Propoſition which confirms 
this Affirmative, that Kingsare to be honourd. 
Whence it follows that Kirgs is the Subject 


of the Concluſion. Tho if we confider things 
but only ſuperficially,. both the one and the 
other ſeem to be no more than a part of the 
Attribute. 

Theſe 


of the Major, and Lewis the XIV. the Subject 
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Theſe Propoſitions are alſo frequent in our 
Language. It 3s a folly to liſten to Flatterers. 
It is the Hail that falls. It is God who has pur- 
chard us 5 But the Sence ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates, that to replace theſe Propoſitions in 
their natural order, they ought to be thus 


expreſsd. 


To liſten to Flatterers is a folly. 
It is the hail that falls. . 
He that has purcbaſed us is God. 


And thisisalmoſt Univerſal in all Propoſiti- 
ons that begin with It 7s, and where after- 
wards follows (who) or (that) to have the 
A:tribute at the beginning, and the Subjet 
at the end. And let this ſuffice for once, to 
let you ſee, that the examples produc'd de- 
mcnſtrate, that we are to jadg by the Sence, 
and not by the order of the words. And this 
1s neceſlary to be known, that wemay not be 
deceiv'd in taking thoſe for falſe Syllogiſmms, 
that are rcally true. For that want of di- 
ſcerning theSubject and the Attribute in the 
Propofitions, we believe 'em contrary when 
they are conformable tothe Rules. 


The Art of Thinking. 


CHAP. Xx. 


Other Obſervations to. karow, whether the TO 
ſe ttions are Onivcr ſal or Particular 


Ome Obſervations of the ſame nature , 
i J and no lets uſeful, may be made of Par- 
ticularity and Univerſality. 


i. OBSERFV ATION. 


We muſt diſtinguiſh Univerſality-into two 
ſorts. The one may be ccall'd Metaphyſical, 
the other Moral. 

I call Metaphylical Univerſality, when the 
Univerſality is pertect and without. excepti- 
on 5 as, every Man is living, which adnutsno 
CXCEPtION, : 

[ call Moral Umniverſality , that which ad- 
mits ſome exception : For in Moral things it 
ſuffices; that things are ſo tor the moſt part. 
As St. Paul both cites and proves, 

The Cretans are always Lyars, evil Beaſts, flow- 
bellies. © 

Or as the ſame Apoſtle alledges in ano- 
thcr place. 

All feek their own thin vs, dt the things of Je- 
ſi1s-Chrilt. P Or 
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Or according to that of Horace, 
All Myuſttians have this Vice, &c. 
Or according to the uſual Phraſes, 
All Women love to chatt. 
All Young Men are inconftant. 
All Oid Men praiſe the time pait. 
In all theſe Propoſitions it ſuffices that it be ſo 
for the moſt part , neither is any thing to be 
concluded ſtrictly. 

For as all theſe Propoſitions are not ſo ge- 
neral, but that they admit exceptions , ſo 
they may render the concluſion falſe. For it 
could not be particularly inferr'd , that any 
Cretan was a Lyar, or an evil Beaſt, tho the 
Apoſtle cites in general that Verſe of one of 
their own Poets. 

The Cretans are always Lyars , evil Beaſts, and 

Slow-bellies. 

For that ſome of that Iſland might not 
be guilty of thoſe vices which were common 
to others. , 

Therefore the moderation to be obſervd 
in theſe Concluſions, which are only morally 
Univerſal, is on the one fide, to draw from 
thence with great judgment particular Con- 
cluſftons 3 and on the other ſide, not to con- 

_ tradi *em, nor to reject *em as falſe ; tho 
we may oppoſe certain Inſtances wherem 
they may ſtray from the Truth, but to be ſa- 
tisfy'd, it they may be extended from others 

be- 
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2. OBSERVATION. 
There are ſome Propoſitions that onght to | 


| paſs for Metaphyſically Univerfal, tho they 


may admit of Exceptions, that is, when thoſe 
Exceptions are exotic, and fach, as according 
to common uſe, are not comprehended in 
thoſe Univerſal Terms. As when I fay , Al 
Men have two Arms. This Propoſition ought 
to paſs for true, according to ordinary uſe. 
And 1t would be but mere brangling to op- 
poſe againſt it, that there have been Monſters 
who were Men, though they had four Arms. 


| It being plain that there was nothing intend- 


ed concerning Monſters, in theſe general Pro- 
poſitions 3 and that the only meaning of the 
Aſſertion was, that according to the order of 
Nature, all Men had two Arms. 

In like manner it may be ſaid, that all Men 
make uſe of words to expreſs their thoughts; 
but that all Men do not make uſe of writing. 
Nor would it be a rational Objection to con- 
tradict the truth of the Propoſition, by in- 
ſtancing dumb People, becauſe it is evident, 
though the ſence be not expreſsd in words, 
that 1t was not meant of ſach as had a natu- 
ral impediment to make uſe of ſounds, either 
”F 2 becauſe 


WW 
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becauſe they could not underſtand em, as 
thoſe that are deaf; or becauſe they could 
not utter ?em, hke thoſe that are dumb. 


2. OBSERVATION. 


There are other Propoſitions which arc not 
Univerſal, but only becauſe'they are to be 'un- 
derſtood of the fingle ſpeciess of Genus, and 
not of the Individuals of Species, Thus it is 
ſaid, that all Creatures were fav'd in Noah's 
Ark, becauſe that ſome of every Species were 
ſavd. Jeſus Chrift rebuk'd the Phariſees for 
taking the Tenths of all Herbs; not that they 
took the Tenths of all Herbs that were takn 
in the world ; but becauſe that there was no 
ſort of Pot-herb of which they did not take 
the Tithes. Thus ſaid St. Pax, I endeavour 
to pleaſe all Men in all things ; that is, Ien- 
deavour to frame my ſelf to the condition 
and humour of all ſorts of Perſons, Fews , 
Chriſtians, Gentiles; though he did not ſtrive 
to pleaſe his Proſecutors, that were ſo nume- 
rous. Thus it 1s ſaid, a Man has paſs'd all Of- 
fices: that 1s all ſorts of Offices ſuitable to his 
condition. 


a. OBSERVATION. 


There are Propolitions that are not Uni- 
verfal , but only as the Subject onght to be 
4 9 NE, # 3 _ : hy C. 
takn, as reftram'd by one part of the Artrt- 
bute. 
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bute. I fay by one part; for it would be ri- 


diculous to think it ſhould be reſtrain'd by the 
whole Attribute. As if any one ſhould af- 
firm this Propoſition to be true 3 A Mer are 


ju$t, becauſe he gave no other Explication of 


it, then that all juſt Men are juſt. But when 
the Attribute is Complex, and conſiſts of two 
parts, as in this Propoſition 5 AU Mer are juſt 
by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, Then we may 
with reaſon affirm the term of juſt to be ſab- 
intellected in the Subje& , though it be not 
expreſsd. For then it is clear that the mean- 
ing of the Propoſition 1s, that all Men who 
are juſt, are not juſt but by the Grace of Je- 


ſas Chriſt. And ſo this Propoſition 1s true in 


all reſpe&s 3 though it may ſeem to be falle , 
if we conſider no more then what is expreſs'd 
in the Subje&; there being ſo many Men who 
are wicked and finful , and by conſequence 


have not been juſtify'd by the Grace of Je. 


ſus Chriſt. There are a great number of Fro- 
poſitions in Scripture, which are to be taken 
in this ſence 3 and among the relt that of St. 
Paul, As all dyd in Adam, ſo all ſhall live a- 
gain in Jeſus Chriſt. For it 1s certain, that a 
great number of Pagans that -dy'd in their 
ncredulity, ſhall not live again 1n Jeſus Chriſt. 


And that they ſhall have no part 1n the Lite 


of Glory, of which St. Paul ſpeaks. 
There are alſo ſeveral Propoſitions which 
T2 are 


Do 
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are not morally Univerſal , but in this man- 
ner. The French are good Souldiers ; the Hol- 
landers are good Seamen; The Flemings are good 
Painters ; The Italians are good Comedians. As 
much as to ſay, that the French who are Soul- 


diers, are good Souldiers 3 and ſo of the 
reſt. 


s. OBSERVATION. 


We are not to think that there are no other 
marks of Particularity , then theſe words , 
Quidam, Aliquis, and the like. On the other 
fide it 1s very rarely that we make uſe of 'em, 
eſpecially in our Language. 

The Plural number withont the Particle 
( The) makes the word to. be taken particu- 
larly, whereas the Particle being added, ren- 
ders the word General. Thus there is a great 
difterence between thefe two Propoſitions. 
The Phyſatians now believe , that it is good to 
drink in the het fit of a Fever 5 and Phyfitians 
now believe, ec. For in the firſt Propofiti- 
on, the Phyſttians, concludes all Phyfttians : 
But in the ſecona, Phyſtians denotes only 
ſome particular Phyſitians. 

But frequently there 5s, or there are, pre- 
cede the Singular or the Plural Number, and 
that in two manners. 

The firſt by placing after there 3s, or there 
are, the Subſtantwe to be the Subjed&t, and 

the 


—__ 
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the Adjective to be the Attribute of the Pro- 
poſition. There are ſome pains wholeſom 5 There 
are ſome pleaſures deadly; There are falſe Friends. 

e is a generous Fiunility ; There are Vices 
conceal d under the appearance of Vertue. The 
ſecond manner 1s by joyning the Adjective 
and the Subſtantive together, by the Parti- 
cles which or who. As, there are fears which are 
rational, But theſe Particles do not hin- 
der, but that theſe Propoſitions may be fin- 
gle in ſence, though complex'd in expreſſion. 
For *tis no more then to ſay, ſome fears are ra- 
tional. Bur theſe Phraſes of Speech are moſt 
uſual There are ſome Men who only love 
themſelves There are Chriſtians who are unwor- 
thy of the Name. 

All or every one with a Negation makes a 
particular Propoſition. Every one that ſays to 
me, Lord, Lord, ſhall not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven. Every ſin is not a crime. 


6. OBSERVATION. 


When there is no Term of Univerſality or 
Particularity, as Mar is reaſonable, Man is 
Juſt, is a queſtion bandy'd among the Phylo- 
ſophers, whether theſe Propoſitions which they 
call I»defirite , ought to paſs for Univerſal or 
Particular. 

To which the Phyloſophers reply, that the 
Propoſition ought to be Univerſal in a matter 
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neceſſary 3 but particular m a Contingent 
matter. 

[ find this opinion approvd by ſeveral 
lcarncd Men, and yet it 1s very erroneous. 
Rather we ought to believe the Indetinite 
Propoſition to be Univerſal, in what ever 
matter it be, when ſomething is aftirm'd of 
the common Term, and therefore in Contin- 
gent niatter, 1t ought not to be call d 'a par- 
ticular Propolition, bur a falſe unwerſal Pro- 
poſition. And this is the' natural judgment 
of all Men concerning Propofirions, rejecting 
'em as falſe, whenthey are nor generally true, 
or at leaſt not in a moral-gcnerality, which 1s 
ſathcient 13 common diſcourſe of the affairs 
of the World. 

For who would endure:to hear a Man affir- 
ming, that Bears are white; that Men are black; 
that the Pariſcans are Geitlewen 3 the Polont- 
ans, Socinians the Eneliſh, Quakers. Never- 
ths, according to the diſtimction of theſe 
ilofophers, theſe Propotitzous onghr to pals 
for tru, 1m regard that byng indefinite 1 in a 
contingent .matter , they ought to be taken 
tor particulars. Now 1t. 15! true that ſpme 
-ars are white, as in. Nova. Lerrbla ; foie 
Men arc black as the Ethiopians 5 lome Peri- 

[2 11s ATC Gentlemen , {ome Polonians arc yo 
Cintigis 5 and ſome of the Eng are Qaakers. 
C Iear : tis then, that,1n WIQCCVET mMaullr they 
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be made, indefinite Propoſitions of this Na- 
ture are taken for - Univerſal : But in a Con- 
tingent matter, a Moral Univerſality is ſuf- 
ficient. Therefore theſe Propoſitions are true, 
the French are valiant 3 the Italians are jea- 
lous 3 the Germans are tall , the Oriertals are 
voluptuous; though they be not true of all 
varticulars, but oaly for the moſt part. 

Here is therefore a more pertinent Diſtin- 
Hon to be made; that theſe indefinite Pro- 
rofitions are Univerſal in matter of Dodtrine, 
when we ſay, the Angels are incorporeal , and 
only particular in matters of Fa&t, and Hiſto- 
rical Narrations. As when it is ſaid in the 
Goſpel, The Souldiers having made a Crown of 
Thorns, ſet it upon his Head. This is clearly 
to be underſtood of ſome and not of all the 
Souldiers. For in matter of ſingle ations, e- 
ſpecially when they. are determin'd to a cer- 
tajn tine, they co not uſually agree with the 
common Term, but becauſe of fome particu- 
lars, the Jdea of which 1s diſtinct 1n the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe that make the Propoſitions, 
25 may be.judg'd by what has been ſaid of 
complex'd Terms in ſence, 7 part cap. 6.2 part 
'4Þ. 4 


z. OBSERYATION.. 


The Names of Body, Commmunalty, People, 
»cing as uſually they are taken Colleftively , 
| for 


© me. Ds: 
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for the whole Body, the whole Communal- 
ty, all the People, do not make the Propoſt- 
tions wherein they are inſerted properly Uni- 
verſa] , nor particular , but rather ſingular. 
Thus when I ſay, 
The Romans vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians. 
The Venetians make War againſt the Turk, 
The Judges of ſuch a place condemn'd a Criminal. 
Theſe Propofitions are not Univerſal ; o- 
therwiſe we thould conclude of every Romar, 
that he had vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians , 
which 1s falſe. Nor are the particulars. For 
that would be no more then if I ſhould fay, 
That ſome of the Romans vanquiſh'd the Car- 
thaginians. But they are fingular. For the 
People 1s conſider'd morally as one Man , h- 
ving ſeveral Ages, and fo long ſubſiſting , as 
long as the Common-wealth endures : And 
ceaſes not to at&t by thoſe People of which it 
is composd , asa Man ads by his Members. 
Whence we may ſay, that the Romans who 
were vanquiſh'd by the Gazls, when they took 
Rome, overcame the Gals in Ceſar's time; by 
by one and the ſame Term, ' Romans, under- 
ſtanding that they were vanquiſh'd at one 
time, and Victors at another. Here we may 
note by the way, ypon what a ſandy Foun- 
dation that vain-glory leans, which private 
Perſons challenge to themſelves the honour of 
the famons Atchievements of their Nation , 


wherein 


+ 
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wherein they had no part; as idle, as for a 
deaf Ear to claim particular glory from the 

uickneſs of the light, or the nimbleneſs of 
= Hand, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Two ſorts of Propoſitions neceſſary for the learn- 
ing of the | Hi Definition and Diviſion. 


T is requiſite that we fay ſomething of 
two ſorts of Propoſitions , which are of 

great ule for the attaining of the Sciences 3 
Definition and Diviſion. 

Diviſionis the Partition of the whole into 
all that it contains. | 

But as there are two ſorts of the whole, fo 
there are two forts of Diviſions. There is 
one whole composd of ſeveral parts, which 
are really diſtin& , whoſe parts are call'd In- 
tegral parts 3 and the Divifion of this whole 
1s properly calld Partition. As when we di- 
vide a Houſe into its apartments, a City into 
its Wards and Quarters; a Kingdom into its 
Provinces: Man into Body and Soul, and the 
Body into its Members. The only Rule for 
making this Partition aright , conliſts in the 
accurate numbring of the parts, ſo that no- 
thing be omitted. 

The other Whole is call'd by another name, 
Al, and its parts are SubjeFive or Inferior 
parts: 
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parts : for that this Allis a common term,and 
ts parts are the Subjefs contain'd in 1ts extent. 
As the word Creature 1s the A/ of that nature, 
whoſe inferior parts, as Man and Beaſt, which 
are comprehended in its extent, are ſubjective 
parts. This Diviſion retains properly the name 
of Divition, of which there are four ſorts. 

1. When the Germ 1s divided by its Spe- 
cies. Thus, All ſubſtance is either Body or Spi- 
rit. All Creatures are Man or Beat, © 

' 2. When the Genws is divided by differen- 
ces. Every Creature 3s either rational or irratio- 
nal. All numbers are even or odd. All Propo- 
ſttions are true or falſe. All Lines are ſtreight 
or crooked. 

3. When a common Subject is divided by 
the oppoſite Accidents, of which it 1s capa- 
ble 3 or according to the diverſity of Acct- 
dents and Times. As every Star gives light of 
its ſelf; or by refleion. All bodies cither move, 
or ſtand ſtill. All the French are either Gentle- 
men, or Plebians. "All Men are fick,or well. All 
People to expreſs their minds, make uſe of words 
or of writing. 

4. When the Accident is divided into va- 
rious Stbjefts. As when happineſs is divided 
into that of the Mind or Body. 

The Rules of this Diviſion are. 

I. That it beentirc ; that is, that the Mem- 
bers of the Diviſton contain the whole extent 

of 


nt 


| 
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of the term divided. Thus ever and odd com- 
prehend the full extent of number ; there be- 
ing no number which is not even or odd. Nor 
is there any thing that plunges us more into 
falſe Argumentation, then want of obſerving 
this Rule, And that. which deceives us is , 
that many times there are Terms, which ap- 
pear ſo oppoſite, that they ſeem to admit no 
Medium, when really they do. 

Thus between Ignorant and Learned, there 
1s a certain Mediocrity of knowledge, that 
exempts a Man from the rank of the Igno- 
rant, though it does not advance him among 
the Learned. Between Vertuous and Wick- 
ed, there 'is a certain Eſtate, of which we 
ſay, as Tacitus ſays of Galba, magis extra vitia, 
quam cum virtutibus,rather declining fromvice, 
then adhereing to Vertue. For there are ſome 
People, who not being guilty of enormous 
Vices, are not calld vicious, yet not being 
eminent for goodneſs cannot be ſaid to be 
vertuous. Betwcen Healthy and Sick, there 
is the condition of a Man indiſposd and fick- 
ly. Between day and night there is Twilight. 
Berween Piety and Impiety there is ſuperſti- 
tion. And ſometimes this Medinm 1s two fold, 
as between Covetouſneſs and Prodigality , 
there 1s Liberality and Frugalhity. Between 


fear that tears every thing, and raſhneſs, thar 


fears nothing , there is valour that is not af- 
frighted 
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frighted at danger; and warineſs, that avoids 
unneceſlary dangers. 

2. The ſecond Rule is, that the Members 
of the Divifion be opposd, as ever, odd, ra- 
tional, irrational. However it 1s not neceſſa- 
ry that all the differences that make the Mem- 
bers oppoſite , ſhould be Pofitive 3 it being 
ſafficient that one be ſo, and that the other 
be the Germs alone, with the Negation of the 
other difference z for from hence ariſes the 
moſt certain oppoſition of the Members. Thus 
a Beaſt is diſtinguiſh'd from a Man, only by 
his want of reaſon, which is nothing Pofi- 
tive. 

Thus odd in number js only the negation of 
divilibility into equal parts. Thus in the firſt 
number, there is nothing more then what 1s 
in the compound number , ##ite being the 
meaſure of both 5 and the firſt number no 
way differing from the Compound number, 
but in this, that it has no other meaſure but 
the Umite. 

However we muſt confeſs it is better to ex- 
preſs the oppoſite differences by poſitive 
Terms, if it may be done. For thereby the 
Nature of the Members of the Diviſion, is 
more clearly underſtood. Therefore the Di- 
viſion of Subſtance into Thinking , and exter- 
ded, is better then into Material and Imma- 
terial or into Corporeal and —— 

- for 


———— 
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or that the words Immaterial and Incorpo- 
rea], give us but an imperfe& and confusd 


1ee, of what is much better apprehended by 
1 the words thinking Subſtance. Mi 


The Third Rule, being a Conſequence of 


3 the Second, is, that one of the Members be 
not 1o enclosd in the other, that this may be 
z afftirm'd of that ; though perhaps it may be 
1 included another way. Fora line is included 
2 in the ſuperficies, and the term -of the ſolid, 
1 as a term of the ſolid. But that does not 


hinder, but that the extent may be divided 
intoſurface, line and ſolid 3 for that it cannot 
be aftirm*d, that the Line is a Superficies, nor 
that the Superficies is a folid. But gn the 0- 
ther fide, number cannot be divided into e- 
ven, odd and fquare,becaulſe every ſquare num- 
ber being even or odd, it is enclos'd in one of 
the two firſt Members. 

Neither muſt we divide opinions into true, 
falſe and probable, becaule every true opini- 
on is either true or falſe. But they may be 
firft divided into true and falſe z and then 
both the one and the other into certain and 
probable. | 

Ramw and his Followers ſtrangely torment 
themſelves to ſhew that allDiviſions ought not 
to have above two Members. Which indeed 
Is the beſt way of Diviſion , when it may be 
commodioutly done. But Clearneſs and = 

cility 
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cility, being that which ought to be moſt con- 
ſider'd in the Sciences, Diviſions 1nto three or 
more Members, ought not'to be rejected, fo 
much the rather, when they are moſt natural], 
and that there be a neceſlity of forc*d ſubdi- 
viſions, to make 'em confiſt of no more then 
two Members. For then inſtead of eafing 
the Memory. which 1s the only benefit of Dj- 
viſions, we load it with a great number of 
Snbdivifions, much more difficult to be re- 
tained in Memory, then a Diviſion into more 
Members, all at once. For example, 1s it 
not more ſhort and natural to ſay , every ex- 
tent is either a Line ,, a Superficies , or a ſolid, 
than with Rams, Every Magnitude 3s a Line, 
or a thing Conſiſting of Lines; every thing con- 
ſiting of Lines, is either a ſnperficies or a ſolid 
Body. 

Laſtly we may obſerve thatit 1s equally er- 
roneous not to make anow. as to make too 
many. Diviſions » the one docs not ſufficient- 
ly ſatisfie the Mind ; the other confounds and 
amuſes the Underſtanding. Craſſotxs, in great 
Eſteem among the Interpreters of Ariſtotle 
has greatly injur*d his Book with a multi- 
tnde of Diviſions; by which we fall into that 
Confufion which we ſeek to avoid. What- 
ever is cit into DuSt is Confusd. 


Chap. 
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CHAP. XI. 


b | Of the definition of a thing, 

N | 

Fe Here are two ſorts of the Definition of 
"mi | things, the one more exatt, which 


of Þ retains the name of Definition 3 the other 
e- | leſs exact, which is calld a Deſcription. 
re The more exact is that which explains the 
it Þ nature of the thing by eſlential Attributes; 
x- | of which thoſe that are common are calPd 
4, | Genws, and thoſe that are proper Difference. 
"e, Thus man is defird a rational Creature. 
17- | The Soulis a Subſtance that thinks ; the Body 
lid [5 2 Subſtance extended ; God is a perfect Be- 
ing. And great care is to be taken that the 
er- | Gerwz in the Definition be the next, and not 
-o0 I the remote Gere of the thing defin'd. 
nt- Sometimes we define by integrant parts, as 
when we fay, a Man is defin'd of Soul and 
Body. But then there is ſomething that 


tle, E{upplics the place of Genxs 3 ashere the Com- 
lti- BowrdBeing:the reſt are taken for the difference. 
-hat Theleſs exa& Definition, which is called 
hbat- MDcſcription, is that which gives ſome know- 


ledg of a thing by the accidents that are pro- 
per to It 3 and ſodetermines it, that we may 
hap. irame ſuch an Idea of it, as diſtinguiſhes from 
other things. Q Thus 


. 
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Thus we deſcribe Plants, Fruits and - Ani- . 
malsby their ſhape,by their bulk, their colour, 
and ſuch hkeacctdents. And theſe are the 
deſcriptions molt uſed by Poets, and Orators, 

There are alſo Deſcriptions made by the 
Cauſes, by the Matter, Form, by: the end. 
&-c. As when we define a Clock to be an En- 
gine composd of ſeveral Wheels, whole re. 
gular motion limits the ſeveral hours. 

There are three things neceflary to make a 
Dcfinition good : thatit be univerſal, proper, 
and clear. 

1. It muſt be univerſal, that 1s, it muſt 
contain the whole thing dcfhud' 3 thereforc 
the common definition of Time, to be the 
mcaſure of Motion 1s not good. For that i: 
very probable that time may be the meaſure 
of Reſt as well as Motion, in regard we ſay 
as well, that a thing has been ſo long at reſt, 
as that it has becn ſo long in Motion. So that 
time ſ-ems to by nothing elſe butthe continu 
ance of a thing in any Condition whatever, 

2. -It muſt be proper, that 1s, 1t mult agree 
with the thingdefin'd. Therefore the com- 
mon Dcfinition of Elements, to be a Simple 
Corruptible Body, 1s erroneous, For the Hea- 
venly Bodies being no leſs ſimple Bodies then 
che Elements by the Confeſtion of the Philo- 
jophers, we have no reaſon to belicve but that 
(here arc altcratians in the Heavens Analogous 
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to thoſe that happen upon Earth 5 fince not 


to ſpeak of Comets which we now find, are 


not formd of the Exhalations of the Earth, 


as Ariitotle imagin'd, we diſcover ſpots in 
the Sun, which gather together, and then 
ſcatter again in the ſame manner as our 
Clouds, tho' much larger in extent. 

Thirdly it muſt be clearer ; that is, it 
ought to render the Jdea of a thing defin'd, 


' more plain and diſtin, and makeus as much 


as may be to underſtand the nature of it, 
and be ſerviceable to us to give a reaſon of 
its principal Proprieties. Which 1s that which 
we ought principally to conſider in Definiti- 
ons , and which is wanting in the greateſt 
part of Ariftotles. 

For whoever underſtood the nature of 
motion , the better for the help of this De- 
finitionz Ar AG of Es in Potentia, as in Po- 
tentia, or Power ? Is not the Jdea of 1t,where- 
with Nature furniſhes us,a hundred times more 
clear then that ? and indeed what did it ever 
avail to explain the Proprieties of Motion ? 

The four celebrated Definitions of the 
four firſt qualities are nothing better. 

Drie, ſays he, is that which is caſily re- 
tain'd withinits bounds, and difficulty within 
thoſe of another Body. 

Moiſture. On the other ſide is that which 

retam'd in the Bounds of another 


1s ea 
Body difficultly within its own. 1, Theſe 


 Vioreover we do not ſee how Arifotle could 


— » 
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1. Theſe Definitions better agree with hard 
and Liquid Bodies, then with Bodies moiſt 
and dry. For we fay of the Air, that here 
it is dry, in another place moiſt, tho? it be 
always eaſily retain*'d within the Bonnds of 
another Body , as being always Liquid. 


fay that Fire, that is, Flame, was dry accor- 
ding to this Definition , becauſe it 1s eaſily 
confin'd withinthe Baunds of another Body. 
Whence Virgil calls it liquid Fire. And it 1s 
a vain ſubrilty to fay with Camparella,that Fire 
encloſed,either breaks or zs broken;ftor that pro- 
ceeds not from its pretended drineſs, but be- 
cauſe its own Smoak ſtifles it, it it have not 
Air, and therefore it will be more eaſily re- 
ſtrain'd within the limits of another Body, 
provided it may have ſome Breathing-hole to 
to let out the Smoak which it contmually 
ſ{:nds forth. 

As for hot,he defines it.that which congregate: 
Homogeneals, and ſeparates Heterogeneals. 

Co!4 he defines that which unites Heterogene- 
als, and diſſipates Homogeneals. Which ſome- 
times agrees as well with Hot as with Cold; 
but not always,and whichis of no uſe, neither 
to ſhew us the cauſe why we call ſome Bodi« 
Hct, and others Cold. So that Chancellor Bu 
con had reafon to ſay , that theſe definition 
were like thoſe that ſhould define a Mar to | 
4 Shoomaker, or a Vine-dreſſer, The 
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L - The fame Philoſopher defines Nature, the 
t principle of Motion and Reſt, in that wherein it 
- #. Which is grounded upon an opinion that 


| he had, that all natural Bodies differd in 
pt this from Artificial Bodies, that natural Bo- 
d. Þ dies had in themſelves the Principle of theit 
ld Bf Motion, and that the motion of Artificial 
r- Þ Bodies was from without ; whereas it is evi- 
ly Þ dent that no Body can give motion to itsſelf - 
ly. Þ in regard that matter being indifferent either 
'Þ to Motion or Reſt, cannot be determin'd to 
rc FF cither of theſe, but by an extrinſic cauſe, 
'O- which not being able to proceed to Infinity,it 
ve- follows that God alone gives motion to mat- 
not ter, and preſerves it in its Motion. 

re- His celebrated definition of the Soul 15 no 
dy, Wick defective. The firit af of a natural organic 
Body, that has life is Power. 

Firſt it does not appear what he would de- 
fine. For if it be the Soul, as common to 
Men and Beaſts, it is a Chimera which he has 
defhin'd, there being nothing common be- 


e016 Ftween thoſe two things. 

"Me-* 2. He has explain'd an obſcure Term by 

old; tour or five that are more obſcure. For to 0- 

_ it the reſt. the Idea which we have of the 
16 


rord Life, is no leſs confus'd then that which 


q Bu- e have of the Soul z theſe two Terms being 

tio Sequally ambiguous and Equivocal. 

 t0 Theſe are the Rules of Definition and Di- 
The Q3z viſion 
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viſion 3 but tho' there be nothing, of more 
moment in . the Sciences, then to define and 
divide well, we need ſay no more in this 
place; becauſe it depends much. more u Yd t 
the knowledge of the Subject in, diſputes 4 
upon Logical Rules. | - 


- # s 4 


CH AP. XU. 


Of the Converſion of Propoſitions , where 3s a 
thorough Inquiſition into the Nature of Afirma- 


tion and Negation, upon which this Converſion 


depends. And firſt of the Nature of Affirmation. 


Have deferr*d till now to ſpeak of the 
Converſion of Propoſitions, becauſe up- 
on that depends the Foundation of all Argu- 
mentation, of which we are to diſconrſe in 
the next part. And therefore 1t was not proper 
that this matter ſhould be remote. from what 
we have to ſay of the nature of Arguments, 
though it behoves us to repeat ſome thing of 
what we have ſaid concerningAthrmation and 
Negation, that we may throughly explain the 
Nature both of the one and the other. 
Certain it 1s, that we cannot explain a Pro- 
polition to others, but we muſt make uſe of 
two [deas, the one for the Subject, 'the other 


for the Attribute ;z as alſo of another word 
which 
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which denotes the Union, which our under- 
ſtanding concerves between *em. 
This Union cannot be better expreſs?d 


; then by the words themſelves which we make 


uſe of to affirm, while we ſay, that one thing 
is another thing. 

From whence it 1s evident,.that the Nature 
of Affirmation is to Unite and Identifie, as I 
may ſo ſay,the Subje& with the Attributes for 
this is that which is ſignicy'd by the word c/#, 
it Is. 

And it follows alſo, that it is the nature of 
Affirmation, 'to put the Attribute in all that 
is expreſs d1n the Subject,according to the Ex- 
tent which 1t has in the Propofition. As when I 
ſay, Every Man is a Creature, | would ſignifie, 
that whatever 1s Man 1s allo a Creature; and 
ſo I conceive a Creature. to be in all Men. 

Whercas if I only ſay, ſome Man 1s juſt, I 
do not unite the Attribute of Juſt to all, but 
only to ſome one Man. 

Here we mult alſo conſider what has been 
already ſaid, that in [dea's we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh their Comprehenlion trom their Exten- 
lion 3 for that the Comprehenſion marks our 
tie Attributes contain*d in one [4:a; and the 
Exteniion the Subjects which contain that [ea. 

For thence it follows, that an [deca 1s al- 
ways aftir?d according to its Comprehenl!- 
on, for that by depriving it of ſome one of 

| Q 4 Its 
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its Eſſential Attributes, 1t is entirely annihila- 
ted,ſo that it isno more the ſame Idea. And by 
conſequence when it 18 affirm'd,it is always ac- 
cording to all that whictiit comprehends init 
{clf. Thus when I ſay,that a Re&angle is a Pa- 
rallellogram, I affirm of a ReFangle all that is 
comprehended in the Idea of a | cab wan 
For if there were any part of this Jdea, which 
did not agree with aRe@argle,it would follow, 
that the 1deait ſelf did not agree with it, but 
only one part. And therefore the word Parallel. 
logram ought to be deny'd , and not aftirm'd 
of a RefFangle. Which we ſhall find to be the 
Ground of all Affirmative Argaments. 

And it follows, on the other fide, that the 
Idea of the Attribute is not taken according 
tO its full Extenſion ; at leaſt that its Exten- 
fion was not greater then that of the Subject. 

For if I ſay,that all Laſciviows Men are dammnd, 
I donot ſay they only ſhall bedamm'd,but that 
they ſhall be of the number of the damn'd. 

Thus theAffirmation placing theldea of the 
Predicatein the Subject, it is properly the Sub- 
ject which determines the extenſion of theAt- 
iribute,in anAffirmative Propoſition,and the I- 
dentity which it denotes, regards theAttribute, 
as included in an extent equal to that of the 
Subjedt;8 not inall its Univerſality,if it have a- 
any more then the Sabject.For it is true,thatLi- 
ons are all included in the Idea of Creature,but 
It is not true that they are all the Creatures 
that arc, l 
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I have ſaid, that the Predicate is not taken 
in its full Generality, if it have any more then 
the SubjeQt.For not being reſtrain'd but by the 
Subje&.if the Subjed be as general as theAttri- 
bute,it is clear, that the Predicate ſhall enjoy all 
its Generality, becauſe it ſhall haveas much as 
the Subje&,and for that we ſuppoſe,that accor- 
ding to its own nature it cannot have more. 

From whence we may gather theſe four un- 
doubted Axtoms. 


1 AXIOM. 
The Attribute is plac'd in the o the fl the 


Propoſition affirmative, according to the full ex- 
tent of the Subjed in the Propoſition. That is, 
if the Subject be Univerſal , the Attribute is 
concerv*d in the full extent of the Subjedt;and 
if the Subject be particular, the Predicate is 
only Conceiv*d in a part of the Extenſion of 
the Subje& : As in the foregoing Examples. 
2. AXIOM. 

The Predicate of an Affirmative Propoſition, is 
affirm d according to its full Comprehenſson:That 
stro ſay, according to all its Predicates. 


3 AXIOM. 


The Predicate of an Affirmative Propoſitions . 


may be affirm*d according to its full Extenfon » 
if it be in its ſelf greater then that of its Sub- 
jet, As when we ſay that Men are Crea- 
tures, the word Creature ſignifies no more all 
lort of Creatures, but only ſuch Creatures as 
are Men. | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Converſion of Affirmative Propoſetions. 


 / E call that the Converſion of a Pro- 
poſition, when the Subject 1s chang?d 
into'the Predicate , and yer the Propofition 
holds true,if it were ſo before: Or rather that 
it neceſſarily foll ws to be true by theConver- 
fion, ſuppoſing that 1t were ſuch before. 
Now from what we have ſaid, it may be 
eaſily underſtood how this Converſion is to 
be: made. For as it is impallible that one 
thing ſhould be joyn'd. and umted to. ano- 
ther;, but that the other muſt, be joyn'd to 
the. firſt; and that it follows of coutle, if A. 
be joywd to B. B. is allo joyn'd to A. it is 
evident that it 1s 1mpoſlible , that two things 
ſhould. be concerv*d as Identify'd , which is 
the moſt perfect of all Unions, but that the 
ſaid Union muſt be reciprocal, that is, unleſs 
it may be aftirn'd of both Terms, that they 
are united in the ſame manner as they are 
ſaid to be. Which 1s calld Converſion. 
Therefore as 19 particular Afhrmative Pro- 
politions for example , when it is ſaid , ſore 
Man 35 juſt, the Subjectand the Predicate are 
both Farticular ; for that the Predicate jſ# 
being 
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ſignifies only that particular juſtice which is in 


ſome one Man; it 18 evident that if ſome one. 
Man be Identify'd with juſt, ſomewhat of juſt; 
1s alſo Identify'd, with ſome one Man. And; 


therefore there. needs no more then fimply to 
change the Attribute 1nto the Subject, obſer- 
ving the ſame particularity, to convert theſe 
ſorts of Propoſitions. . 

We cannot ſay the ſame thing of Univer- 
ſal Affirmative” Propoſitions, becauſe that in 
thoſe Propoſitions the Subject 1s only Univer- 
ſal, that is, is taken in 1ts full extent, and the 
attribute on the other fide is limited and re- 
ſtram'd. And therefore when 1t-is to be made 
the Subject by Converſion; the fame reſtricti-. 
on 1s to be obſervd, and the mark which de- 
termines it, muſt be added, leaſt it ſhould 
not be taken generally. Thus when TI'ay,. 
that Man is a. Creature, I unite the Jdea of 
Man with that of a Creature, reſtrain'd and: 
limited only to Men. And therefore if 1 
would invert this Union , by: beginning from: 
a Creature, of which may. afterwards be pre- 
dicated,the ſame reſtriction of the firſtTerm 18! 
to be qbſerv'd,and for fear of being deceiv'd, 
ſome note of determination muſt be added: - 

However, becauſe Affirmative Propoſitions 
cannot be converted, bur into particular Affr- 
matives, that they are leſs property _— | 

then 
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being reſtrain'd by the extent of the Subjects; 
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then others.But as they arecompos'd of a gene- 
ral Subje&, and a reſtrain*d Predicate, it 1s 
evident when they are converted, by chang- 
ing the Attribute into the Subje&t, they ought 
to have a reſtrain'd or limited Subjett. 

When we deduce theſe two Rules. 


1. Rule. 


Univerſal Affirmative 4 4 048 may be con- 


verted, by adding a mark of Particularity to the 
Attribute, and become the SubjeF. 


2. Rule. 


Particular Affirmative Propoſitions are to be 
converted without any addition, or any change, 
That is, retaining only for the Attribute, be- 
come the Subjets the Mark of particularity 
that belong'd to the firſt Subject. 

But theſe two Rules may be reduc'd to one 
that ſhall comprehend both. 

The Artribute being limited by the SubjeF, in 
all affirmative Propoſitions, if the oradicars is 
to be chang d into the Subje& , the Reſtridion 
muſt be obſer!'d : And by conſequence it muſt 
have a mark of particularity annex'd, whether 
the firſt SubjeF were Univerſal or Particular. 

Nevertheleſs it- often happens, that Uni- 
verſal Affirmative Propoſitions, may be con- 
verted into others that are Univerſal. But 
this is only when the Attribute is of it ſelf no 
larger in extent then the Subject, as when dif- 
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ference or propriety are affirm'd of theSpecics, 
or the definition of the thing defin'd.For then 
theAttributenot being reſtrain'd,may be taken 
in the Converſion,as generally as the Subje&,/ 
Men areRational.,all Rational Creatures are Men. 

But theſe Converſions not being true,unleſs 
upon particular occafions,they areJook'd upon 
as true Converfions, which ought to be certain 


and infallible,by the Diſpoſition of the Terms. 


—— 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Nature of Negative Propoſitions. 


T Henature of aNegativePropoſfition cannot 
be more clearly expreſs'd then by ſaying, 


that one thing 1s concerv'd not to be another. 

But to the End one thing may not be ano- 
ther, it is not neceſlary that it ſhould have 
nothing common with it ; it being ſufficient 
that it has not all which the other has; as it 
is ſufficient for a Beaſt not to be a Man, that 
he has not all that a Man has, not but that he 
may have ſomething common with Man. 
From whence this Axiom follows. 


s. AXIO M. 

A Negative Propoſition does not ſeparate from 
the SubjeF all the parts contain'd in the Comprehen- 
fron of the Attribute 5 but it only po_ the 
total Idea campoſed of all the united Attributes. 
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If Ifav that Matter isnotathinking Subſtance, yer 
do I not denv ir tobe a Subſtance, bur I tay ir is nor 
2a Thinking Subſtarice, which is the total and entire 
which 1 deny of the Marter. 

It is quite otherwiſe with the Extenl(ion of an 7dea. 
For the Negative Propoſnion {eparatcs from the Sub- 
jet rhe [dea of the Attribute in its tull exrent. The 
reaſon of which is evident. For to be the Subject of 
an 7gea, and tobe contain'd in its extenſion 1s no 
more then to include that Zea, and by con{equence 
when we ſay, that one [ea docs not include ano- 
ther, which may becal'd denying; we (ay that iris 
not one of the Subjcs of the [dea. 

Thus wheu I fay that aVan isnot an Izſen/i,le Be- 
ing, 1 fav atthe lame time that Man is none of rhe In- 
ſentible Beings, and by conſequence I deny all things 
Infenſible of Man, whence we may derive this Axi- 
OM. 


6. AXIOM. 


The Attribute of a Negative? Propoſition is always ta- 
ken generally. Which may be expreſ(sd more aiſlinRt- 
ly.All the Subjects of an Idea,which are demed {4 ther 

dea,are alſo dented of the former Idea. It a Triangle 
be denied of Squares, whatever is Triangular ſhall be 
denied of a Square. In rhe Schools they uſually ſay, 
what is denied of the Germs, is denicd alſo of rhe Spe- 
cics. For the Spccies is the Subject of the Gens,as Man 
is the SubjeCt of Creature, bcing contain'd inthe Ex- 
tenſion of Creature. 

Not only Negative Propoſitions ſeparate the At- 
tribute trom the Subject according ro the full Exten- 
ſon of the Attribute; but they leparare that Artribure, 

ailo 
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_ alſo from the Subjet, according to the firll 


exten{1on which the Subject has in the Propoliti- 
on - Thats, irſeparares it univerſally, if the Subjett 
be Univertal ; particularly, it particular. As if Hay, 
no vicious Man is happy, I ſeparare all vicious per- 
{21s from happy perſons. And it I lay ſome one Do- 
for is not learned, I ſeparate learned from ſome Do- 
ctor. From whence we draw this Axiom. 


7. AXIOM. 
Every Atirt2uae demed of a Subjet, is demed of all 


that 15 contatrd in the extent which the Subjeft has 
in the Propoſuton 


CH AP. XVI. 
Of the Converſion of Negative Prop )ſutions. - 


S it is impoſſible to ſeparate to things total- 
2 'y, bur thar the ſeparation muſt be mutual 
and Reciprocal, it is evident that if I fav, No man 
is a Ston?, I can likewiſe {ay, No Store zs 4 Man. 
For it any Stone were a Man, that Van would be 
a Stone, and by conſequence it would not be true 
that no man was a Stone, Hence this Rule. 


J- R «le. 


Univerſal Negative Propojutiins may be —_ 
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fumply, by chauging the Artrilnte into the Subjef?, ani 


preſerving the Attribute, become the Subjeft, the 
2d Unwerſality which the former Subject had. 

In Neganve Propoſitions, the Attribute is a.ways 
taken Univerſally ; as being denied according to its 
tull exrent. 

Bur the ſame Reaſon will not allow the Converſi- 
on of particular Negative Propoſitions. For cx- 
ample, we cannot {ay that ſome one Phylirian is 
nota Man, becauſe we may ſay that fome one Man 
is no Phyfitian. Which proceeds from the nature 
of the Negation it (elf, that'in negative Propoſitions 
the Anribure is always taken Univerſally, arid ac- 
cording to its full Extenſion. So that when a par- 
ticular Subje& becomes an Attribute by Converſi- 
on in a Negative particular Propoſition, it be- 
comes Univerſal, and changes its nature, contrary 
to the Rules of true Converſion; which ought not 
to ohange the reſtriftion of the Terms. $0 in this 
Propofition, Some om Man zs mn) Phyſittan, the term 
Man is taken particularly. Bur in the falſe Conver- 
fion, Some 0ne Phyſitiants #82 Man, the word Man 
is taken | nana; 

Now it no way follows, that becauſe the quality 
of the Phyſitian is ſeparated from ſoxze one May in 
this Propoſition, Sowze owe Man ts no Phyſitian ; or 
becauſe the 7dea of a Triangle is denied of ſome 0- 
ther Figure, as in this Propoſition, Some one Figure 
75 10 Trionk ] fay it does not follow hence, that 
thereare any Phyſitians that are not Men, nor any 
Triangles that are not Figures. 


The End of the ſecond Part. 
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n Of Diſcourſe or Ratiocination. 

ol 

ud HIS Partof which weare now to treat, 
- containing the Rules of Diſcourſe, is 
5 accompted the moſt important Parr of 


Ic, and is almoſt the only Part 
which ought to be handÞ'd moſt accu- 
ately, But we have ſome reaſon to ſuſpe&t whi- 
acr it bealtogerher ſo uſctul. For the greateſt 
art of che Errours among men, as we have al- 
< A ready 


2 LOGIC. Part.lI[, 
ready laid, arilestrom hence, that they build their 
diſcourſcs upon falſe Principles, rather then from 
their drawing falle concluſions from their Princi- 
ples. Ir rarcly happens that weare impogd upon by 
{tich diſcourſes which are therefore only falſe, becauſe 
the conſequences are ill drawn. Secing they who 
arcnot able ro diſcover thoſe falfitics by the light of 
Nature, will tor the moſt part be as unable to un- 
derſtand, much leſs ro apply the Rules which are 
laid down for dilcourle. eenthekeb ſhould theſe 
Rules be look'd upon only but as ſpeculative Truth, 
chey would be very uſctul for the exerciſe of the 
Wit. And moreover it cannot be denifd bur that 
they be of ſome ule upon ſeveral occaſions, e 
ſpecially ro ſuch who being of a quick and lively 
apprehenſion, never ſuffer themſelves to be delu- 
ded by falſe Conſequences,bur for want of heed and 
attention, which a due refletion upon theſe Rule 
would caſily reftihe. However it be, we here pre- 
ſent ye with what has becn uſually ſaid concerning 
this matter and with ſomething more then has hi: 
therto yer been dilcover'd. 


CHAE. L 


Of the Nature of Ratiocination and the ſeveral ſorts 


of it. 


T= neceſſiry of diſcourſc is only founded uy- 
on the narrow Bounds of Human Wit; #2: 
which bcing ro judge of the truth or falſhood of 2iﬀ 


Pro- 
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polition , which is then call\d a gueſtzon, cannot al- 
ways do it by the conſideration of the two Ideas that 
compole it, of which that which is the Subje&t is 
 F calld the Zeſer Term, becauſe the Subject is of a 
lefler exrent then the Predicate ; and the Predicate is 
| call'd rhe Greater Term: for the contrary Reaſon. 
_ EF. Sothen, when thefole Conſideration of theſe two 
R Terms doesnot ſuffice for a man to judg whether. he 
| ought toaffirm the one or the other, there is a ne- 
ceſhty to have recourſe to a third 7aea, cicher In- 
complex or Complex (according to what has been 
faid of Complex Terms)and this third Idea iscalPd 
the Mearum. 
Now this Compariſon of the two Ideas together 
by means of the Medimm would be uſcleſs, were rhe 
pariſon to be made wich only one of the Terras. 
As for example, if I would know, whether the Soul 
be Spiritual or no? and not underſtanding it at firſt, 
| ſhould make choice of the Idea of Thought, to 
dilucidare the queſtion ; it is clear that it would be 
to no purpoſe to compare Thought with the Soul, 
it it did not conceive {ome correipondency between 
Thought and the Predicate or thing Spiritual, by 
means of which I may beable to judge whether ir 
agrees with the Soul. Thus I may {ſay the Soul 
inks, but I cannot thence. conclude that the Soul 
1s Spiritual, unleſs I conceive ſomeRelaticn between 
bought and that of Sprritual. 
So then it is requiſite that the Middle Term 
ould be compar*d as well with the Subjc&t or Leſ- 


Jup-Me Term , as with the Predicate or Greater Term, | 
Wit; {'hcther ir be with both aparr as in Sfllogiinn 
| of a Fhich are therefore call'd Szzple; or with both to- - 


unttive. "> 4 A Bur 


xrher at one time;as in Arguments which are calld _ 
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But as well inthe one as crher manner this Com- 
pariſon requires two Propoſitions. : 

We ſhall ſpeak in particular of Conjundtive Ar- 
guments: but in Simple 2; ,uaangd the thing is 
clear; for that the Middle Term being compar'd 
with the Predicate of the Concluſion (which can- 
not be done bur by affirming or denying) make 
the Propoſition which we cali rhe Major, becaulſc 
the Attribute of the Conclulion is call'd the Greater 
Term. 

And being another time compar*d with the Sub- 
ject of the kali, it makes that propoſitian 
which is call'd the Major, becauſe the Subje&t of 
the Conclufion is calld the Lefſer Term. And 
the Concinſfjon is inferr'd, which is the Propottt- 
on it {clf to be proy'd, and which before it wa 
prov*d was call'd the gueſtton. 

It is alſo neceſſary ro know that the ewo fil 
Propoſitions are calld the Premiſes, becauſe they 
are plac'd at Ica{t ir: the underſtanding, before the 
Concluſion, which ought to -be a neceſfary conk- 

zuence, if. the Syllogiſm be good ; that is to fay; 
þ 64 Truth of the Premiles being ſuppog'd, [i 
"i neceſſarily, that the Concluſion thall be 


4 Truc it is, that both the Premiſcs are not al. 
was exprels*d, becauſe that oft times 'one alon 
ſufhces to repreſent Both to the underſtanding 


And whentwo Propoſitions only are exprefs'd thafho/ 


ſort of Argument 1s calPd an Enthymene, as being 
a true Syllogiſm in th c huelle&t, becauſe it ſupplicÞ. 
the Propoſition that is not cxpreigd ; however iti 
deſcttive in words,and concludes nothing but by ve 
rae of the Propolition which is not exprefs*d. 


| 
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| Hhave faid that there are ar leaſt three propoli- 


tions in one Argument; however there may be 
more, and yet the Ar t not be faulty, pro- 
vided the Rules be alſo obſery'd. For after we 
have conſulted a third Idea, ro know whether a 
Predicate agrees or not with a Subjc&, and 
compar'd it with one of xhe Terms, I may make 
choice of a Fourth and a Fifth ro make the marter 
plain, rill I come to a predicate of the Concluſion 
that agrees with the Subje&t. 

As for example, it I put the queſtion, 7hether 
Covetous men be miſerable. 1 may firſt conſider, 
that coverous men. arc full of defires and paſſions 
but it from that conſideration I cannot conclude 
covetous wen to be miſerable, I will confidet whar it 
is to be full of dcfires, and there I ſhall confider 


the Idea of _— thoſe things which a man de- 
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firſt Wires, and the miſery of that privation; from 
ie zhence I may form this Argument. 

the | 

nlc- BW Copetous men are full of Defires. 


ay; They who ere full of Deſires want ſeveral things ; 
it being 1mpoſſible they ſhould ſatisfie their ae- 
rig they that want what they deſire are mi- 
erable. 
Cooetous men are therefore miſerable. 


WT his fort of Argument composg'd of ſeveral Pro- 
oftions, of which the ſecond depends upon the 
| the third upon the ſecond, and fo forward is 

"Walld Sorites. And theſe are thole Arguments which 
e moſt uſual in the Mathematics.But becauſe when 
are ſo long the Intelle& has much ado to 
Willow *'cm., and for that the number of - three 
| | Aa } Pro- 
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But as well inthe one as cther manner this Com- 
pariſon requires two Propoſitions. : 

We ſhall ſpcak in particular of Conjundtive Ar- 

ts: but in Simple Arguments the thing i; 

clear; for that the Middle Termz being compar'd 
with the Predicate of the Concluſion (which can- 
not be done but by affirming or denying) make 
the Propoſition which we cali che Major, becauſc 
the Attribute of the Conclulzon is call'd the Greater 
Term. | 

And being another time compar*d with the Sub- 
ject of the luſion, ir makes that propoſitimn 
which is calld the Major, becauſe the Subject of 
the Concluſion is calld the Lefer Term. And 
the ConcInſfjon is inferr'd, which is the Propotiti- 
on it {clf to be provy'd, and which before it was 
prov'd was call'd the gueſtrow. = 

It is alſo neceſſary ro know that the ewo fil 
Propolitions are call'd the Premjcs, becauſe they 
are plac'd at Icalt ir: the underſtanding, before the 
Concluſion, which ought to -be a neceſlary cone- 

uence, if. the Syllogiſm be good ;, that is to fay; 
: 6 Truth of the Premiſes being ſuppod'd, 'i 
5h nccellarily, that the Concluſion : thall be 
© Truc it is, that both the Premiſes are not al: 
was exprelsd, becauſe that oft times one alon: 
ſufkces to repreſent Both to the underſtandin! 
And when two Propoſitions only are exprets'd thx 
fort of Argument 1s cald an Enthymene, as being 
a trne Syllogiſm in the huelle&t, becauſe it ſupplic 


the Propofition that is not expreſ&d ; however its; 


deſettive in words,and concludes nothing but by ver 
rae of the Propoſition which is not expretsd. 
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I have faid that there are ar leaſt three propoli- 
ons 1N _ Ar —_ however — may be 
X more, yet t rgument not be tault ro- 
; W vided the Rules be allo oblerv'd. For £/ A. We 
| W have conſulted a third Idea, ro know whether a 
- Þ Predicate agrees or nor with a Subjc&, and 
sS I compar'd it with one of the Terms, I may make 
c 8 choice of a Fourth and a Fifth ro make the marter 
1 W plain, till I come to a predicare of the Concluſion 
that agrees with the Subject. 

As for example, it I put the queſtion, 1hether 
Covetous wen be miſerable. 1 may firſt conſider, 

coverous men arc full of deſires and paſſions ; 
but it from that conſideration I cannot conclude 
covetous wen to be miſerable, T will conſider whar it 
is to be full of dcfires, and there I ſhall confider 
the Idea of wanting thoſe things which a man de- 
fires, and the miſery of that privation; . from 
whence I may form this Argument. 


Covetous men are full of Defares. | 

They who are full of Deſires want ſeveral things ; 

it betng 1mpoſſible they ſhould ſatisfie their de- 
oor they that want what they deſire are mi- 
erable. 


al Conttors men are therefore miſerable. 


Jont 

Jins {WThis fort of Argument compos'd of ſeveral Pro- 
tu Woſirions, of which the ſecond depends upon the 
dei? Wrſt, rhe third the ſecond, and fo forward is 
plicWall'd Sorites.: And theſe are thole Arguments which 
r 115Wre moſt uſual in the Mathematics.But becauſe when 


are ſo long the Intelle& has much ado to 
vllow *em, and for that the number of three 
Aa } | Pro- 
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Propoſitions is ſufficiently proportionable to the ex- 
ike af our Lnderfianding, men have taken the 
more care to examine the Rules of good and bad 
Sylogiſms, thar is ro ſay, of Arguments of three 
Propofitions- Wherein it will nor be amilsto fol- 
low the footſteps of others. Becauſe thoſe Rules 
may be readily apply*d to all Arguments com- 
pos'd of ſeveral Propoſitions ; fo that if they are 
good, they may be reduc'd jintoSyllogiſms, 


CHAP. IL 


The Diwiſuns of Syllogiſms into. Simple and Co 


junetive, and of Sumple into Incomplex and 


Complex. 


yllogiſms are eicher Simple of Conjunttiue. Sim- 
je Syllogiſms are thoſe which are only joyn'd 
at one rume to one of the Terms of the Conclult- 
on. Thus, thisis a ſimple Argument. 
Emery good Prince is Etrwd by his Subjefs, 
Every Prous King ts a good Prince 
Therefore every Prous Prince ts bed by his 
or nw hand Gorey wht 
or here Pious King 15 joyn' ately wit 
the Subje&t of the ChndaGen, end wich belevda by 
his Subjefls which is the Preatcate. Bur this that 
vollows isConjunCtive for the contrary Reaſon. 
Tf an Elefiroe Kingdom be [ubjeft to drwiſionsgt can- 
not be of long continuance. 
But an Fleit rve Kingdom ts [ubjet ts Diviſions. 
ol Therefor: 


— 
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— 


Therefore an Elettiy: Kingdom ts nt of long con- 

HNMAKCE. | 

For here Ekitive Kingdom, which is the Subject, 
and of Long-Continnance, which is the Predicatc, 
are both comprehended in the Major. 

' Now in regard, gheſe two forts of Sillogiſms 
have their ſeparate Rulcs, we ſl all treat of *em 
apatt. 

"The ſimple Sillogiſms, which arc thoſe where 
the middle Term is join*d by turns with cach of 
the terms of the Concluſion, are allo of two ſorts. 

The one, where every term 1s join'd cntirely 
with the middle Term ; that is toſay with the Pre- 
dicate entirely in the Major , and with the Sub- 
ject entirely in the Mrnor. 

The other, where the concluſion being Com- 
plex, that is, compogd of Terms Complcx ; ong 
part of the {ubjeft, or one patr of the predicate is 
joird with the middle Term in one of the propo - 
| fitions ; and all the reſt. which js no more then one 

ſole Term, is join'd with the middle Term in the 
# other Propolition. As in this Argument, 

The Law of God obliges us tz honzur Kings. 

James the Second is King ; Treo, 
| The Law of God obliges us tro honour 7am 
X the Second. | 
h We ſhall call the firſt ſort of Argument Clear or 
; Incomplex'd. and the other Implicated or Compex'd ; 
” WW notthar all rhoſe that contain Complex'd proporti- 
ons are of the latter ſort; bur becaute there arc none 
of the larter ſort wherein there are not Complex'd 
propoſitions. 
| Now tho? the Rules are generally given for ſimple | 
villogiſms, may ſerve for all complex*d Sillozitms. 
Aa 4 p:ovided 


We 
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Provided they be inverted, nevertheleſs becauſe the 
t»rce of the Concluſion does not depend upon that 
Inverſion. We ſhall here apply the Rules tor fim- 
ple Sillogiſms only to Incomplex'd, reſerving ano- 
ther place to ſpeak of Sillogilms Complex?d. 


CH AP. II. 


General Rules for ſimple Sillogiſms 
Incomplex'd. 


This Chapter with thoſe that follow to the Twelfth 
are ſuch, of which we have ſpoken in ou 
Preliminary Diſcourſe, that contain Hap be 
ſubtil and quaint, and neceſſary for the Spe-Þ al 
culation of Logic, but of little Oſe. it 


VV- have already ſeen in the foregoing Chay- 
ters, that a ſimple Sillogiſm ought to have 
no more then three T the two Terms. of the 
Concluſion, and the middle Term ; each of which 
being twice repeated , make three Propoſitions 
The Major containing the middle Term, and the 
predicate of the Concluſion, call'd the Major Te 
the Mravr containing the migdle Term, and thi 
Subje&t of the Concluſion, call'd the lefler Term, 


anc 
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and the Concluſion wherein the lefſer Term is the 
Subje&t, and the greater Term the Predicate. 

Bur becauſe all forts of Concluſions are not to 
be drawn from all manner of Premiles , there are 
General Rules that make ir appear, that a Concl u- 
ſion cannot well be drawn into a Sillogilm, where 
they are not duly obſery'd. And thele Rules are 
grounded upon thoſe Axioms eſtabliſh?d in the ſe- 
cond part, concerning the nature of Propoſitions 
Affrmitive _ » Univerſal and Particular, 
which we ſhall here only repcat as being prov*d in 
another place. 

1. Particular proportions are included in gene- 
rals of the ſame nature, and nor generals in par- 
ticulars. 7. in A. and O. in E not A. in I, nor 
E in 0. 

2. The Subject of a propoſiticn taken univer- 
ally or particularly is that which renders ic uni- 
verſal or particular. 

3. The predicate of an affirmative Propolition, 
being never of a larger exrehr then the Subject, is 
always confider'd as taken particularly: For that 
itis only by accident, 1t it be ſometimes taken Ge- 


nerally. | 
4- The Predicate of a Negative propoſition is 
always taken generally. 
cheſe Axioms chiefly are founded the ge- 
axalR les of S:llogiſmss, not to be violated without 
falling into falſe Argumentation. | 


i. RULE. 
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LOGIC. 
1. RULE. 


The midule Term canmt be tak'n twice particu'arly, 
but it ought to be tak*n at leaſt once Untverſally. 


For in regard the two Terms of the Concluſion 
arc tobe united or disjoin'd, it is apparent that no 
ſuch thing can be done, if the middle Term be ta- 
ken for rwo difterent parts of the ſame whole, fince 
ir may happen that it may not prove to be one and 
the ſame part of the two Terms that ſhall be united 
or dilunited. Now being taken twice particularly, ic 
may be taken for two different parts of the ſame 
whole : and by Conſequence nothing can be conclu- 
ded, or at leaft not neceſſarily. ich is enough 
to render an go. yp Vicious: fince we call a 


true C__ y that whoſe Concluſton cannor 
be falle it the Premiſes be true. As thus in this 
Argument. | 


Some one Man is Pions. 
Som? one Man tis a Robber. 
ng. 9.28 Jome one Robber rs Prons. 

Here the word Man being taken for the ſeveral 
parts of Men, cannot unite Robter with Provs ; be- 
_— it 15 not the ſame perſon that is a Robber, and 

ZONE. 

The ſame cannot be ſaid of the Subje&t and 
Predicatc of Concluſion. For tho' they be taken 
rwice particularly, yet may they be join'd together 
by uniting one of the Terms to the middle Term 
in the full extent of the middle Term. For it fol- 
lows from thence verv well ; that it the middlc 
Term be united in any one of its parts to ſome part 

| ol 
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of the other term, the firſt term which we have ſaid 
tro be joir?d to the entire middle Term, will be 
join'd alſo with the term to which any part of the 
middle Term is join'd. Thus if there be ſome 
* Þ Fraxhinallthe houſes in Parzs, and thar there be 

Germans in ſome Houſes in Parzs, it follows thar 
\ @ there are ſome Houles in Parzs, where there lives 
) Þ cogerherar leaſt one German, and one Frenchmaz. 


b If ſome Rich Men are Fools. 
- And all Rich Men are to be honour'd. 
4 There are [ome Fools to be honour d. 


d For the Rich thar are Fools are alſo to be ho- 
ir WW noured, ſince all Rich Men are to be honoured, 
\e WW and by conſequence in thofe Rich ard honour'd 
1. WW Fools, the qualities of Fools and Honour'd are 
h WW joird rogether. 


2.-KRULE. 


The Terms of the Concluſion cannot be taken more Vni- 
wer/ally in th: Concluſion then tn the Premiſes. 


And therefore it the one or the other Term be 
taken Univerſally inthe Concluſion, the Argument 
nd I ll be falſe, if 1t be taken particularly in the two 

hrſt Proportions: 
_ The Reaſon is, for that ncthing can be conclu- 
ded from a Particular to an Univerſal. For becauſe 
er | (ome one Man is a Blackamore, it cannot be thence 
concluded that all men are Blackemores. 


Ccrollary. 


= LOGIC Tal 


I. Corollary. 


There muſt be always one Univerſal Term 
more in' the Premiſes which is not ſuch in the Con- 
cluſion, For every Term that is univerſal in the 
Concluſion muſt be Univerſal in the Premiſes ; 
and moreover the middle Term muſt be ar leaſt 
once univerſally taken. 


2 Corollary. 


When the Concluſion is Negative, of neceſſity 
the greater Term muſt be raken generally in the 
Major. For it is taken generally in the Conclufi- 
on (by the Fourth Axzom) and by conſequence 
muſt be taken generally in the jor ( by the 
24. Rule.) © | 


_ Z Corollary. 


The Major of an Argument, of which the Cons 
cluſion is Negative, can never be a particular Af- 
firmarive : For the Subje& and Predicate of an Af- 
firmative Propoſition are both taken particularly 
(by the Second and Theyd Axtom) and fo the greater 
Term would be taken particularly contrary to the 
Second Corollary. | 


4. Axtom. 


 Theleſſer Term is always in the Concluſion as 
in the Premiſes, that is as ir cannot bur be parrti- 
cular in the Concluſion when it is particular in = 

| | Brie 
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Premiſes, ſo on the contrary it muſt be always pe- 
neral in the Concluſion when it is fo in the Pre- 
miſes. For the leſſer Term cannot be General in 
the Minor ; when it is the Subje&t of it, unleſs it be 

y united or difunited from the middle 

erm. For it cannot be a Predicate and taken u- 
niverſally, unleſs the Propoſition be Negative, be- 
cauſe the Predicate of an Affirmative ropolition 
is always taken particularly. Now in Nega- 
tive Propoſitions, if the Predicate be taken in its 
full extent, it is a {ignthatir is diſunited from its 
Subject. And by conſequence, a Propoſition 
where the middle Termis univerſal, denotes a uni- 
on of the middle Term with the whole lefler Term, 
or a diſunion of rhe middle Term from the whole 
lefſer Term. ; 

Now if by this Union of the leſſer Term with 

the whole middle Term, it be concluded that ſome 
other Idea is joyn'd with the leſſer Term, it is to 
be concluded that ir is joyn'd with the whole, and 
not with part: For the middle Term being joyn'd 
to the whole leſſer Term can by that Union prove 
nothing of one part, which it does not prove of the 
reſt pr, radh joynd to rhe whole. 
In like manner, if the diſunion of the middle 
Term from the leſſer Term prove any thing of 
any part of the leſſer Term, it proves it of all the 
_ as. being from all che parrs equally diſu- 
nited. 


5. Corollary. h 
When the Minor is a Negative univerſal, if a 


lawfal concluſion may be drawn from it, it _ 
| C 
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be alwaysGeneral. This is a conſequence of the 
Corollary preceding. For the leſſer Term cannot 
fail ro be taken generally in the Minor when it is a 
Negarive Univerſal, whether it be the Subje& (by 
the ſecond Axiom) or the Predicate «{ by thc 
Fourth. ) -*, 


I Rale. 


Nothing can be concluded from two Negative Pro- 
JP 21078. 
or two Negative Propoſitions ſeperate the Sub- 
ject from the middle Term, and the Predicate al- 
ſo. Now when two Things are ſeperated from the 
chird Thing, it does not follow cither that thoſe 
things are or are not the ſame third Thing. For 
from hence that the $ hangs are not Turks, and 
that the Twhks are not Chriſtians, it does not follow 
that the Spanrards ate not Chriſtians. Nor does it 
follow that the Chineſes are Chriſtians, though they 
be no more Twhks then the Spantaras. | 


4 Rule. 
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A Negative Concluſion cannot be pro'd by two Af- 
frmative Propoſitions. 

For becaulc the rwo Terms of the Concluſion arc 
united with the third Term, it does not follow but 
that they may be diſunited one trom another. 


5 Role. 


The Concluſion always follows the weaker P art: 
That 5 to [ay, if one of the Propoſutons be Negators 
| the 
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the Concluſion muſt te Negative; if the Propoſition be 
particular, the Concluſion muſt be particular. 

For if one Propotition be Negative, the middle 
Term is diſunited from one of the parts of the 

\ Concluſion, and therefore cannot unite borh, 
which however is neceſſarily requir'd to make an 
Affirmative Concluſion. | 

Alſo if one of the Propoſitions be particular ; 
the Concluſion cannot be General, For if the Con- 
cluſton be a Univerſal Affirmative, the Subjett be- 

ing Univerſal, it ought to be Univerſal in the M:- 
wr and by conſequence the Subjett of it, the pre- 
dicate never being taken generally in Affirmative 

" W Propoſitions. Thercfore the Middle Term addedto. 
* W this Subje&t ſhall be particular in che Minor 
© Wand therefore. General in the Major ; other- 
! WW viſe ir will berwice particularly caken. Therefore 
1 Wir ſhall be the Subject of ir, and by conſequence 
" Wis Major Propolition ſhall be Univerſal. Thus 
tis plain that noparticular Propoſition can precede, 
7 whoſe concluſion ſhall be Univerſal. 

Which is yet more manifeſt in Univerſal Ne- 
gative Concluſions. For thence ir would follow 
that there ought to be three Univerſal Terms in the 
Premiſes (by the firſt Coroll.) Bur in regard there 
ought ro be one Propoſition Affirmative (by the 
. Rule ) whole predicate is taken particularly, ir 
tollows that all the other three terms arc taken U- 
niverſally and by conſequence both Subjects of rhe 
Premiſes ſhall be taken Univerſally , which 
enders 'em Univerſal, Which was the thing 
d be demonſtrared. 


hu G Corollary 
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6 Corollary. 
That which concludes the General, concludes alſo the 


Particular. 

That which concludes A, concludes I. and that 
which concludes E, concludes O. Bur that which 
concludes the Particular docs not for all that con- 
clude the General. This is a conlequence of the 
preceding Rule and the firſt Axiom. Burt we are 
ro panes. Ver that moſt men are pleas?d ro conſi- 
der theſe (orts of Syllogilms only according to their 
moſt Noble Concluſion which is the General : $6 
that they do not accomprt for a particular ſort of 
Syllogiſm that wherein it is onty concluded of the 
Particular ; becauſe it may be concluded of the 
Univerſal. 

So that there is no fort of SyNogiſm where the 
Major being A.and the Minor Ethe concluſion is O. 
For (by the 5. Corollary) the Concluſion of an Uni- WMV/ 
verſal Negative Minor may be always Univerſal. W ; 
Sorhat if an Univerſal Concluſton cannot be drawn, MW | 
the Reaſon is, becauſe there can be none art all M 
Hence A.E. O. never -conftirme a Syllogilm, but 
when A.E.E. are included. ' # 


6 Rule. 


From two particular Propoſuttons nwthing follows. 

For if they are both Affrmarives, the midd'c 

Ferm ſhall there be taken twice particularly, whe- 

ther it be the Subje&t (by the. 2 Axtom) or the pre- 

dicate (by the 3 Axiom.) Now by the firſt Rule 
there is nothing concluded by a Syllogiſm, _ 
| middle 
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middle Term is taken twice particularly. 
Bur it one of the Premiſes be a Negative, the 
Conclutton being rhe ſame, by the preceding Rule, 
there ought to be at leaſr rwo Uaiverſal Terms in 
the Prenuſes, (according to the 2 Corollary.) There- 
Bf fore chere muſt be one Univerſal Propotition in the 
WE two Premiſes, it being impoſſible ſo ro dipole three 
Terms in two Propoſitions, where there ought to 
be ewo Terms raken Univerſally, bur that there 
muſt be two Negative Predicates, which would be 
againſt the third Rule ; or ſome one of rhe Sub- 
jects Univerſal, which makes the Propoſition Ury- 


verlal. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Figures and Modes of Syllogiſms in Gene- 
WW ral That there can be mn» more then fow 
l Figures, 


HE General Rulcs being eſtabliſhr which ne- 
celſarily ought to be obſery'd in ſimple Sy1- 
logilms, it remains that we obſerye how many ſorts 
of Syllogiſms there are. 
Generally there are many as ſorts of Syl- 
ogilms, 2s there are different V s of diſpoſing, 


Wl ! ording ro theſe Rules, rhe three propoſitions of 
one Syllogiſm, and the three Terms of which they 
5 are compoy'd. | . 

\. | The Diſpoſition of the three Syllogilms accord- 
> 7 "NY | ing 
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ing rotheir four Differences AE. I: O. is calFd the 
od, 


y 
erms, as A,E-I O. bei 


ariouſly diſpos 
in any morethen 64 manners. Buoftheſe Gamma 
ners, they who will take the painsto conſider eyery 
one apart ſhall find that there are— 

28 excluded by the 3 andG6 Rule, that no- 
thing is cancluded from two Negatives and two 
particulars. 

18 by the 5. That che Concluſion follows the 


weaker you : 

s) 4- That nothing can be concluded Ne- 
catively from rwo Affiriarives. 

I: That is to ſay LE. O. by the J Corollary of 


general Ruies. | 
I. Li > engingd A.E. O. by the 6 Corollary of 


cs. 
Which make in all 54. and by conſequence 
rhere remain but 10 conclu ing Modes. 


AA. £ 
+ anenaed A. [. 
I AT 
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ten ſorts of Syllogiſms ; in regard that every one 
of theſe Modes may ole tcyeral forts; accor- 
| ding to the manner, wh ariſes the Diver- 
ſry of Syllogiſms, which is the various diſpoſition 
| hep « wo. +, which is calld Figure as we 
ve already 
Now for this diſpoſution of three Terms, it only 
| regards the two firſt Propoſitions; for che Conclu- 
I fon is ſuppos'd before you can make the Syllogiſm 
WW to prove it. And thus when the middſe Term 
; I <n only be dilpoyd in four manners, there can be 
no more the four pollible Figures. 
; For either the middle Term is the Subjeft 14 the 
Ayers ani the Preatcate tn the MMimr; which 
cs the fir{t Figure. 

Or it is the Predicate on the Major and Minor, 
which makes the ſecond Figure. 

Or it is the Subject both 172 the one and the other ;; 
which makes the third Figure. 

Or it is the Predicate 172 the Major and the Swhjett 
in the Mixzor, which makes the fourth Figure. Ic 
being cerrain, that what ſuffices neceffarily to make 
a true Syllogi{m, may be ſometimes concluded i:1 
this manner. We ſhall produce Examples atter- 


wat 
E Nevertheleſs, becauſe nothing can be prov?d from 
E. Werhis fourth Manner, bur aiter a mauner, not very 
O. Wratural, Ariſtotle and his followers have nor allowd 
. O. Wihe name of Figure to this Mode. Yet Galen main- 
, O. Wrains rhe contrary : So that it is clear the Diſpute 
O. Þs only abour words, which 1s to be decided, when 
hey both agree what they mean by the word 

Bu Wigure. | 


Bb2 | But 
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Br rhev moſt certainiy lye under a miſtake,who 
take for the fourth Figure (which they accule 4- 
riſtotle not tro have underſtood) thoſe Syllogiſms, 
wherein the Major and Minor are tranſpos'd as 
thus. _» 

Every Body 1s drovfuble. 

Emery thing that 1s dro1ſible 15s 1mperfett. 

Therefore, every Body 1s mmperfett. 

] admire Gaſendus ſhould fall into this ſnare. 
For it is ridiculousto take tor the Major of a Syllo- 
giſm, rhe —_—_ which firſt appears, and for 
the Minor the ſecond propolition. For ſo we 
might as well rake the Concluſion tor the Major, or 
the Minor of an Argument, becaule it is oft time; 
the firſt or {econd of the propoſitions that compoſe 
it: asinthele Verlces of Hor:icethe Concluſion is the 
the firſt, the Minor the ſecond, and the Major 
the third. | 

g.u4 melt'y ſerv) gm litertor fit avira. 

In trreons frxum cun ſe armattit a1 afſem. 

Non wile) : nam qu cuptet geturt qu3gue porro 

ut metens VI, liber mhi non erit ungquam. 
all which may be reduc'd into this Syllogiſm. 

He that Iroes unter continual Apprehenſions is nit 
free. | 

Every covetaons man ltves under continual Afpre- 
henſons. 

Therefore, n9 crveto's man ts fre-. 

Theretore there is no regard to bc had to the {im- 
ple Local D.ſpofition of the Propoſitions, which 
make no change in the Intellect. Burt we arc to 
take for Sviloziims of the firſt Figure, all thoſe 
where the middle 1 erm is the Subject of the Pro- 
poſition, where is tound the greater Term or Predi- 

Catc 


. $ . > Mi OR. DAG TS RE ao 


—— 


propoſition where is tound the lefler Term. or 
Subje&t of the Concluſion. And fo hos _— 
be reckon'd —_— of the fourth Figure, where 
middle Term is the predicate in che Major, and the 
Subject in the Minor. And fo hereafter we ſhall 
call *:m, hopingno body will take itill,becauſe we 
give *em fair notice betore hand, that we do nor 
underſtand by this word Figure, any thin more, 
then a different Diſpoſition of che middle Term, 


cate of the Conclution ; and the Predicate in thar 


CHAPF. Y. 


The Rules, Modes, and Foundation of the firſt 


Figure. 


HE. fiſt Figure is that where the Middle 
Term is the Subje& of the Major and the 


| Predicate of the Minor. And this Figure hastwo 
Rules. 


I Rule. 
The Minor muſt be Afermatroe. 


For were it Negative,the Major would be Affir- 


mative by the ach general Rule.and the concluſion 


Negative by the Therefore the greater "Term 
| would be taken Univerſally in the Concluſion, as 


Bb 3 | being 
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being a Negative, and particularly in the Major, 
deckaie it is the predicate of ir in this Figure, and 
would be the Major Affirmative ; which is contrary 
to the ſecond Rule,which forbids conchiding from a 
Particular to a General. This Reaſon alſo takes - 
place in the third Figure, where the greater Term 
is the predicate inthe Major. 


2. RULE. 


The Major muſt be untver(al. 

For the Minor being affirmative by the preceding 
Rulc,che middle Term which is the Predicate of it, 
is there taken particularly, therefore it muſt be Uni- 
verſal in the Major where it is the SubjeEt, which 
renders ir Univerſal ; otherwiſc it would be taken 
rwice particularly againſt the firſt General Rule. 


That there can be but four Modes in the faſt Figure. 
The Demonſtration. 


We have ſhewed inthe preceding Chapter , that 
there can be but. een concluding Modes. But of 
theſe ten Modcs A. E. E. and A. O. O. are cxclu- 
ded by the firſt Rule of this Figure. 

I. A. I. and O. A. O. - by the ſecond, where thc 
Major is to be Univerſal. 

A. A. I. and E, A. O. are excluded by the fourth 
Corollary of che General Rules. For that the leſſer 
Term being the Subje&t of the Minor , it cannot 
i Univeral but the concluſton may be Univerlal 
ikewile, 


And 


= — 7 \S CA 
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And {to by Conſequence there remains bur theſe 
four Modes. 


. A.A.A. 
2. Affirmative. ATI 


Which we are to Demonſtrate. 
Theſe four Modes, to the'end they may be the 


NesYE 1.0) 


* more calily retainfd in Memory, have been deno- 
| red bycertain artificial words; of 

| Sillables denote rhe three hte. ago wt and the 
* yowel of cachSyllable the ce 0 

* ons. So that theſe three words have this Conve- 
| nience in the Schools 
| Species of the Syllogilm, which withour it could 
| not be done without a long Circumlocution of 


which the three 
t the Propoſiti- 
that they ſhew the entire 
words. 


B AR- Whoever Jefers to dre for Hunger thoſe whom 
he ought to preſerve, is a Homicide. 


{ BA- All Rich Men who do not groe Alms in publick 


neceſfures ſuffer thoſe to dye with Hunger 
whom they ought to preſerve, Ergo, 7 
They.are Homictdes. 


'R A 
3 1 No mpenitent Robber can extelt to be ſand. 


All thoſe who dye after they have enrich 
themſelves with the goods of the Ch:rch mith- 
out Reſtitution, are 1mpenitent Kobbers. 


{ RENT. Therefore z23ne of thoſe can expett to be Sa- 


wed. 


| D A- Whatever makes for Salvation is advanta- 
: geous. . 
{R I Some Aﬀtidtions make for Salvation. 


. Therefore there are Aﬀttons that are advan- 


tageons 


| F E- Whatever t attended with a juſt Repentance 


zs not t9 te defired. | 
Bb 4 RE There 
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R I. There are ſome Pl-aſures that ave attended 
with juſt Repentance. 
O. Therefore there are jome Pleaſures that are nt 
to be defired. 

Now in regard that in this Figure the greater 
Term isdenicd or affirmed of the middle Term 
taken Univerſally, affirmed afterwards in the Minor 
of the lefler Term, or the SubjeR of the Concluli. 
ON, 1t is clear tharit is only tounded upon two prin- 
Ciples, the one, for Moods Affirmative, the 0- 
ther for the Negative Moods. 

The Principle of the Moods Afermatrve. 

Whatever agrees with an Idea taken Untverſally, 
agrees with all whatever that Idea ts affirmed of, whe 
ther it be the Subject of that Taea, or comprehend! 
within its Extenſion z For theſe Expreſſions are Sy 
NONLMOUS. | 

Thus the Idea of Ammal: agrees with all Men, 
it agrees allo with all the Ethiopians. This Prin: 
ciple has been ſo explain*d in the Chapter wher: 
wc have treated of affirmative propoſitions, that 
there is no need of any farther Expoſition. It ſhal 
ſuffice ro add that in the Schools it is exprels'd ir 
theſe Terms, That which agrees with the Conſequcii, 
agrees with the Antecedent ; and that by the Tern 
Conſequent is meant a general Ideathar is afirmi'd 0 
another, for that in cttetthe Predicate is drawn by 
Conſequence from the Subject. It he be a Mar 
hc is an Animal, 
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—_ 


The Gro:md of the Negative Modes. 


* That which is denied of. an Idea taken Univerſally, 
' 7s denied of all that 1s afrrn?d of that Idea. 
* A Trceis deni'dot all Animals, it is therefore 
> deni'd of all Men, becauſe they are Animals. 
© Tr is thus exprelFd in the Shook, Whatever ts 
demed o the Conſeq ient, is deed of the Antecedent. 
> Thatwhich has been already ſpoken in the Chapter 
! of Negative Proportions, is rhe rcaſon we fay no 
# morehere. -. 
' Iris tobe obſerv'd that only the firſt Figure con- 
cludes in A. E. I. O. | 

And that only the ſame Figure concludes in A. 
The reaſon of it is, for that to the end the concluſion 
may be AF*rmative, there isa necellity tha the leſ- 
ſer rerm ſhoulda ke generally takenin the Minor, and 
by conſequence that it ſhould be rhe Subject of it, 
and that the Minor term ſhould be the Predicate of 
it; from whence it comes to pals that the middle 
Term is taken particularly. Ic mult be theretore 
taken generally in the Major (by che firſt general 
Rule ) and by Conſequence it muſt be the 
Subject of it. Now this 1s the nature of the firſt 
Figure, that the middle Term is the Subje&t inthe 
Major, and the Predicate in the Minor. 


CHAP. VI. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Rules, Modes, and Principles of the ſeconi 
Figure. 


8 E ſecond Figure is that where the middle 
Termis twicepredicated. And from thence 
it follows that to the end it may conclude neceffari. 
ly, it ought to obſerve theſe two Rules. 


i. RULE 


One of the two firſt Propoſutions wuſt be Negatres, 
and by Conſequence, ſo' muſt alſo be the Concluſion bj 
the Sixth general Rule. | 

For if they were both Affirmative, the middle 
Term, which is always the Predicate would þ: 
_ twice particularly contrary to the firſt general 

B, 


2. RULE 


The Major muſt be _ al. 

For the Coat being Negative, the greater 
term ſhall be taken Uniycrſally. Now the ſame 
Term is the Subjett of the Major. Therefore it 
ought to be Univerſal, and by Conſequence render 
the Major Univerſal, 


Demonſtration. 
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Denvunſination. 


| That thok canbe bat four Modes in the Second Fi- 
gure. 

5 of the ten. concluding Moods, the - four Afﬀer- 
mative are excluded by thefrcond Rule-of this Fi- 
gure, tharone of the Premiſes ought 40bc Nega- 
ave. 

O. A. O: is exchided by the ſecond +Rulc, that 
the major ought to be Univerſal. 

E A. O. is excluddd for the ſame Reaſon, as in 
che firſt becauſe the lefſer Term is che Sub- 
ject in the Minor. 

So that only theſe four Moods remain. 


E A.E. E I. O. 
2, General A.E, E, 2- Particular. 34.0.0 


Which four Moods are comprehended under 
heſe Artificial Words. 


01 


dic WCE- No Lyar 7s to be belier/d. 
be WS A- Emery good Man zs to be beliewd. 
Tal WR E. Therefore 20 good Man ts a Lyar. 


C. & bl thoſe that belong to Jeſus Chriſt, Cruttfy 

E$- All m_ that lead a Life of Pleaſure and Volup- 
tuoul neſs, do" not ob fy themſelves. 

FR ES, Therefore none of thoſe belong to Oh us C —_ 

F E $-, No Vertwe ts contrary to the Love of Th 

I- There is a Lowe of Peace which ts wy 
to the Loveof Truth. 

N O. Therefore there zs 4. Love of Peace, whith ts 

| mot Vertue. 
B A- All Vertwe is accompanied with Diſcy®tini 


R Q. Their 
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R O. Ther: are ſome ſorts of Zeal that are =e« 


compamed with Prudence. | 
C O. . Therefore all ſorts of Zeal are not Vertues. 
The foundation of this ſecond Figure. 

It would be eaſy to reduce all theſe {orrs of Argy 
ments to one Principle,ſhould we make uſe of man; 
words. Bur it is more advantageous to reduce tay 
to one Principle, and two to another, becauſe the; 

ance and Connexion with theſe two pring. 


ples, will thereby be made out more Clear and [n. 
am: Yew s 


The Printifle of the firſt Arguments tn Celare 
and Feſtino. 


The firſt of theſe Principles, is that which ſerv 
alſo as a Foundarion for negative Arguments of th: 
firſt Figure, That whatever ts demed of a Univ); 
Idea, zs alſo dented of whatever the Idea ts affirm, 
that is of all the Subjefts of that Idea, 

For it is clear, thar all the Arguments in Cz: 
and Feſtizo are grounded upon this Principle. For 
example, to ſhew that no good Man is a Liar; ! 
have affirm'd to Le believed of every good Man, ani 
I have deni'd a Lzar, of every Man to be lehiev'd 
Saying no Liar is to be beliey*d. I confeſs the war 
of denying is ſomewhat inliret ; for when Li 
is to be denifd of the perſon ro de belieyd, to i 
Leherfd is _—_ of wg 1 wget aver 
negative Propolitions are {imply converted, by d:W 
nying the predicate of x Subject Univerſal, the Ul 
myertal Subje& of the Predicate is alſo denicd. 

This ſhews us however that the Arguments it 
Ceſare are in ſome manner indireCt, ſince that _ 

oug 
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ought ro be denied, is not denied but indire&ly- 
But becauſe that does not hinder the lntelle& from 
comprehending eaſily and clearly the force of the 


KArgument, they may pals for dire&, it this word 
WP | > fgnifis a clear nt natural Argument. 
= This ſhewsus alſo that theſe rwo Modes of Ceſare 
hs, Wand Feſtrno nothing difter trom the two Modes of 


he firlt Figure, Celarext and Ferio, only that 
e major is converted. Bur tho we may fay that 
enegative modes of the firſt Figure are more di- 
et, it often happens neyertheleſs that theſe rwo 
lodes of the (econd Figure that are an{werable to 
em, arc both more natural and more caſy ro be un- 
icrſtood. For example, as to what we firſt propos*d, 
ho the direct order ot Negaticn requirfd, that we 


ſe 


ervo 

' the Wbould haveſaid, no perſon that is to be belicv'd is 
vr Lyar, which had raadean Argument in Celarept, 
»i.h0 it is more clear to the Underſtanding that no 


yaris to be belicyd. 
ſr The ground of the Arguments in Cameſtres and 
Fo Barocco. 
ir: 8 [n theſe rwo Modes the middle Term is affrm'd 
nf the predicate of the Concluſion, and denird of 
he Subjeft, which ſhews that thev are direftly 
rounded upon this Principle. Whateter zs com- 
rehended in the Extenſion of an Univerſal Idea, a- 
Fees with none of the Subjefts of mhich that is denwd. 
The Predtcate of a Nezatrve Propoſition betng my_ 
cording to 1s full Extent, as has beeen provid 1n the 
econd Hart. 
True Chriſtian is comprehended under the cx- 
cnt of Charitable, in regard every true Chriſti- 


10s innit | in regard every tru 
ghichÞ" 1s Charitable. Charitable is deni'd of one that 
zughſÞas no pity upon the Pocr, and therefore a true 


Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian is deni'd to haye no pity upon. the Poor 
which produces this Argument. 
Every True Chriſtian ts charitable. 
No perſon without pity toward the Poor is Charit, 
hee no perſon without Pity toward the Pig 
ws 4 true Chriſtian. 


0 
T 


= Y 
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CHAP. VII. 


TheRales, Modes, and the Grounds of the Third 
Figre. 


N the third _—_— the middle Term is twice 
the Subject. Whence it follows. 


1, RULE 


That the Minor ought to be Afrrmative. 
Which we have prov'd by the firſt Rule of the 
firſt Figure; becauſc hat both inthe one and the ©- 
ther the predicate of the concluſion is predicare in 
the Major. 


2. Rule. 


There is n concluding but Particularly. | 
For the Minor bcingalways Afirmatrve,rhe leſter 
Term, which is the predicate is particular, theretorc 
cannot be Univerſal in the Concluſion, where :t i; 
the Subjeſt ; which would beto conclude a gencra! 
from a particular. 
Demonſtration. 


That there can be but ſix modes 11 the third Figure. 
Ot the ten concluding Modes, A. E. E. and A. 
Q. O. are excluded by the fuſt Rule of this Fi 


Ou! Lo 
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gure, that the Minor cannot be Negative. 
A. A. A. and E A.E. are excluded by the e- 
cond Rule, that the Concluſton cannor be general. 


So that only ftx modes remain. 

he CAC 220 Ze 1:6 
 Afirmative. FA.LI. 3. Neg SE. I. O. 
VI Fai - Man 


All theſe Modes are reduc'd under fix artificial 
words, tho in another order. 
D A- The Drerfubility of Infinite matter cannot 
be comprehended. 


R A- The Drwvſfubility of Infinite matter is moſt cer- 


1a1n. | 
PT 1. Therefore there are ſome muſt certain things 
wk ave rg cr" an F Bn 
F E. No man can deſert himſelf. | 
L AP. Foery man is an Enemy to himſelf. 

ON. Therefore {ame Enemies cannot be deſerted. 
DL There are ſome wicked Men that abound in wealth. 
$ A. All wicked Men are miſerable. 
| S. Therfore ſome mnſerable Men abound in 

Wealth. 


D A- Frery Servant of God ts a King. | 
I. There are Servants of God that are Poor. 
$ IL Therefore there are ſame poor Men that are 


vie 


eſfer Kings. 
efore (WB O- There are ſome ſorts of Anger not to be 
> Ls bland. 


A R- All Anter ts a Paſſon. 

) O. Therefore ſome Paſſins are not to be bland. 
E- No ab{urdrties are Elegant. 

A I. There are ab(urditics in Figures. 
ON.Therefore there are Figures that are not Elegant. 


| The 


Part, In. 
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The Ground of ith? third Figare. 


Therwo terms in the Concluſion being Attributes 
in the concluſion being £x'd ro the lame 1 erm in the 
Premiſes which ſupply the place oi a middle term, 
the Affirmative modes of this Figure may berc- 
duc'd nnder this Principle. 


The Ground of the Afirmative Moods. 


IWh-a two Terms may be afjirm'd of one and the 
ſame? thing, the one Term may te ajj.rn#d of the tho 
_ partwalarly. 

For being united with. the fame thing, becauſe 
they both agree with it ; it follows thar they are 
ſometimes united together, and therefore the one 
may affirm of the other particularly. Bur that we 
may be afſur'd that two terms are afirm'd of one 
and the ſame thing, the middle Term muſt be ta- 
ken univerſally. For ſhould it be taken twice parti- 
cularly, they would be thought ro be two ſeveral 
parts of one common 'Ierm, which would nor 
be the ſame thing, | 


The Ground of the Negative Modes. 


When of the two Terms the one may be dent d,the 0- 
ther affirmw.d of the ſame thing, the gre may be d:mes 
of the other particularly 


For it is certain they are not always conjoin'd 
when they are not united in this thing. Therctore 4 


the one may {omreumes be deny®d of the ther, 
nat 
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——_— — 


chat is, that the one may be deni'd of the other ta- 
ken particularly ; but for the ſame reaſon, the 
middle term muſt be always taken univerſally, that 
Ss WM it may be one and the ſame thing, 


) —— Lo — 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Modes of the fourth Figure. 


HE founh Figure is that wherein the middlc 
Term is the predicate of the Major, and the 
Subject in the Minor ; burir is {o irregular, thar ic 
ishardly worth while to ſer down the Rules, wete ir 
not that nothing may be wanting trodemonltrate all 
the 1mple Modes of Argumeats: 


: 1. RULE 


Whezz the Major ts affirmative, the Minw ts al- 
”1ys Univerſal: | 

For the middle Term is taken particularly in the 
major Affirmative. And therefore by the firſt Ge- 
ncra] Rule, ir muſt be rakea Uniycrially in rhe 
Minor, becauſe it is the Subject ot it. 


2 RULE 


When the Minor is afermative, the Concluſion t« 
aways Particular. 


nd . ; ; : 
Ore For the leſſer Term is the Predicate in the Minor 
cr, And by conſequence ir is taken particularly when 


tis affirmative; whence it follows by the ſecond 


Go General 
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Genera! Rule, that it ought to be alſo particular 
in the concluſion, which renders it particular, x; 
being the SubjeCt of ir. 


3 RULE. 


Tn the Negatrve Modes the Major muſt be General. 

For the concluſion being Negative, the greater 
term is there taken generaily. Ard credits by 
the ſecond General Rule, it muſt be taken generallz 
in the Premiſes. Now it is the Subjeft of the mz. 
jor, as well as. in the Figure, and therefore by con 
ſequence as well here as in the ſecond Figure, being 
Da taken, it muſt render the major Gene: 
ral. 


Demonſtration. 


That there can be but frue Modes in the fourth 
Fignre. 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and A.0), 
O. are excluded - he firſt Rule. 
A. A.A. and E. A. E. by the ſecond. 
O. A. O. by thethird. | 
So that only five remain. 


A. A. I. . EE 

2. Affirmative. <I. A. I. . Ne 3 . A.O 

- E.1. ©. 

Theſe five Figures are reduc'd under theſe tie 
artificial words. 

B AR- All arracles of Nature are ordinary. 

B A- WWhat # oratnary does not move us: 


: FM: : R [. Ther: Ie\ 
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R I. Therefore ſome things do nt move us which are 
Miracles of Nature. 

C A- All the evils of this Life are tranſitory. 

LEN- All tranſitory Ewyils are not to be feartd. 

'TES. Therefore 23 Erwil of this Life is an Ewil to 
be fear*d. 

D I- Some Fools ſpeaks Truth. 

B A- Ig peaks Trath, is worthy to be admi- 


red. 

TIS. Therefore there ave ſome to be admiir'd, who 
ceaſe nt hiwever to be Fools. 

FES. No wertue zs 4 natural quality. 

P A- Emery natural quality Fn Goda for 11s Author. 

MO. Therefore ſome Natural qualities that have God 
for their Author , are not Vertmes. 

FRE- No miſerable Perſon is content. 

$I There are contented Perſons that are Poor. 

SOM. Therefore there are [ume poor Men that are not 
Miſerable. 

It is to be obſerv'd that theſe five modes arc 
gnerally denored by theſe words , Baral:p- 
wn, Celantes, Datitis , Fapeſmo, Triſeſomorum ; 
rich procceded from this, that Ariſtotle not have- 

gmadcany ſcparatcd Figure of tacte iodes, they 
re not look*d upon, bur as indire& modes of the 
Figure, wherein the Conchifſon was Inverter, 
* true Subject being tie term Predicated. For 
” Which reaſon, they who followd char Opinion,have 
- 1 for che firſt Proplition,that wherein the Subjet 
| che Concluſion enters, and tor the Minor, tha 
herein the Predicate enters. 
And therefore to this firſt Figure they afſion*d 
ne Modes, four dire&, and hve indireCt, which 
TherWoy reduc'd under theſe two Verſes. 
| Cc 2 Biriars 
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Barbara Celarent, Darit,Ferio, Baraltpton, 

Felapton, Diſamis,Datiji, Becarao, _ 

Bur in regard the concluſion being always ſup- 
poſed, as being that which is to be prov'd, cannor 
properly be ſaid to be ever inverted, we thought ir 
more adyantageous to take always tor the Major, 
the Propoſition where the Artribure of the Conchu- 
ſion enters,which oblig*d us that we might pur the 
Major firſt, to invert the order of the Syllables of 
thoſe Artificial words in this manner. 

Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpaſwmo, Friſe on. 


A Recapitulation of the ſeveral ſorts of Syllogiſms. 


From what has becn ſaid, we may conclude that 
there arc Nineteen ſorts of SyNogiſms, which may 
be ages >= 1 F- 

; erals 5. rm. 7 
SI EParticulars bl. * Into {Ne I2. 


3. Imo ſuch as conclude Jie 
| O. 8. 


4. According to ſeveral Figures, in ſubdividing 
*em by the Modes, which hag already been ſuffici- 
ently done by the explication of every Figure. 

5. On the contrary according to the Modes in 
ſubdividing em by the Figures, which will produce 
Nincrtcen {pecics of Sillogiſms, becauſe there are 
three modes, of which every one conclude in one 
Figure only ; fix, of which cyery one concludes 


n exo Figures;and one that conchues in all the four. 
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_CHAP.IX. 


Of complex Syllogiſms, and how they way be, reduced 
:nto" common Syllogiſms, and how judg*d by the 
lame Rules. 


V FE muſt conſets, that if therc be any thi 
wherein Logic docs good, there is muc 
more wherein it does miſchict : and we muſt ac- 
knowledg at the ſame time, that there are none 
to whom it does more Injury then thoſe whovyain- 
ponionlly afie& to appear molt excelle1t in the Arr. 
or this affeCtacion it (elf being a mark of a Wit 
mean, and of little: Solidity, it happens uſually 
that while they employ their whole time rather up- 
on the: bark of Rules, then in the Study of good 
Sence, they are eaſily inducd to rejeft, as Evil; 
Arguments ſuch as arc very ood, not having di- 
lcretion enough to © LEM, 29 em to the Rules 
them(etves, which only ſerve ro deceive em, be- 
ing but imperfeCtly underſtood. 

o avoid this yanity which favors ſo much of 
Pedantry ſo unbeconung a generous Spirir , we 
ought ro examine the folidiry of an Argument ra- 
ther by the Light of reaſon, then by forms. And one 
of the ways to ſucceed is, when we meet with any 
dificulry, to form other Syllogiſms of the ſame 
nature. upon different matters, and when ir clearly 
appears tous that they conclude right, ro conſider 


. only true Sence. For then if we find anv thing 


Cc 3 that 
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that does not ſeem conformable to rules, we ought 
rather to believe 'tis the detect of our Underſtand- 
ing, and nor that they are contrary to Rule. 

Burt thoſe are the Arguments of which it is moſt 
difficult ro make a true Car, and in which it 
is moſt caſy to be deceiv'd, which as we havealrea- 
dy {aid, arc call'd Complex*d, not ſimply, becauſc 
they conſiſt of complez*d propoſitions ; but becauſe 
the Terms of the Concluſion being complex*d, 
were not taken entirely in any of the premiſes to 
be join'd with the middle Term, but only with a 
part of oe of the Terms. As in this Example. 

The Sun ts a thing Inſenſible. 

The Perſians avore the £13. 

Theref:re the Perſians a44cred a thing Tnſenſitle. 

Where we find that the concluſion having for its 
Predicate, adored 'a thing Injenjibie, there is but 
one pait in the Major, that is a thing Inſenfible, 
and ador'd in 'the Minor. 

Ra. to theſe Syllogiſms therefore we ſhall do two 
things. | | 

Exit we ſhall ſhew how they ' may be reduc'd 
ro Incomplex'd Syllgiſms, of which we have ſpo- 
ken hitherto, that 'we be may able to examine *em 
by the ſame Rules. | 

In the ſecond place we ſhall demonſtrate, that 
there may be general Rules given for rhe quick Ex- 
amination of the Truth , or falſhood of theſe Syl- 
logiſms, withour the help of ReduCtion. | 

And indeed it is a ſtrange thing, that although 
Logic be ſo highly valu'd above its deſerts, even 
co maintain that it is abſolutely neceſſary tor the 
acquiſition of the Scicnces, it is yer ſo (uperficially 
handPd , thar there has been nothing ſaid of thoſe 


things 


ad « "SE IE, 
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things which are moſt uſctul in ir. For they gene- 
rally content themſelyes with giving Rules for {im- 
ple Syllogilms, which are ſo clear, that no body 
ever thought to propoſe *em {crioufly in any D1r- 
ſcourſe ; for whoevever minded ſuch a Syllogiſm 
as this 2 Every Manis an Animal, Peter is a Man, 
therefore Petey is an Animal. 
. - ey ___ —_— themſelves . apply the 
ules ogilms to Arguments, whole Propo- 
itions are Complex%d 4 tho? it be ofttimes very diffi- 
cult, and that there are many Arguments of this 
nature, which appear to be falſe ; bur yerare yery 
rue. Beſides that theſe forts of Arguments are 
much more in uſe then thoſe that are entirely ſim- 
ple; which is more caſy to be ſhewn by Examples 
then Rules. 


I. EXAMPLE 


) For example, we have affirm'd that all Propo- 
ftions compol'd of Verbs Active, are in {ome 
manner complex'd, and of theſe Propoſitions oft- 
times arguments are fram'd, whole form and force 
of concluding, it is a hard matter to underſtand 
25 in this, 

The Divine Law Commands us to honour Kings. 

James the Second us King. 

'Therfore the Divim Law communis us to honour 
James the Second. 

Some Perions wanting Judgment, have accuſ'd 
theſe ſorts of Syllogiſms of being defetive. Be- 
cauſe ſay they, they are compos'd of pure Aﬀfit- 
matives in the ſecond Figure, which is an eſſential 
defeft,, Bur theſe perſons plainly make it appear 

| Cc 4 | that 
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that they conſulted more the Letter and outward 
Rind of Rules,then the Lighrof Reaſon by which 
toe Rules were found out ; for this Argument is 
in 11e and conchuding, that if it were contrary to 


TL 
8 


 Kule, ir would be an Argument that the Rule 
it {-If- wastalſe, and not the Syllogilm. 

I '2y then that this Syllogiſm is true; for in this 
Pr--potition, the Law of God commanis us to hi 
nw Kings , the word Kings is raken generally tor 
all Kings in Particular, and by Conſequence Za 
the Second is of the number of thole Kings, whom 
the Lawof God commands us to Honour. 

In the Second place I fay.that the word Kzze which 
is the middlc "Term, is not the Predicate in this 
Propoſition, The Law of God Commanis us to h6- 
zu Kings, tho' itbe join'd to the Predicate Com 
ans, tor that which is truly the Preatcate i; 
afirm'd and agrees with the Law of God. 2. The 
Predicate is reſtrain'd to the Subject. Now the 
word X1as is not reftrain'd in this Propofition, Th: 
divine Law commands us to hywus Kings, becauic 
it is taken generally. 

ff rhereiore any one demand where the miſtery 
lies, thar that word is the Subje*t of another Pro- 
polition envelopp'd in the former. For when ] 
iay, the Law of God commanas us ta how Kings, 
] attribute command to the Law, and b2zaw to 
Kings, as if I ſhould have faid, The Law of Gol 
commands that Kings ſhould Le honour a. 

Morcover in this Concluſion, rhe Law of God 
Commands us to honour 7axzes the Second. 7am 
the Second is not the Predicate, though joired to 
the Predicate, but on the contrary the Subject of 
the latent Propofition, as it I had ſaid, the Law 

ot 
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of God commands that Zames the Second ſhould be 


honour'd. 

So then the Propolitiors being unfolded in this 
manner. 

The Drone Law commanis that Kings fhowld be 
honoured. 

James the Second is a King. 

Therefore th: dro1ne Law commands that James 
the Second be hanoured. | 

It is clear that the whole Argument conliſts in 
theſe Propoſttions. | 

Kings ought t2 be honanaved. 

James the Second 2s a King. 

Therefare James th: Second ought to be honowred. 

And that this Propolition, che divire Law com- 
mands,which appear'd to be the Principle, is only a 
Propoſition incidentro the Ar r,which is join'd 
to = Affirmation of which the Law of God is a 
Pr fr. 

And it isalfoclcar that this Syllogifm to 
the firſt Fi 
the Se paſting for Univerſal, as being taken 


in their entreextent. 
2 EXAMPLE 


For the ſame reaſon this Argument which ſeems 
tobe of the ſecond Figure, and conformabletorthe 
rules of that Figure is Invalid. 

We ought to belteve the Scripture. 

Traits is no Sc/ipture. | 
Therefore we ought not to belzeve Tradition. 
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For it ought to have been reducfd to the firſt Fi- 
gure, asthus. | 

The Scripture ought to be beliewsd. 

Tradition is not the Scripture. 

Therefore Tradition rs not to be beltew?d. 

Now there is nothing concluded from a Negative 
Minor in the firſt Figure. 


3 EX AMPLE. 


There are other Arguments which ſeem to be 
purely Affirmartive in the ſecond Figure, which nc- 
vertheleſs are moſt concluding, as thus. 

Ewrry god Shepheard ts ready to lay down his Life 
for his Sheep. - 

But there are now aaays few Shepheards who are rea- 
dy to lay down their Lrves for thery Sheep. 


Therefore there are now adays few good Shephearas. 


Now that which makes this Argument good is 

is, that there is no Concluſion tively, but 
in Appearance ; for the Minor is an excluſive pro- 
poſition which contains in its Sence this Negative. 
Several Sheph:ards now adays are nt ready t9 lay 
down their Lives for th.ir Sheep. And the Concluſi- 
on reduces it {elf to this Negative, Several Shep- 
heards now aaays are not good Shephearas. 


4 EX AMPLE. 


Here is an Argument, which being of the firſt Fi- 
gure, ſeems to have a Minor Negative, and yet is 
very true. 


All 
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All they, jrom Bhom what they delight tn cannot be 
taken away by force, are ſafe from the aſſaults of their 
Enemies. 

But from thoſe, who Ire God alone , thoſe things in 
nhich they delight canior be taken away. 

Therefore all they who love God alone, are free 
fram the aſſaults of their Enzmes. 

That which makes this Argument good is, that 
 theMinor is not Negative but 1n appearance, being 
really Afrrmattoe. | 

For the Subje&t of the Major, which ought ro 
be the Predicare of the Minor, 1s not, They from 
nhom can te then what they delight in ; bur quite 
contrary, rhey from whom thoſe things cannot be 
aken. © Now this isthat which is affirm'd of thoſe 
that love none bur God alone, according to the 
Sence of the Minor. 

Now all they who love n1ne but God alone, are of 
the Nunber of thoſe from whom that which they delight 
cannot be taken away. Which is viltbly an Afeir- 
mative Propoſition, 


5 EXAMPLE. 


And this happens alſo when the Major is a Pro- 
polition Exclutive, as thus, 

The Friends of God are only happy. 

Now there gre ſome Men who are nM the Friends 
of God. 

Therefore there are ſome Rich Men that are not 


happy. | 
[0 the Particle ozly is the reaſon that the firſt 
Propoſition of this Syllogiſm is equivalent ro rheſe 
two, The Friends of God are happy, but other _ 
Fas 


ER 
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tals, who are not the Friends of God, are not happy. 
Now in regard the force of che Argument de- 


pends upon the fecond Propoſition, the Minor | 


which ſeem'd to be ive becomes Affrmarive, 

becauſe the Subjett of rhe Major, which ought to 

be the predicare in the Minor, is not the Frien.(; 

of God, but they who are not the Fricnds of God, 

— thatthe Syllogiſm ought to be reduced into this 
erm. 

All thiſe who are mt the friends of God are mt 
happy- 

But there are ſome Rich Men who ave #ot in the 
amber of thoſe who ave the Friends of God. 

. Therefore there are ſome Rich Men wha are ni 
appy. 

Now becauſe it is not neceffary to expreſs the Mi. 
nor in this manner, bur that the form of a Nega- 
tive Propoſition may be allow'd it, therefore it is 
the ſame thing to ſay- Negatively , as affirma- 
tively that a Man is of the number of thoſe who 
are not the Friends of God. 


6. EXAMPLE. 


There on” —_ = Syllogiſms of che "_= 
nature, whole Propoſitions appear Negative, 
(s/s they are wig; > n= there is one which 1s not 
Negative bar in appearance, and which is really 
_— as we ſhall make appcar by this Exam- 


P 
That which has nt Parts cannot periſh by the diſſe 
lutton of | 


The Soul has ne parts. | 
Therefore the Soul canm periſh by the diſſolution of 
payts Therc 
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There are ſome who bring theſe ſorts of Syllo- 
iſms ro ſhew that that ſame Logicai Axiom ( no- 
ing is to be concluded from ou Negatives is 
true ) is not ttue. Bur they did nor contider that 
as to the Sence, rhe Minor of this Syllogiſm and 
others of the {ſame nature is Afirmaiir, becauſe 
the middle Term which is the Subject of the Ma- 
jor, isits predicate. Now the Subje&t of the Ma- 
jor is not, Mhatever has Parts, bur whatever has 
no parts. And ſothe Sence of the Minor Is, Our 
Soul is a thing which has no paxyts, which is an Aftr- 
mative Propoſition of a Negative Predicate. 
The ſame perſons prove thattheſe Syllogiſms are 
concluding by theſe Examples. . 
John zs zot rational. 
Therefore John is not a Man. 
No Animal ſees, 
Therefore Joh docs nor fee. : 

Bur they ought to conſider that thoſe Example are 
only Enthymemes; and no Exthymeme concludes , 
but by vertue of a Propoſition ſubintellefted, and 
conſequently ought to be reſervd in che Mind, tho® 
not expreſgd. Now in both theſe Examples, the 
Propolio {ubintelleed is neceflarily Afirmartive, 
as thus, Every Man zs reaſonable, John is not rea- 
lonable, therefore John is no Man ; and every Man 
is an Animal,no Anmal [ees,ther:fore no May ſecs.So 
that it cannot be ſaid theſe Syllogilms are purely 
Negative: and by Conſequence Enthymemes which 
never conchide bur becaule they inclaſe the whole 
Syllogiſms in the Mind of the Argumentaror, can- 
not be brought as an example toſhew that ſome Sil- 
logilms purely Negative, truly conclude. 
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CHAP. A 


A General Prixciple by the help of which, without a 
ny other Redu'tion to Fignres and Moaes the tru if 1 
or falſhavd of all Syllogi)m:s may be kyown. 


VV E have fcen how to judg of Complex'd 
Syllogilms whether concluſive or defe- Ml 5 
five; by reducing **m ro the forms of common Ml x 
Sillogiſms,and czamining'em, by the common rules, if i: 
Bur as it is nor likely that our underſtanding ſhould IMF +; 
ſtand in need of that Reduction, ro judge of the Ml tc 
force of Syllogiſms, ſo we berhought our ſelves, MW 
that there muſt be ſome more General Rules, upon 
which the Common Rules depend, by which an I 1, 
calie judgment may be given of the Truth or tal- Wl ;; 
ſhood ot all manner of Syllogiſms. And this is 
chat which came into our Thoughts. t 
When a Propoſition, the truth of which is not Ml \ 
ſo clear, is offerr'd to be prov'd, there ſcems only ill 
this to be done, to find out a propoſition more i þ 
known which confirms that, which for that reaſon Wl (+ 
may be calld the Contarnmng Propoſition. jo 
ut becauſe the Firſt cannot contain the Second I ir 
exprelly and in ſo many words, for ſo it would not 1x 
be a different thing and conſequently prove uſcleſs Þ 
for the delucidation of the Firſt, it is neceflary that 
chere ſhould be another Propoſition, to ſhow that 
the Contarmsg Propoſitton contains in ctiect that ' 0- 
ther which 1s to be proy*d, and this Laſt may bean 
Applicatru? Propoſittoe. In 
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In Affirmative Syllogilms it is not much mate- 
rial _ times which 1s calPd the Contarnine Pro- 
poſution, iſe that both in ſome manner contain 
the Concluding Propoſition, and for that they 
_— {erye to ſhew that this is contain'd in the 

er. 

As for example, if I queſtion whether a vicious 
man be happy, and argue thus. 

Emery Slave to his Faſſun is unhappy 

Emery wic1ous man 15 4 flave to his Paſſions, 

Therefore every vicious man 15 unhappy 

Now take either of the Propoſitions and you 
may ſay that the one contains the Concluſion, 

the other ſhews it. For the Major contains it, 
in regard that 4a ſlave to his Paſſions comprehends 
wictous; that is, that T#c:0us is enclog'd in it's CXx- 
tent, and is one of it's SubjeCts, as the Minor makes 

Nevertheleſs, when the Major is moſt common- 
ly univerſal it is uſually look*d upon as the Cor- 
1Umng WE nn che'Minor as the Applicative. 

As for Negative $yllogiſms, whereas there is in 
them but one Negative Propoſition, and that the 
Negative _—_ y encloſed inthe Negati on only,jit 
ſeems that the negative Propoſition ought always to 
be taken for the Contarner, and the Affirmative for 
the Applicative; whether the Negative be the Ma- 
jor, as in Celarent, ferio, Ceſare, feſtino ; or whether 
it be;the Mi-nor as in Cameſtres and Baroco : as it 
I were to prove by this Argument, that no coyerous 
man 1s happy. 

Every happy man 1s content, 
No covetous man 15 ccntent, 
Therefore no covetous man is hatty. 
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It is more natural to ſay that the Minor, which 
is Negative contains the Contluſion which is al( 
Negative, and that the Major demonſtrates it. For 
the Vinor, #7 Covetous man ts contented, totally (e- 
pcrating content from covctous, ſeparates alſo 
py ; fince according to the Major, happy 1s torally 
excluded in the cxtent of Content. : 

It is no difficult thing to ſhew, that all the Rule; 
which we have given ſerve only to ſhew thatthe Cor 
cluſion is contain?d in one of the firſt —_— 
and that the other makes the thing clear. And tha 
Arguments are not defective but when they fail tg 
_—_— that Rule, and always true when they d 
obſerve it. For all theſe Rules are reduCd to tw 
princple ones, which are the foundation of the re, 
The one, that no Term can be more general tn the 
Conclufion then in the Prenjes. Now this vilibly 
depends upon this general Principle, that the Pre- 
muſſes t to contain the Concluſion. Which 
could never be, if the ſame Term being in the 
Premiſes and in the Concluſion, there ſhould be lei; 
extent in the Premiſes then in the Concluſion. For 
the leſs General never contains rhe more general, 
ſome men, never contains All-men. 

The other General Rule is, That the Middl: 
Term ought to le taken at leaſt one Univerſal, 
which depends _ this Principle , That the Cor- 
claſuun oaght tos be contati?d in the Premiſes. For 
ſuppole we were to prove, That ſoane one friend 
God is pooy 5 I ſay, we ſhall never evidently find, 
that this Propoſition contains the Concluſion, but 
by another Propoſition, where the naddle Term 
which is Holy, may be taken univerlally. For it is 
viltble, that to the end this Propokition, Sogre Sa! 

: 


— 


_- 
PR 


';5 poor, may comain the Concluſion, ous Friend 
of God 1s poor, it is requitite, and it {uffices that 
che Terri {ome {oy Perſon, comains the Term 
ſome friend of God. For as to the other Term 


both 1nons bave it in common. Burt now- 


the particular Tertn has no determin'd Extenſion ; 
nor does it certainly contain any thing belides 
what it encloſes within ir*s comprehenſion and 74ea. 

And by conſequence, to the end the Term, ſoine 
Holy Perſon, may comam the Term, ſome friend of 
God, it is requiſite that friend F, God be coti- 
tain'd withitn the comprehenſion of the 1dea of Holy. 

Now whateyer is contain'd in the comprehenſ1i- 
on of an Idea, may be univerſally affirm'd of i, 
Whatever is - contain*d in the comprehenſion of 
the Idea of a Triangle may be affirm'd of all Tri- 
angles Wharever 1s contain'd in the Idea ot Mar 
__ affirm'd of al Men. And by conſequence, 
ro 


Conclufioti, 
particulatly in orieof the Propoſitions, where nc. 


if rhe thiddle Term being take... 


ken univerſally in the other. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Application of this General Principle 10 ſeveral 


Syllogeſms which ſeem to be tmricate. - 
| "Qow'>; then by what we have alrcady ſaid 
A. in the Second Part, the meaning of compre- 
benſion and extent of Terms, by which ic may be 
judg'd whether one propoſition does or dqes not 
contain another, we may judg of. the. truth or in- 
validity of all Syllogilms, without.conſfidering whe- 
rher it be ſimple or compogd,.complex or 4ncom- 
plex, and without any regard to Figures or Modcs, 
by this General Principle. - Some. one of: the: Pro- 
poſitions ought to contain the Concluſion and the o- 
ther to demonſtrate that which is contain'd , 


' 1 Syllogiſm. 


I queſtion whether this Syllogiſm be true. 

[t is the duty of a Chriſtian, not to praiſe theſe that 
commit wicked Afttions. 

But. they who fight Duels commit a wicked Aion 

Therefore it 1s the duty of a Chriſtian not to com- 
m21d thoſe that ent Dubs. | 

I ſhould looſe time in ,cxamining to what Mode 
or Figure this Syllogilm ought ro be, reduc?d.. And 
rheretore it is {1ifficient to conſider whether the Con- 
cluſion be contain'd in either-of the rwo firſt Pro- 
potirions; ard whether che arher. makes -it our, 

| | Ow 


OI 


OY 
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— 


Now I-find that the Major propotition has not any 
thing diftcrent, from the conclution, but only 
rherc is in the one, they who commit wicked Acti- 
ens, and in rhe cther ,, they who fight Daels. 

Now that Propotition whercin there is commuttt;.s 
_ Attonswill contain that wherin there is fight- 
1ng Duels; provided that Commits g wicked Actions , 
contains fighting Ducls. 

Now *ns vitible by the Scence, that the Term , 
they who Coonmmmil wicked At 10s, is taken Univerial- 
ly. and th ar it extends to all tat commits wicked 
is of what tort locver. So thar che Minor, They 
ho fight Du'ls comet 2 wicked Action, maniteſting 
that fghtt.g Duels is corrain'd under the Term of 
Commitirg wicked | t:108, it evidences alſo thar 
the f.r{t Propotition contains the Conclution. 


2. EX AMPLE. 

I queſtion the T ruth of this Syllogiſm. * 

The Gof pel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtian , 

There are wicked Perjons who are Chriſtzans, 

Therefore the Goſpel promiſes Salvation to wicked 
Perſons. | 

To judg of thisI am only to conſider, that the 
Major cannortcontain the Concluſion, it the word 
Chriſtiazs be not generally taken for all Chriſtia 
and not for ſome Chriſtians onlv.. For if the Goſ- 
pel promiſes Salvaricn culy to tome Chrifgians, ir 
does not follow that it promiles Salvation co the 
Wicked, who profels Chriſtianity : becaute ſuch 
Chriſtians may not b2 of the number of. thoſe 
Chriſtians ro whom the Goſpel! promiſes Salvation, 
T heretore this Argument corch1ides well ; but the 

| D 2 Maior 
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Major is falſe, if the word Chriſtians be taken for 
all Chriſtians. And it concludes ill, if it be taken 
only for ſome Chriſtians; for then che firſt Prope- 
ſition will not contain the Concluſion. 

But to know whether it ought to be raken U11;- 
verſally, that muſt be examined by another Rule 
which we have given inthe fecond Part, 2s to ex- 
cluſrie Afs whatever is affirm d of 'am us ay Unt- 
Terially, when it is exfreſſed 1ndefuntely: But now - 
tho? this Term, they that commut wicked afts, in 
the firſt example, and Chriſtrans in the ſecond be 
parts of the Predicates, yet they fupply the place 
of Subjects, of which the other parts of the ſame 
Predicates are afirnnd ; for they are the parts of 
which the affirmation is made, that they are zat t» 
be praiſed, that they are promiſed Salvation. And by 
conſequence not being reſtrain'd,they arc to be taken 
Univerſally. And ſo both Syllogiſms arc true in 
Form. Burt the Major of the ſecond example i; 
falſc,it only they arc underſtood by the word Chri- 
ſtians who live conformably to the Goſpel ; becauſc 
no wicked perſons live conformably to the Goſpel. 


2 EXAMPLE. 


By the ſame principle it is caſy to ſee that this 
Syllopiſm is invalid. 

The Law of God conmanis us to obey ſecular Ma- 
£1)tr atesgs 

Therefore the Law of God does not command us to 
obev Biſhofs. | 

For here neither of the Premiſes contains the 
Concluſion. For 1t does not follow that when the 


Law of God cotmnmands one thing, ir does not 
comrand 
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command another. And thus the Minor ſhews 
that Biſhops are not comprehended under the Term 
Secular Magiſtrates, and that the command to ho- 
nour Magiſtrates do2s not comprehend B:ſhops. 
Nor does the Major fay that God has made no 0- 
ther command then that, as it ought to have dene, 
that by the Minor it might have becn apparent, that 
it comprehended the Concluſion. For which rca- 
ſon the following Syllogiſm is true. 


4 EXAMPLE. 


Chriſtianity does nt oblige Servants -to obey their 
Maſters but tn things which are agreeable t1 the Law 
x _ procuring of Harlots is contrary to the Law 
of God. | 

Therefore Chriſtianity does not oblige Servants to 
obey thetr Maſters i# procuring of Harlots. 


: A ok ad 


or the Major contains the Concluſion, ſince by 
the Minor procuring of Harlcts is included in the 
number of rhoſe things which arc contrary to the 
Law of God, and that the Major being excluſive, 
is the ſame as if it had been ſaid, The Lars» of Go: 
aces nt oblige Servants in things which are contrary 
. t) the Law of God. 2 
: 5. Fxampl:. 
This Sophiſm alſo may be deteCted by the help of 
(0 this General Principle. 
He that ſays you ar: an Animal jay; tri 
He wg Jays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Aiit- 
72 


Fez 


Therefore he that ſavs 101 are a Gag, ſays tru? 
D 3 


- Stnemo-wtt Len ine SL p 


| Part Itl, 
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For it is ſuifcient roſey, that nciiher of the 140 
Erſt propolitions contains the Concluſton. For i! 
the. Major contairr it, 0c being diffrent fr. m 
the Concluſion, but only in the word Arm inthe 
Major, and G39,e ia tie Conciation ; 0; neccility, 
Animal {lou:d have comprenended Goole ; Bir 


. 


Ammal is not taxen particularly in rhe mayor, b?- 
caulc it is the Predicate of the Incident affirmarive 
Propaution, you a'e an Anma!; and confequrnt- 
Iv it cannot contain Gooſe but in irs Comprchkentiorn, 
For proof of which, A-t#al ilould be raken untver- 
ally in the Minor by affirming Gooſe of every 
Amnma!, which 1s neit1er done nor can be donc, 
ſecing that Animal is taken particu/arly in the MVi- 
ror, being as well therc as in the Major, the predi- 
cate of the Iticidenr Propotition you are an Animal. 

In the ſame manner may be ditcover?d that an- 
ciznt Sophiſm quored by St. Anultip. 

 - Noware not what I am. 

T am a Man. 

V Therefore you are a3 Man. 

This Armument is Invalid by the Rules of Fi- 
&1rcs, as being of the firit ; and for that the firſt 
Propoſition which is here the Minor is a Negative. 

Z1t it is fuſficienr ro fav that the Concluſion is not 
contaiind inthe firit Propofition,nor docs the fecond, 
(I im a Man) maks it out to be {o. For the Con- 
cluf:on being Negative. the Term man is here ta- 
ken Univerlally, and ſo cannot be contain'd in the 
Term (what I am) bacaiſe he that fo argues is not 


all Men, bnt jome one Man, Which appears from | 


hence for that in the 4fflicatizz propoſition, he 
onlv favs I am a Man; where the Term of Man 
is reftrair*d ro one particular Sigufication, becaule 


lf 


—_ wt 
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it is the Predicate of an Affrmartiye Propoſition. 
Now the General is neyer contain'd in the particu- 
lar. 


Do —_— 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Coununttroe Syllogi[ms. 


Syllogiſms ConjunCtive are not all thoſe Syllo- 
ziſms, whoſe propoſirions are Conjuntive or Mn: 
pos d, but thoſe whoſe Major is ſo compos'd thar it 
includes the whole Concluſion. They may be 
reduCd to three ſorts Conditzonal, Diuniroe, and 


Copulatioe. RO 
Of Syllogilms Conditional. 


Syllogiſms Conditional are thoſe, where the Ma- 
jor is a Conditional Propoſition that contains the 
whole Concluſion.  * 

If thwre be aGod, hz ts to be belowd. 

But there is a God, 

Therefore he us to be Below/ d. | 

The Major conſiſts of - two parts, the firſt is call'd 
the Anrecedent if there be a God; the ſecond is 
called the Concluſion ; he ought t2 be Belre/d. 

This Syllogiſm may; be of two ſorts, becauſe 

: that from the ſame Major may be form'd two 
© Concluſions, , - | * is 

| The firſt is, when having affirm'd theconſequent 
: of the Major, the Antecedent is afirmd in the Mi- 
: BE nor, according to this Rnle , the Antecedent being 
cranted, the Conſequent, is granted. 
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If matter canmot mrve of tt ſeif, it muſt have its Þ | 
firſt motzon from God. 
B - matte _ move of Fe [dF p 
erefore tt muſt have 1t's firſt Motion from God. 
Fi {ſecond is, when the (2 nnaod- is taken a- 
way, to take amy the Anxecedent according to rhe 
Rulezake away the conſequent,and the Antecedent is / 
tiken away. . 
If any one of the Eleft Periſh, God ts decert} d. , 
Bat God ts nat decerfd. 
Therefore not «ny one of th: El-& periſh. P 
This was the Argument of St. Auſtin; If ny . 
one of theſe periſh, God is decerved; but nine feriſh, iff |, 
becauſe God ts nw deceie)d. - 
Thefe conditional Arguments are falſe two man- WW ; 
ner of ways. Frit when the major includes a pro- WW |; 
i 
C0 
fl 


poſition quite. from the purpoſe, and whoſc conle- 
QUENCce 1s contrary to | Rules as when ] con- 
clude a general from a particular, ,as in ſaying, it 
wedeceive our ſelves in any thing, we deceive ovr 
(clvesjn all things ve 
Burt th's talſhood of theſe Syllogiſms in the ma- IF. - 
jor relarcs rather tothe matter then rhe Form. So ; 
that they arc nzver look?*d upon as vicious in Form, Ill, 
as when there is a falſe concluſion drawn from a ma- 
jor tru: or falſe, conſonant or contrary to Reaſon, E 
wl i-h is done two ways. C 
Firſt when the Antccedent is infer'd from thc , 
conſequentih this manner. no 
If the Chineſes are Mabumtans th:y are Infidel. = 
But they are Infulels. | = 
Ther f:re they are Mahuietans. 
The ſecond forr of falſe conditional Arguments, 


is when from the denial of the Anzecedent, the de- 


nial 


al 
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nial of the Confequent is inferr*d ; as in the CxAam- 
le. 

FF the Chineſes ave Mabawmetans; they are Infllol 


But they are not Mahumetans, 
Ther:fcre they are not Infidels. 


Nevertheleſs there arc ſome of theſe conditional 
Arguments which ſeem to have this laſt defe , 
which are nevertheleſs very true , becauſe there isan 
excluſion fubintelle&ed in che major, tho not ex- 
preg d, as for cxample. Cicero having made a Law 
again(f choſe char bought voices, and Murens being 
accuſed for breach of that Law , Cicero ſpeaks for 
him, and thus argues in his own Juſtification, being 
reproach'd by Cato for pleading againſt his own Law. 
Indeed if I defended the Bribery £1wen, and defenied 
the Fatt as well donz, I ſhould do wickedly, tha? ano- 
ther had made the Law; but when I defend nothing 
committed agataſt the Law, Why ſhould the making of 
a Law hinder wiy defence. 

This Argument is like that of a great Blaſphe- 
mer, who to cxcuſe himſelf thus d. If I de- 
md there w.zs a God T ſhould be a very wiched Perſon ; 
but tha* T Blaſpheme, I do not deny there 1s & God, 
thereſore I am no wicked Perſon. This Argument is 
lavalid, becauſe rherc are other Sins belides Arheiſm 
that render a man —_—_ Bur _— makes 
Cicerg's Argument , (tho! propo R amns 
as an Argument oo falle Svllogiſm) is this, that is 
cncloles an excluſive particle in the 


Þ which might be more diſtintly exprelsd under 


theſe Terms. 
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It would be only then that they cauld. reproach uf 
for hawing ale! agaift my own Law, ſhwuld I con- 
feſs that Marena had pur:has'd wnces, ant yet 'for all 
that I fhoul 1 juſtifie the At. 

But I aſſert that he was nt guilty of. purchaſung 
DICE, 

Amt therefore I dy nithmng again{t my own Law. 
The fame 6d mav be lard of 'that Argument 
of Yenns ſpeaking to Zapiter inVirgtl. 

Sz fine pace tua, atg .e mort) nunmine Troes 

Ttatiam pettere, Iaant peccata, meque los 

Fu ueris auxilt) : Sin tot Re) ponſa ſequutt 

= ſupert maneſque dabant, cur nanc tua guſy un 

Fleftere juſſa pateſt, aut cur nYva condere fas 
Which Argument may be expreſsd in theſe 
Terms. bn 

If the Trojans adventu?d nt) Italy againſt the 
g04 will of the Gads, they deſerv'd punifhment. 

But they dd mt artventure again/t the good will of 
the Goa, Wis » 

Therefare they d3 not deſerve puniſhment: 

Here therefore-is ſomething to be fupply*d, other- 
w_ it would be like to this that concludes no- 
wing, * © + GN 

if Judas ha1 enter'd imo the Apoſtleſhip without 
being calPd he anght to to hawve been rejetted of 
G | 


| But he*dt4 nt enter into it wicall d; 
Ther-fre he ought mt to be rejected of God. 
But ' that which makes the Argument of Yes to 
be true 1s this, that the 2ajor is to be confider'd as 
excluſive in the Sence; as if it had been thus-ex- 

prelsd. 
Then enly had the Trojans ta hawe been puniſh'd and 


haw? 


uve Leen thought unworthy of - the Gads, if they Fad 
uventw'd mn laly igainit thar will; 

But they did mt adventire againſt their wills, 

T herefere, &C. = 
Or it may be faid, which is the ſame thing that 
thoſe affirmative words ſine pace tua, &c. include 
this negative in Sence. | 

If the Trojans 471 not adventure tato Traly bt by 
;rder of the God's, 1t 1s mt jſt that the Gods ſhould 
Landon "en. | 

But they d1d nt ado:nture em yput by wder of th: 


(TJAY» 
Therefore, 8C. 
Of Syllegiſmis digjunine. 


DisjunAve Syllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe firſt pro- 
rolition 1s disjunCtive; that is, wholc parts are u- 
iced by the word Or, like that of Cxcero. 

They who kilPd Celar are Parricides, or defenders of 
tho pblic Liberty 

But they are not Parricides 

Th-refar. they are defenders of the pu*l:ck Liberty. 
Of theſe Syllogifms there arc two Sorts ; the*tf:rlt 
when one part is taken away to preſerve the 0- 
, as in the forezoing Syllogilm or this that fol- 
ows 

All wicked people ought t1 le puniſh d enthy 11 this 
world cr the oth ;, 

But there are ſome wicked ferfle that are nit pt 
naſh'd in this warld, | 

Therefore they ſhall te 1n the other. 

Sometimes there are roree members in Sylogiſms 
of this Sort ; and then two members are to —_— 

cn 
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— 


kenaway to preſerve one. As in that Argument of 
S. Auſtin in his Book of Lyin 

Either we muſt believe go2d men, or we muſt te. 
liewe thoſe wha we believe ought ſometimes to lie. (y 
- muſt nt believe that good men do ſometing 
ye. - 

The firſt is pernicious, the ſecond fooliſh : it remain 
then that good men never he. 
The ſecond Sorr, though lefs natural, is when ue 
admit one of rhe parts to take away the other, 

St. Bernard teſtsfy17g that God had confirn?d (; 
his Mracles the preaching of his Croſs, was either 1 
haly Man, or an Impoſtor. 

But he was a holy Man, 

Therefore he was 12 Impoſtor. 
The disjunCtive Syllogiſms are not falſe, but only 
in the falliry of the -:ajor, wherein the diſtinftion 
1s not was rhere being a middle Term between 
ewo oppoſite members: As if I ſhould fay, 

We are to obey Princes tn what they command 04: 
trary t3 the Law of- God or revalt from 'em, 

But we are mt to obey em, 1n what 1s conty:n 
to the Law of Goa, 

Therefore we muſt r2wolt from em. 


We wut my rew9lt from em, 

Therefore we muſt obey "em in what thy commani 
contrary to th: Law of God. | 
Both theſe Syllygiſms are falſe, becaule inthe di 
junAons there is a medium intervenes whic! 
has been obſerv*d by the Chriſtians, which is t: 
ſuffer thoſe things paricnely, rather then do ang, 
thing contrary to the Law of God, and yer not i; 
valt from thcir Princes. Py 
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Theſe falſe disjun&vionsare in part the common 
iprings whence ariſe all the falſe arguments among 


men. 
Of Copulativie Syllogi|ms. 


Theſe Syllogiſms are bur of one Sort, when in 

1s: Wl the propoſition ive and Negative, the one 
part is confirm?d, the other rejc 

ney No man can be both together a Servant of God, and 

, WH [ablizer of his money, 

oy But a covetous man 1s an Idolizer of his money, 

1 Therefore he 1s not a Servant of God. 


This fort of Syllogiſm does not neceſſarily con-. 


clude, when one part is taken away to fix the other, 
may be ſeen by this Argument, drawn from the 
lame propoſition. 
1018 No 99an can be at the ſame time @ Servant of God, 
and an Idolizer of his money, ; 

But the prodigal are n» Idolizers of their money, 
0 Therefore they are Servants of God. 
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CH AP. XII. 


"" Of Sylbgiſmes whoſe Concluſions are conditional. 
e dil: 
ThuC E have cen that a perfe&t Syllogiſm can- 
Is (1 V not have leſs then three Propoſitions. 
2 YWBur this is only true when they conclude abſolutely, 


 1Yrot hyporhetically. For ſo the conditional propo- 
| {irion 
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ſition may include one of the premiles beſides th the 
conclafion, and lomerimes bothy} 7 - 

For example, it | would prove that the Moon 
is a rough uncvcn Body, and not poliſf”d like 4 
mirrour, as Ariſtotle thought it ro. be, I canner 
abſolut-ly conclude but by the help of three Pro 
politi; ns. 

E vv27y Body that reflects it's ght from all paits 1, 
rugeol and uneven 

The moon” refletts her light from al Parts 

Therefore the mo032 1s « rugged and unaven By. 
Bur ro conclude conditionally,-1 nced no more thc: 
tw> Propotiticns in this manner. 

Frv2ry Bod that re lebts 11s light f- "mt alt} "arts \ 
rugeed and uner'en 

1 her-fore if the #:03# reflect her light from all parts 
ſhe is a rugged and uneven Bod. 

And I may include this Argument in one firg': 
propolition thus. 

If etery Body that refleits her. light from” all art 
te rugged and un&v:n, and rbat the 013072 re) efts be 
light from all pars we mull . chnowleas that the 1s m 
paltfh'd Boay, but rngg!d and un*v*R. 

Or I may anncx one propotition to another by th: 
caulal particles, becan/e, or jt: 66: that, as rus, 

If every tr friend o»ght to be ready to lay down 
Ls bit e for has fraent, 

There are v2rv few true friens, betafe, = 

Very few friends arrit 'e at that degree of fri: nll 
This torr of arauing is very, common and ver 
neat; and this : that which ſhews us how vainly the 
imagine that caere are no other arguments, be 
where they. ſee three propaſiri*ns {eparared a! 
rang*d as in the Schools : For ccrtamir is, that ri! 


pro 
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Propoſitions. alehe” contains this” Syllodiſm” entires 


: tmwery true friend onghr to lay diwn his Bfe * for his 
. friena, ” 

. But there are-few people who are ready to lay down 
, their lrwes for therr fſrrienas, 


= 


Therefore there are few true friends. TT 
All the dittrrence thar there is, between abſolute 
Syllogilms and thoſe where the Concluſion is in- 
cluded with: one of the przmiſes, in a conditional 

ropolition, 1s this, that the tormer cannor bEentirc- 
k b granted, unlcis that ney toliow that was to 
— Wc prov'd ; whereas SvHlogiims of the {econd fort 
may be entirely granted, and ver the diſputant ſhall 
rain no advantage all the while. For he is ſtill to 
prove, that the condition be true, upot: which de- 
pends the conlequence allow'd him. 

So that thele Arguments are indeed no_more 
tea preparations to an abjolune Concleſion ; bur 
they are very proper tor that purpoſe ; and we mult 
contels that thele ways ot arguing are very ordina- 
ry and natural ; and that they have this advantage, 
that being more remote from the air of the Schools, 
they are therefore the more praceful ro-orher 

.. {Wmcn- | 
x Belides we may conclude from Sylogiſms of this 
rature in all ſorts of Figures and Moods, and ſo 


they need no other © Rules befide the Rules of the 
(cycral Figures. | | ; I 
13, Only weare ro obſervetharthe conditional con- 
«cr; ({culion! containing one: of. rhe premilcs beſides rhe 


4, & concluſion, is ſomerimes* the-#ajy and ſomerimes 

hit the murmur. ] 
nd} Which-xe ſhall find by the Examples of moſt 
64; odivioral concluſions drawn from two general ma- 
Xims 
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64 LOGIC; Or, Part. HIT. 
xims, the one Affirmative the other Negative ; whe. 
ther the affirmative be already prov'd or grantcd. 


All ſence of pain ts a Thoug't 


From hen it r acces femaninyy; ' 
1. rejore if all Beaſts are ſenſible of Fain 
All Beaſts think. es = 
2. Therefore if ſome Plants are ſenſible of tain , 
Some Plants think. Darii 
J- Therefore if all thought be an ation of the miind, 
Al! ſenſilibty of parn is an attion of the mind, 
Barbara 
4+ Therefore if all ſenſe of patn be an evil, 
Swe thoughts are evils. Varapri. 
$. Therefore if the ſence of pain be in the han! 
| (which 1s burnt 
There 1s ſome thought in the hand which is burnt 
(Diſame 


Negatively. 


6. Therefore if no thought be 13 the body, 
No ſence of pazn 18 1# the body, Celarent 
7. Therefore sf n2 beaſt thinks, 
No beaſt feels patn. Cameſtres Fe 
8. Therefore, sf ſome part of man does not think 
Some fart of man does 7111 feel patn. Baroco 
9. Therefore if no motion of matter be a thought 
No ſence of p14 is motion of matter. Ceſare b- 
10. Therefore of 32 ſentiment of pain be delightful. 
Some thoughts are not delightful. Felapron N;. 
1. Therefore of ſome ſemiment of pain be not w2lun- 1 
S: mz thoughts are not voluntary. Bocatdo Qua, . 
me 
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Some other conditional concluſions mightbe drawn 
from this general Maxim. All Sexſubilty of pain is a 
thought 3 but nor being very natural, we omit'em. 
Of thoſe propoſitions which we have produc'd;there 
are ſome that containthe Minor beſides the Conclu- 
fion,viz.the 1. 2.7.and 8. and others the Major be- 
ſides the concluſion,zzz.the J, 4, 5,6, 9, 10, and 12. 

We may allo obſerve ſeveral conditional Con- 
cluſions that may be drawn trom a general Nega- 
tive propohition. For Example, 


No matter thinks. 


1. Therefore if every Soul of a Beaſt be matter, 

No Soul of a Beaſt -— Celarent. 

2. Therefore if ſom? part of a Man bematter, ſane 

Jon of a Man aoes not think. Ferio. 

J Therefore if our Soul think: 

Our Soul is not Matter. Celare. 

4 Therefore if ſome part of a Man thinks : 

Some part of a Man zs not matter. Feſtino: 

5. Therefore if all that ts ſenſible of Pain thinks * 
No matter zs ſenſible of Pain. Cameſtres. 

6. Therefore if all matter be a Subſtance : 

Some Subſtance does not think. Felapton. 

7. Therefore if [owe matter be the cauſe of ſeveral - 
fefts that appear miraculous whatever is the cauſe of 
miraculous effetts does not think. Feriſon. 

Of rheſe Conditionals there are but five which 
include the Major belides the Conclution ; all the 
ret include the Minor. 
| The chiefeſt uſe of theſe Arguments, is to ob- 
lige him with whom we diſpute to acknowledg 
the truth of a Conſequence, which he may grant 
without giving his nh tarther, becautc ao 
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only propounded conditionally, and ſeparated from 
the material T ruth, as I may ſo fay,of whar it con- 
tains. And by this means the Opponent is dilpogd 
the more eaſily ro admit the abſolute conclution 
drawn from taence, cither grantir;xthz Antecedent 
to gain the Conſequent, or barring the Conſequent 
to take away the Anrecedent. 

T hus it any one grant me, that no mor thinks, 
I wi.l conclude, that it the Soul of . beaſt thinks, 
it muſt be diſtin from matter. 

And as he cannot deny me this conditional con- 
cluſion, I may draw from thence eirher ri>c one or 
the other of theſe two abſolute conſequences. 

But the Soul of a Beaſt thinks. 

Therefore it 15 diſtinit from matter. 

Or contrary, 

But the Soul of a Beaſt ts not drſunit from matter , 

T herefore 1t does nat think. 

From what has been ſaid it appears thar there 
ought to be four Propoſitions, to the end, thele 
ſorts of Arguments may be perfe&t, and prove 
ſomething abſolutely. And yer they are not to be 
plac'd in the number of Sillogiſms,which are call'd 
composd , becauſe theſe four Propofitious con- 
tain nothing more in Sence, then the three Propo- 
ſitions of a common Syllogiſm. 

No matter thinks. 

Emery Soul of a Beaſt is matter. 

Therefore i:0 Soul of a Beaſt thinks. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Enthymemes, and Enthymematick Sentences. 


| V VE have alrcady faid, rhat an Enthymeme is 

a Sillogiſm perteCt in the mind, bur imper- 
{et inthe expretizon : becauſe ſome one of the pro- 
politions 1s ſupprelt, as being too clear and com- 
mon z andealily {uppli'd by the underſtanding of 
thoſe with v. hom we diſcovr{e. 

This manner of argument is cotnmon itt dt- 
courſe and writing, that it is arare thing to find all 
he Propoſitions exprelsd, as bring {o evident thar 
ey may be calily {uppog&d ; betides thar it is the 
ride of humane wit to chuſe rather ro have fome- 
ing lefr that mav be ſuppli'd, rather then to 
ethoughr towant InſtruCtion in every thing. 


be WI So that this ſupprethon flarters the vanity of thoſe 
'4 Fiich whom we diſcourſe, while we remir ſomerhing 
n- Wo cheir own Underſtanding, and by abridging our 


licourſes, render it more [marr and efficacious- 
or example, if from rhis verſe of Medea in 071d, 
zhich contains a moſt elegant Enthimeme. 

Servare fot, perdere an Poſſum rogas FF 

Anv one ſhould make an argument in Form, 
aſter this manner. | 
He that can preſerve thee, can deſtroy thee, 
But I can frejerve thee, 


Þ, fl Therefore I ca deſtroy thee. 
E 2 


68 LOGIC; Or, Part. IIl. 
He had certainly diſpoiÞ'd it of all its Elegancy, 


and the reaſon of it is, becauſe as it is one of thc 
principal Beautics of diſcourſe to be full of Sence, 
and to give an occcaſion to the Underſtanding to 
form a Thought more extenſrve then the Expretji. 
on, {o it isonthe contrary, one of the greatelt de. 
ficiencies to be void of Senſc, and to ſpend multi. 
pliciry of words upon a few thoughts; which is al. 
moſt inevitable in Philoſophical Syllogiſms. For 
the motionsof the Mind being more ſwitt then thoſ 
of the Tongue, and one of the Propoſitions ſufs- 
cing for the underſtanding of two ; the expreſſion 
of the ſecond becomes unprofitable , not contain. 
ing any new Sence. And this 1s that which ren 0 
ders theſe ſorts of arguments ſo rare in the conyer- 
ſation of men ; becauſe without making any Re- 
flexions, we preſently quit that which is tediou 
and - gar. O—_ - » 2g to what j \ 
reciſcly n ro be under 

: Ends memes then are the uſual way of reaſon-W= 
ing moſt common among Men, {uppretfing the pro- 
poſition which they judg may be cafily i I'd; ſn 
and this propoſition is ſometimes the major, ſome- a 
times the minor, and ſometimes the concluſion: M* 
alcho? thenir be not properly call\d an Enthymeme, WW. , 
when the whole force of the argument is included ® 
in the two firſt Propoſitions. 

Ir alſo happens ſometimes, that the two propoſi- wh 
tions of the Enthymeme arcincluded in one propo- 
firion, which for that reaſon Areſtotle calls an Ez of 
thy o matick, Sentence, of which he gives this Ex 
ample. 
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1 "Addvalev oryiv wiigyrcſle Orils ov 

”y 

J Immortal anger bear not , teins Mortal : which 
whole Argument would run thus. He that 7s 


Mortal ought not to bear Immortal hatred; but you cy: 


by 


| Mor tal, Therefore bear not Immortal hatred. 


Nr 

'T wah 

F. 

n CHAP. XV, 

ne 

n Of Syllogiſms compo?d of more thea three Propoſiti- 
s 07s. 

No 

I E have already intimated, that Arguments 
" vw compos'd of more then three Propoſitions 


n. Mzccalled Sorztes. | 

They may be diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, 1. 
4. into gradations, of which we need ſay no more 
ne. 2en what has been already ſaid, in the firſt Chap- 
ter, third Parr. 

2. Into Delemwmzs of which! we ſhall treat in the 
1} ollowing Chapter. 

3 Into thoſe which the Greeks call Epicherema's, 
which comprehend the Proofs either of one of rhe 
to firſt Propoſitions, or of both rogether. And 
of theſe we ſhall diſcourſe in this Chapter. 

Now in regard we are bound to ſuppreſs in diſ- 
courſe certain Propoſitions, which are {o clear thac 
nothing can be clearer ; it is alſo ſometimes requiſite 
to advance uncertain and doubrtul ones, and ro join 
«proofs to *em ar the ſame time. to prevens the Im- 
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? Patience of thoſe we diſpute with, who are offend. 
ed ſometimes when we go about to perlwade * em 
bv reaſons whichto them appear falle and doubtiul, 
for though the quarrel be calily atterwards rccon- 
cid, yet is it dangerous t» app” the Minds & 
the Auditors, though it bz for never {o lictle awhile 
And fo it is much better har proots ſhould im mc. 
ately follow doubtful queſtions, thenthat they ſhoul, 
be ſeparated from them. Which {cpararion produ 
ccs allo another Inconvenie ce, that we are boun, 
to repcat the propatition whi ch we endeavour to 
prove. And theretore whereas it 1s the mMCtigs « C 
the Schools ro propound the Argument entire, 
afreru ards ro prove the Propotition which rocivr 
the difculty, that which is ulual in ordinary d: 
cour!e, is tO join to Gcoubrtul propoſitions ti: 
Proots thar confirm em $ which makes a fort & 
Argument composd ot (eyeral propoſitions. Fo 
ro the Major are the proo's of rhe Major jo'nid, : 
the Min. thoſe of the Minor, and then comes ti: 
Concluſhon. 

Thus the whole Oration tor Tit may be n 
duc'd into a compound Argument, of which th the 
Major is, that it is lawtul ro Kill him that lics i 
wait tor mv Lite. The proots of this Argumerif « 
are drawn from the Law of Nature, the Law «i « 
Nations and Examples. The Minor is that (lod: © 
laid wait for Mylo's. Lite. And the proofs fff « 
the Minor are the the Equipage of Chats, his tra: «« 
ec. The Concluſion is, that it was therctore lav «: 
ful for M1ro kill him. q 

The proot of Original Sia is deduced from tf < 
muſeries which Infants indure, accordingrtoDialctt{Y «« 
cal method in this manner, | 

: Chi! Cre 
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Children could not be born miſerable, bur by 
the puniſhment of ſome Sin which they deriv?d from 
their Infancy. Bur they are miſcrablc, theretore ir 
is by rcaſon of original Sin. Now the Major and 
the Minor are to be proved in their turns. The Ma- 
or by this disjunCtive argument, the miſeries of 
nfants cannor proceed but from one of theſe four 
cauics, f:{t from Sins that preceded this Life. 2. Or 
from the Inabiliry of God who had not power to 

rote em. J- Or trom the Injuſtice of God, who 
i ers tm robe milcrable without a cauſe. 4. Or 
from original Sin. Now it is Impious to affirm from 
the three firſt Cauſes, and therefore they muſt be 
deriv'd from the fourth, which is original Sin. 

The Minor that Infants are milerable, is ro bc 
prov'd by the Catalogue of their milerics. 

Bur iris eaſie to {ce with what Elegancy and Ef- 
heacy St. Av has PRRI——_ the proof of ori- 
ginal Sin, which. he has cncloſed in an Argument 

ed after this Forms | 

©© Conlider the number and the greatneſs of the 
© miſcrics, with which Children are overwhelm?d, 
{© and how the firſt years of their Lives are full of 
« yanity , ſufferings, deluſions and fears. Aiter- 
© wards as thcy grow up and begin to be of years 
© to ſerve Ged, error afſails them to ſeduce their 
© Minds. Labour and Pain attempts *em to wea- 
© kentheir Bodics. Concupiſcence temprs 'em to en- 
« flame their deſires, ſadneſs rempts 'cm to delpair, 
© Pride tempts *em to Ambition z and indeed who 
*« in few wordsis ableto expreſs the manifold words 
«nd pains that render ponderous the Yoke of 
*© the Children of Adam. The Evidenceof theſe 
© miſcrieshas forc'd the Pagaz Philoſophers, who 

E 4 neither 
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* neither knew nor thought any thing of the Sin of 
* © our firſt Parentgo ſay that we were only born to 
* © ſuffer the puniſhment of ſome crimeswhich they 
© had committed in another Life, and inlike manner 
** thatour Souls were conjoin'd to corruptibleBodies, 
** according to that fort of om_ which the 
© © Tyrants of Tuſcany cauſed thoſe to ſuffer whom 
*© they ty'd aliveto dead Bodics ; bur that opinion 
©< thar the Soul is join'd to'the Body for the puniſh- 
©© ment of crimes preceding inanother Lite is rej. 
*© edbythe Apoſtle. What remains then bur thatei. 
©© ther rhe Injuſtice or the Inabiliry of God, or the 
*« puniſhment of original Sin, muſt be the cauſc 
©< of ſo many diſmal miſeries > But becauſe God is 
** neither Juſt nor Impotent , there only remains 
*© that which you are ng to acknowledg ; 
*© but you muſt acknowledg it whether you will or 
* © no; thatthis ſame heavy yoke which the Sonsof A- 
**4amare oblig'd to bear,from the time thatthcy are 
*< deliver'd out of their Mothers Womb, till the day 
*© that they enter into the womb of their comma 
©5 Mother, the Earth, could never have been, had 
© they nor deſerved it for the Sin which they derive 
<© fromtheir Original. 
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N E may define a Dilemma, a compogd Ar- 

» VvW gument, where after the diviſion of the 

- whole into parts, we conclude negatively or affir- 

: matively, of the whole that which is concluded of 

e 


every part. ; 
I fay, that which #s concluded , every fart, and 
5s WW notthar which is only affirmd. For. that is only 
1s WF properly called a Dilemma, when that which is ſaid 
3 WW of cvery part is ſuſtain'd by irs particular Reaſons. 

! For example — 5x prove, that a Man cannot 
- WH {+ happy in this World, it may be done by this Ds: 


c lemma. 
Y We cant lroe in this World , but we muſt either 
'' WH 4bandon our ſelves to our Paſſuns, or war againſt 


i Wl *m. 
c If we abandan our ſelves to%m, we are miſerable ; 
4 it renders us Ignominious, nr are we ever ſatis- 
If we war againſt 'em, we are miſerable; in regard Þ 9 
there is nothing mare painful and irksome then that 4. 
'nteſtin war which a Man is always oblig'd to make a- "Tf 
eainſt himſelf. 
herefore he cannot have any true Happineſs in 
this Lite. 
If we would prove that ſuch Biſhops who do not 
labour for the Salvation of Souls c:mmitted to their 
Charge, are 1nexcuſable before God, it may be done 
by this Dil-mma. Either 
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Either they are capable of that charg?, or they axe 
uncapable ; 

If they are capaile, they are tnexcuſeatle for 
nt employing their parts tm the execution of theiy 
charge. 

If they are uncapable, they are tnexcuſeatle for un: 
aertaking jo 1mportant a charge which they are nt ab!: 
10 WRC 20. 

And by conſequ:nc?, mhich way ſoever you take it, 
they are tnexcu{able before God, if they d3 not atteni 


Part 1I1C : 


with dilligence the ſalvation of the Souls that are com:- 


mitted to their charge. 

But there are ſome obſervations to be made upon 
thete ſorts of Arguments. 

The Firſt is, that all che Propoſitions are nor al- 
ways expreſs: For example, the Dilemma which 
we have propovgd was comprehended ina few words 
in the ation of the Ted Charles at the en- 
trance of a certain perſon into the Provincial Coun- 
cils. If you are wneapable of jo great a charge, why 
fo ambrizous ? If far for ut, why (o negligent ? 

Thus there are many things {ubinrelletted in thar 
memorable D:lezzma by which an ancient Philoſo- 
pher prov*'d. Thar no man ought to bulic himſelf 
in public Afairs. 

If any perſon att well, he mill offend men; if he aft 
#l, he will offend the Gods : therefore he ought not to 
medale with the public. 

In the ſame manner another prov'd that it was 
nor expedient to matry. 

If the w:man marrv's be Iywely , ſhe will cauſe jea- 
louſres , if ſhe be deformed, ſhe will never delight him: 
therefore 1t 1s not expedient to marry. 

For in both theſe Dilemmas, the PRE 
which 


__—_c_ 
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which ought to cauſe the Partition is {ubintelle&- 
ed, And this is that which is very uſua!;. becauſe ir 
may be calily {upply*d as being mark'd out by the 
particular propoſitions that argue cach part. 
Moreover to the end the Conclulion may be in- 


_ cluded in thepremiles, ſomething general 1s eycry 


where ro be {upply'd, which may agrce with the 
whole: as in the tormer example. 
If he af well, he will fend men, which 1811] endurd. 
If he aft ill, be will offend God; which is equally per- 
PBICEONS. 
Therefore it 15 a thing every way trou:lejome to 
meldle 1n State Aﬀ airs. 


his advice is very imporrant, to the end a man 


may make a true judgment of the torce of a Di- 


lemma. For the rca{on why this is notconcluding 


is, becauſe it isnot a thing {0 troubleſome to oftend 
-' when it cannot be avoided without offending 

0d. 
The ſecond Obſervation is, that a Dilemma ma 
be vicious chiefly through wo detects. Ihe one1s 
when the disjunCtive upon which it 1s grounded, is 
crroneous, not comprehending all the members of 
the whole that is divided. 

Thus the Dilemma againſt marriage concludes 
nothing. For a Wife: may be choſen, neither too 
fair to create a jealoulſic, nor detormed to breed 
a loathing. 

For this reaſon that was a molt crroncous Di- 
kmraa which the ancient <> a eg made ule of ; 
ro perſwade men not to tear death. 

Or  Sow!, {aid they, periſhes with the Body, and 
ſo being wid of any mare Sence, we ſhall n»t be obno- 
xtaus to any firther miſery: Or if the Soul juroroes 
s 
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the Body, it will be more happy, thenit was in the Body, 
therefore death 1s not to be fear'd. 

For as Montaien has well oblerv*d, it was a grear 
blindneſs not to ſec a third condition between theſe 
rwo. Which is, that the Soul ſurviving the Bod 
may be in a ſtate of miſery and rorment : Which 
may be a juſt reaſon for a man to fear death, for 
fear of Gallic into that condition. | 

Another Errour that hinders Dilemma's from be- 
ing concluſive is, when the particular concluſions of 
every part are nor neceſſary. So it is not of neceſſi- 
ry, that a beautiful woman ſhould create jealouſie, 
For ſhe may prove ſo wiſe and fov that her 
Husband may haye no cauſe to mi her fi. 


delity. 

Nor is it of neceſſity that being deformed , ſhe 
ſhould diflike her Husband ; becauſe ſhe may have 
thoſe other advantageous qualitrys and verrtues , 
wherein a man may take the greateſt delight. 

Thethird Obſervation is. That he who makes uſe 
of a Dilemma ought to take care, that his argu- 
ment be nor ts upon himſelf. Thus Areſtotl: 
teſtifies that he turn'd upon the Philoſopher, who 
went about to prove that men were not ro meddle 
with State Afﬀairs, his own argument. For ſays he, 

If a man (govern according to the corrupt laws of 
2:3, he ſhall content men. 

If he obſerve true juſtice he will content the Gods, 
and an he ought to untereſt himſelf in public 
£Y ATT S » 

Nevertheleſs this Turz is not rational ; for we 
ought not to offend God that we may pleaſe men. 
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CH AP. XVIL 


Of the places, or method to find out Arguments ; and 
how this method is of little uſe # 


Laces of Arguments, ſo call\d by theRhetorici- 
P ans and Logicians are certain General Hcads, 
under which may be brought all the proots which 
are made uſe of in the various matters of diſ- 


courſe : and that part of Logic which they call 


Irvntion, is nothing elle but what they reach con- 
cerning theſe placcs. 


Rams quarrels with Ar:ſtotle and the School-men, * * 


becauſe _ diſcourſe of placcs after they have gi- 
ven the ru 
*tm, that they ſhould firſt explain what concerns 
places and Inyention before they lay down the rules 
of argument. Ramw's realon is, becauſe matter 
_ ro be found our, before we think of dilpo- 
Ing It. 

ut this reaſon 1s very weak : For though it be 
very requiſite that matter ſhould be found our for 
diſpoſition, yer is it not necaffary to teach how ro 

out matter, before we know how to diſpoſe it. 
For toteach the diſpoſition of matter, ir ſuffices to 
have certain general marters to ſerve for examples. 
Beſides that the underſtanding and common Sence 
affords matter ſufficient without going a begging to 
Art or the method of Invention. So that it is 
true that we ought to have matter ready to apply 
to 
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to the rules of arzuments; bur that there is any nc- 
celtity ro find our this matter by the method of 
places, is a meer falliry. 

We mav rather urge rhe quite contrarv.that it is 
neceſſary to know what an argument or Syllogitm is, 
betorc we learn from the doctrine of places to draw 
out Arguments and Svllogilms. Bur it may be they 
will an{wer, that nature alone furniſhes us with a 
general knowledge of Rartiocination ; which is (ut- 
ficient ro underſtand what is faid in the diſcourtes 
ot places. | 

Therefore they miſpend their time, who anxiouſly 
trouble themſelves, in what place Places are to be 
hand!'d, fince ir is ſuch an indifferent Thing, Bur 
perhaps it would be more profitable, wherher it be 
to any purpoſe to ditcourte of fem ar all. 

We know the Ancients held this merhod for a 
ſacred myſtery; and that Cicero preters it alſo be- 
tore all other parts of Logic, as !t was taught by 
the Stoics , who took no notice 6t places. Ler us 
forego, ſaith he, that art which is mute in the 
finding out of argument, loquacio'1s in judging of 
em, _ l:2n and all the other Rh-t:11c:ans, Ariſtorl? 
and all the Philoſophers {ing the ſame ſong, fothat 
they would almoſt prevail with us to agree with 
them, were thay not oppos'd by univerlal expc- 
CienCe. 

We might produce almoſt as many Wirneſlcs as 
there are perſons who have run through the uſual 
courtes of ſtudy, and have learnt from this arrificial 
mchod ro tnd out proofs, as they are taught in 
Colledges. For 1s there one that can truly affirm, 
ena when he was oblig*d ro handle any ſubjeR, that 
he Cycr made any Reflexions upon thelc plas, '* 
ought 
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ſought thoſe reaſons which he wanted from thence 
Let 'em conſult all the famous Plcaders and 
Preachers which are in the World , and all thoſe 
numbers of Writers and Diiputers, who never arc 

umpr fo dry, bur that they could ſtill ſay more g 
| auettion whether there will one be found chat eyer 
{o much as dreamt of Mares from the Cauſe, Places 
from the Eff:&t, Places from the Aijnnit ro prove what 
racy def1rid ro pertwade. 

Q-1nthan alto notwithſtanding the great eſteem 
which he ſhows for this Agr, is oblig'd neverchelets 
0 acknowledge that there 1s no necethty, when a 
man handles any ſubject to go and knock at the 
door of al! theſe Places for Proots and. Arguments. 
Let the ſtudrous of Eloguence mind this = that, 
when matter of Argument ts ws; there 18 10 ne- 
roſiy to ſearch all the ſeveral places, and as it were to 
co from dooy to door to know mhether they will anſwer 
wo nhat wetntend to prove. | 

True it is that all Arguments may be brought 
under theſe gencral Heads and Terms which are 
called Places ; bur their Invention is not to be a- 
crib'd ro this method. - Nature, conſideration of 
the Subje&, and the fore-knowledge of various 
truths lead usto thoſe probations; and at length Art 
reduces 'em to certain Gezus*'s. So that we may 
ruly ſay of thelg Places what St. Auſttz pronounc*d 
in general concerning Rhetoric. We find, faith 
he, that the Rules of Eloquence are obſerv4d in the 
Diſcourſes of Eloquent notons though whether they 


, 


em. They prattiſe theſe Rules, becauſe they are 

Eloquent, but they do not make ule of 'em to attain 

QUENCE. BY 
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know 'em, or know *em not, they never think of 
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We naturally walk as the ſame Father obſerve, 
and in walking, we move regularly with our Bodic; 
Bur ic would be ridiculous tor a Maſter of walkin; 
to pretend to tell us, that the Animal Spirits were 
ro be ſent into certain Nerves; that ſuch Muſcle; 
were to be mov*d; or to reach us, to move ſuch 
zoynts, and ro ſet one before another. Tj; 
rrue, Rules might be given for all theſe things : but 
that theſe ations d ever be perform'd by the 
help of any rules were ridiculous. So in com- 
mon diſcourſe all theſe Places are made uſe of ; nor 
can any thing be {aid bitt what may be reterr*d to 
*em. Butir is notanexpreſs Reflexion upon tho{; 
Places ——_ our thoughts ; ſuch a reflexion 
ſcrving rather to ſtop the Career of ow, and pre- 
—_—_ from finding out more natural and ef 
Etual Reaſons, which are the Ornaments of Di- 


{courle. 

Virgil in his ninth Book of Feads, after he ha 
repreſented Euryalus ſurpriz'd and environ*d by his 
Enemies who were ready to revenge upon him the 
death of their Friends, whom Nſws, the Friend & 
Euryalus had ſlain,puts theſe words full of paſhon and 
affetion into the mouth of Neſs. 

Me me, ad ſum gui fect, 1n me convertite ferrinm 

O Rutult, mea fraus omns; nthil iſta nec auſus, 

Nec potuit. Celun hoc & fidera Conſcia teſtor 

Tantun Infelicen nmium dilexit "Amicum. 

Says Rams, this is an Argument from the effici- 
ent cauſe, But we may ſafely ſwear that Virezl nc- 
ver dreamt of the Place from the Efficient Cauſe, 
when he made thoſe Verſes. Nor had he ever 
made *cm, if he had 'd in ſearch of ſuch a 
thought in the Efficient Cauſe. Nay ir may be ra- 


ther 
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r3cr thought that he not only forgor his Rules and 
his Places, it evcr he had any ſuch knowleds, but 
was tranſported b:yond himiclt, when he repre- 
{cnred (ch a Perſon and fuch Paſſions. 

And in truth, the little uſe thar has becn made 
of this merhod of Places trom the long while ago, 
that it was fir{t invented, is an evident 11gn how lit- 
tle it is to be regarded. For all they can pretcnd to 
by this method, is, only to find our ſeveral general, 
common, remote Notions upon evcrv {ubjcet, {ucit 
as the Lulhſts find by the means ot their Tables. 
Now 1uch a copiouſhels is fo tar from being ad- 
vantagious, that there is nothing more hurtful to 
the Judgment. 

Nothing hinders ſo much the growth of goodSceds 
aswhen they are over-grown with Weeds. Nothing 
renders a Wit more barren in true and folid 
thoughts then this cvil fertiiliry of low and common 
Notions. 


The Wiraccuftoming it (clt torhat facillity; and 


never forcing it {clf ro find out proper, particular 
and natural Reaſons, which never diſcover them- 
ſelves but in attentive Conſideration of the Subject. 

Beſides we are to contf1der this copiouſnels in 
Place to be of no advantage; as being {cldom war t- 
ing tothe molt pat of the World. For men often 
become blameable for loquacity, {cldom for want 
of {aying too little. So: that their Writings arc moſt 
times too full of matter. And: therefore to. form 
a {olid and judicious Eltoquence it would be much 
more to the purpoſe to teach men to hold their 
tongues then to talk, ard how to. retrerich low com- 
mon and falſe Notions, then how to produce as 
they do , & contuyd oglts ot god, and, bad Ar- 
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guments, with which they fill their diſcourſes. 

Secing then the ule of theſe Places is {erviccabl: to 
no other end then to find out theſe forts of traſhy 
Notions, we may fay that it it be any way ncce|. 
ſary to know what has been faid of *em (for they 
haye been the diſcourſe of {o many eminent Met, 
that itwould be almoſt a Crime to bealtogerher ip- 
norant of *em) ?tis only to be convinc'd how ridicy- 
Jous it would be to make uſc of *em in all things, e. 
ven in thoſe which are moſt remote from our Sight, 
as the Lulliſts do by means of the general Artribur 
whichare a fort of Places; and from thence to boaſ 
a prepoſterous facility to diſcourſe of all things, and 
to give reaſons for all things, is ſo bad a Charatter 
of Wit, that it is bclow the irrationality of Beaſts, 

So that all the advantage that can be drawn from 
theſe Places is no more then to ger a {light and ge- 
neral Tin&ure, to the end that withour much think: 
ing, we may view the ſeveral Parts and Faces of 
the matter of which we diſcourle. 


C H A P. XVIIL 


Th: Druifion of Places into places of Grammar, 
Logic, and Mctaphilics. 


HEY who have treatcd of Places, have divi- 

ded them ſeveral ways. Thar diviſion which 
* Cicero tollow'd in his Books of Invention, and - 
cond, 
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cond, de Orat:re, and Quinti/1an in his fifth Book 
of Inſtitutions, is leſs Merhodical, but more pro- 
per for Pleading at the Bar, for which it is pur- 
poſely delign'd. Ard Ray's is roo much per- 
plex?d with Subdiviſions. | 

There is therefore another of a certain German 
Philoſopher that ſecms more accurate ; this is Clau- 
tergins, a perſon both ſolid and Judicious, whoſe 
Logic came to my hands, when I had begaa to 
Print this. 

Theſe places are drawn either from Grammar, 
from Logic or Metaphilics. 


Places from Grammar. 


The placcs from Grammar, arc Etymzlogie, and 
words deriv*d from the ſame Root, which in Latin 
are calÞd Conjugates, in Greek Paronyma. | 

Arguments are drawn from Etynologte, as when 
tor Example, we ſay that few Men,to {peak proper- 
ly, divertiſe themſelves. For to divertiſe a Mans 
ſelf, is; to call his Mind from ſerious things 
when indeed very few apply themſclycs to ſerious 
Studics. 

Conjugatcs allo afford Arguments, as thus. 

Tama Man, I think nothing humane ſirange. 

Betng Mortals, we are preſs d by a mortal Enemy. 

Who more deſerving comfort then the Comfortleſs ? 

Who leſs deſervims Charity then a froud Begear. 


Places from Logic. 


Places from Logic are univerſal Terms, Genus, 
Species, Difference , Propriery , Accident, Defini- 
t 2 | tion 
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ton and Divilion ; which having already been cx- 


plain'd before, we need lay no more of *cm here. 
Only we muſt oblerve that totheſe commor; pla- 
cs arc join'd certain common Maxims, which it is 
good to know, not becauſc they arc uſctul, bur be- 
cauſe they are common. We have already pro- 
dud lome under other-T erms ; but it will not be 
amils ro know *cm under their uſual and proper 
Terms. 

1. That which is affirnyd or deni'd of the Gejus, 
is aſirnd or denied of the Species, whatever be. 
falls all Men, happe;ss alſo to the mo Poteat. Fit 
they cannot fretend to advantages above Hum 
#1ty. 
2. By deſiraying the Genus, the Spectes is deſtroy. 
He that never judges at all, newer juiges amiſt. |: 
that never leaks at all, never ſpeaks Indiſcretly. 

3- In deſtroying all the Specres, the Gems i; 
deſtroyed. Terms calPd Subſtantial, except the pati- 
onal Soul, are neither Body air Spirit; therefore ;1 
Subſtances. 

4. If the total diflterence may be denied or at- 
firmed of any thing, the Sperzes may be deni'd or 
affrm'd. Extent 25 m0 way agreeable to thought , 
therefore 1t is not Matter. 

5. If the property of any thing may be denid 
or aſfirm'd, the Speczes may be allo deni'd or at- 
firm'd. It being 1mpoſuble to 1magin? the half of « 
Thought, nw a round or a |quare Thought, it is 1m- 
poſſible it ſhould be a Badly. 

The thing defin'd is deni'd or affirnvd, of which 
the definition is aFrm?d or deni'd. There are few 
' perſons juſt, Lecanuſe there are fer perſons willingto gt 
to every one their due. 

Places 
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Places of Metathyſt:s. 


Places of Metaphyſics, are general Terms agree- 
ing with all Beings, ro which many Arguments arc 
reter'd, as Arguments from the Cauſe , Effect , 
IV hole, Parts,Oppoſitess Wuhercin that which is moſt 
uſeful is ro know tome general Divilions, and chict- 
ly of caulcs. 

The School-defin'tions of Cauſes in General; 
that a Cauſe is that which produces an Effet ; or that 
whereby a thing ts, are lo {lovenly ; and it 1s fo diffi- 
cultro diſcern how they agree with all the Genrs's 
of cauſe, that they would have done better never 
to have {eparated this word from ſuch as cannor be 
detin'd ; the [dea which we have of it, bcing as 
clear as the definitions which they give. 

Bur the diviſion of caulcs into four Spectes , 
which arc the” cauſe Fizal, Efrctent , Material and 
Formal is (o celebrated, thar it behoves us to take a 
little notice of. it. 
| The finalcaule is call:d the end for whicha thing 
Is 


There are primitive cnds which are primarily 
conſidered, and Secondarie ends, which arc conlt- 
der'd Secondarily. 

What we att to do or obtain a thipg, is call'd 
the end for whoſe ſake. Thus Health 1s the end 
ot Phyſick, becaulc it pretends to procure it. 

The end for which we labour is calld the Frzs cr. 
Thus Man is in this Sence the end of Phylic, for 
whoſe {ake ſhe prerznds tro make Medicines. 

There js nothing more ulual 3hen tro draw Argiu- 
ments from the E4, cither ro ſhew tha: a thing 
is Imperfe&t, as an ill-contrived -dilcourſe, when it 
Is not adaptcd to periwade, or to fhew 'tis probable 
F-3 that 
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that a Man has done, or will do, ſome action, bc- 
caulc that it is conformable to the end, which he 
has accuſtom'd to propoſe ro himſelf. Whence 
that tamous ſaying of a Roman Judg, Cu: Bono, 
which ought alwavs to b2 our firſt cxamination, 
that is, what profit a Man aims at in doing ſuch a 
thing; for genera'ly profit and Intereſt governs the 
actions of Men. Or clle to ſhewthat we ought nor 
rofu{pect a Man for doing luch an action, as being 
contrary to his Intereſt. 

There are alſo {evcral other Arguments drawn 
from the end, whicha ripe Underſtanding will ſoon- 
er diſcover then all the direction of Rulcs. 

The Cauſe Efficient is that which produces ano- 
ther thing, from whence ſeveral Arguments arc 
drawn to ſhew that the Effe&t isnot, in regard the 
Caule is not {uffcientz or to ſhew the cttect is or 
will be in regard the Cauſes are apparent. It the 
caules arc nor nccellary, the Arguments are nor nc- 
ceſlary. It they are frec and contigent, the Argu- 
ment is only probable. 

There are {everal forts of Efficient Cauſcs, who 
names 1t is uſeful to know. 

God creating Aamz was the total Cauſe, in rc- 
gard that nothing could concur without him. Bur 
the Father and Mother are only the partial caulcs of 


the Intants, in regard they want another. 


The Sunis the Proper cauſe of Light; but he 1: 
only the accidental cauſe of the Death of a Man, 
whom excels of hcat kills, in regard he was not ot 
a ſtrong, Conlſtirution before. 
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The Father is the zext Cauſc of the Son. 

The Grandfather the remote caulc. 

The Mother the Produttiox Cauſe. 

The Nurſe the Preſerving cauſc. 

The Father is the Uniwvucal cauſe of Children 
becaulc they are of the ſame nature with him. 

God is only the Equrtucal cauic in reſpe& of the 
_ becauſc they arc not of the nature of 

An Artiſt is the Prixcipal Cauſe of his Work- 
manſhip, his Tools are the [-ſtrapertal Caule. 

The Wind thar fills the Organ-Pipes is the unj- 
ver[al cauſe of rhe Harmony. 

he Sun isa Natural Cauſe. 

Man is an [tellefual Caulc in reſpe&t of what he 
atts with Judgment. | 
4 Fire that burns the wood is the Neceſſary 


e. 

The Sun enlightning a Chamber is the proper 

caule of the Light, the Window is only the cauſe or 

Condition without which the cfte&t could nor be, 

otherwiſe S1ne qua 707. 

6 Fire burning a houſe, isthe Phyſical cauſe of the 
ame. 

The Man that ct it on Fire the Moral Cauſe. 

To the efficient caule is allo added the Exexpla- 
ry cauſe; which is the Model propoſed in making 
the Work. As the defign of a building, by which 
the ArchiteC&t governs himſelf, or generally thar 
which isthe Objectrve caulc of our 7deas, or of any 
other Repreſentation whatever. As Lewzs the 
Fourteenth is the exemplary cauſe of his Pi&ture. 

The material Cauſe is, that out of which all 
things are made. Thar which agrees or docs not 

F 4 agree 
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agrce with rhe matter, agrees or diſagrees wit! 
thoe things which are compos'd out of 1t. 

The formal cauſe is, that which makes the thing 
what itis, and diſtinguiſhes it from others. Whe- 
ther it be a Being really diſtinguiſl'd ſrom the 
Matter, according to the opinion of the Schools; 
or only a diſpoſition of the Parts. By rhe knowlcedg 
of this Form, Propricty is to- be explain'd. 

There arc as many difterent Effects as cauſes, the 
words being Reciprocal. The uſuaz manner of draw- 
in; Arguments from hence is to ſhew, that if thi 
EtteX be, the cauſe is, ſince nothing cannot be 
without a caulc. It proves alſo that a cauſc 15 $004 
or bad, when the EtieQts arc good or bad. Which 
is nct alwavstrue however in cauſcs by accident. 

We have ſpoken ſufficiently of the whole an! 
Parts in the Chapter of Diviſion; and therctorc it 
will be needles tro add any thing more here. 

There are four forts of Oppolite Terms. 
Relatives, as Father and Son, Maſter and Scr- 
vants. | 

Contrarys, Cold, Hot, Soun1 and Sick. 

- Privarives, aslite, death, fight, blindneſs , hear- 
ing, dcafne(s , knowledge, ignorance. 

Contradittories which confiſt in one Term, and 
in the {imple Negation of the Term, to fee, and 
not to ſee. The difterence which there is between 
theſe two latter ſorts of Oppotitcs, that the Priva- 
tive Terms include © the Negation of a Form ina 
Subject which 1s capable of it,whecreas the Negative: 
do not dcnore that Capacity. Therciore we do not 
fay a Stonc is blind, or dead, as not bzing capablc 
cicher of lite or ſecing. | 

Now in regaid thete Terms arc oppoſite, they 
maxc 
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| make uſe of the one to deny the other. The con- 
* rradictory Terms have this Property, that by taking 
* away the one, the other is confined. 

* Compariſonsarc of many kinds. For they com- 
| pare things whether equal or uncqual,like or un. ike. 
| They prove that what agrces or dilagrces with one 
© thing equal or unzqual, like or unlike, agrees or 
| diſagrees with another thing to which it is cicher Ike 
© or unlike, equal or uncqual. 

| Of things uncqual it is prov'd Neegatively, that 
$it what is moſt probable is not; that which is leaſt 
Eprobable is not a fortroze. Affirmanvely, it that which 
tis leaſt probable, be, that which is molt probable is 
Lallo Thelc differences or diifimilitudes are made 
ule of, ro ruin thole things, which others would 
have eſtabliſh'd upon {1militudcs ; thus we ruin an 
LArgumert drawn from the fcatence of a Judg b 
affirming it was pronounc'd in a differeit Cale. 

} This is the chciteſt part of what is blockliſhly 
dcliver*d concerning Places. There arc othcr things 
which are more profitable to be known, then what 
3s here explain'd. They who delire more may con- 
ult the Authors themſclves who have more accu- 
ately handed theſe things. Bur I would not advilec 
ny one to conſult the Topics of A-:;ſtorle, as bcinn 
Pooks very contugd. But there is lomthing which 
5 not a litre to be commended in the fkrit Book of 
is Rhetorec, where he teaches ſeveral ways to ſhew 
Vat a thing is profitable, pleaſing, greater or lcls. 
hough it be certain that a man ſhall neycr bv this 
or ay arrive atany certain knowledg. 
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CH AP. XIX. 


Of the ſeveral ſorts of witious Arguments which axe 
ca.Pd Sophiſms. 


LTHOUGH tha: when we underſtand the 
Rules of rigkt Arguing, it be no difficult 
thing to diſtinguiſh thoſe thar are falſe ; neyerthele; 
as examples to be avoided make a deeper imprelſ- 
on in our minds, then examples that are worthy 
inutation, it may not be amiſs to lay open the 
ſources of bad Arguments, which are call'd Sophi/x; 
or Paralogijns, whereby they may the more calily 
bc avoided. 
I ſhall reduce *em only to (ſeven or eight Heads, 
there being ſome {o notoriouſly ſtupid that they arc 
not worthy remembrancc. 


Sophiſm 1. 


To prove anther thing then that which ts i; 
n2ſtron. 

This Sophiſm is calld by Ariſtotle, Ten:ratio Eles- 
<1: The ignorance of that which is to be prov'd 
againlt the Opponent. For in diſpute we grow 
hot, when many times we do not underſtand one 
another. This isa common vice in the diſputes a- 
mong men. Through paſſion, or falſhood we at- 
tribute that to the Opponent, which is remote 
from his thoughts, ro combat him with more ad- 

| Vantage: 
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| ful roadmoniſh us of this detect, 
careful to aycid ir. For it cannot be deny?®d, but 


we think we can draw from hisdoEtrine, which he 
dilavows and denies. All this may be reterr*d to 


the firſt ſorr of Sophiſm, which a man of worth and 
| fincerity ought to avoid above all things. 


It were to be wiſh'd that Ar:ſtatle,who is too care- 
had been allo as 


that he has encounter'd (everal of the ancicnt Phi- 


loſophers by citing their Opinions, not with that 


{nceriry which he ought to have done. He retutcs 
Parmenides and Meliſſes, for not admitting but one 
ſole Principle cf a!l things, as if they had mcant by 
that, the Principle of which they are compos'd; 
whereas they meant the ſole and only Principlc 
from whence all things draw thcir Original, God 
hinaſel£, 

He accuſes all the Ancicnts for not acknowicdg- 
ing Privation, one of the Principles of natural 
things; and for that, keinyeighs againſt 'em as 
dull and ruſtic. Burt who ſo hlind as not co ce, 
that what he repreſents to us as a grand myſtery nor 
known till he diſcover*d ir, could never b2 con- 
ceal'd from any man: ſince it is impolhible for a 
man not to apprehend, that the matter of which a 
Table is made, muſt have the Privation of the 
torm of aTablc, that is can be no Table bctore ir 
i5ſhap'd into a Table. 'Tis true, the ancients nc- 
ver thought of this uſe of Privation ro explain the 
Principles of things natural, becaulc indeed there is 
nothing leſs ſerviceable ro that purpolc. - It being 
vilible, that we do not therctore the better know 
how a Clock is made , becauſe we know. that the 
matter of which a Clock was made, wasnot a Clock 
bclore. T hereiore 
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vantage: or we tax him with conſequences which 
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Thercfore it is a preat peice of Ivjultice in A-jts- 
tle ro reproach theſe ancient Philotophers tor ha- 
ving been ignorant of a thing which it was impolli- Þ - 
ble tor *em to be ignorant of ; and to accule 'c I 
for not making uſc ot a principle for the Explana. Þ 
tion of Nature that explains nothing at all : nav i ' 
he is guilty of deluſion, and Sophilm while he ob- 
rrudes up n us the principle of Privartion for a rarc 
ſecret, when this was not that which they ſought, 
when they cnquir'd into the principles of Nature. 
For it is certain, that nothing can be, betore it is. 
Burt we are delirous to know of what principle 
it conſiſts and what is the Cauſe that produc'd ir. 

Thus, tor example, there was never any ſtatuary, 
who totcach another the way to make a ifaruc, gas: 
his Scholar tharLectlon for his trſt Inſtruftion where. 
with Ariſtotle would have us begin the Explanation 
of the works of Nature. Friend,the firſt thing vou 
are to know is this, that for the making of a Sta- 
rue, you muſt chule a peice of Marble , which i; 
not vet that Statue which vou deſ1g1 ro make. 
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To ſ «þ poſ: for truth the thing that 1s 13 9 eeſtion. 

This 1s thar with Ariftet'ecalls begging of the g 
ſtrzz, which we maniteſtly tce ro be contrarv to 
true reaſon. Since in all Argaments, that which 
{eryes for Proof, ought ro be more clear a:d 
known then the thing which we would prove. 

Neverthe els Ga/rl-45 accuſes Ariſtarie , and that 
juſtly roo, to have fallen into this Error, when he I 
would prove by this Argument, that th: Earth is 
the Cenicr of the world. i 
Tis 
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| *Trs the Nature of heavy things r9 tend to the Cen- 
| ter of the world, and of light things , to keep at a a;- 
| ſtance from it. 
| Now experience ſhews us, that Heatly things tend to 
| the Center of the Farih, and light things keep at a 
| diſtarice from tt. 
Therefore the Centcr of the Earth is the* Center 
cf the world. | 
Moſt apparent ir is that there is in this Argument 
a maniteſt /eggrng of the Principle. For we find that 
heavy thivgs tend ro the Center of the Earth, bur 
where did Ariſtotl: leatn that rhey trend tothe Cen- 
ter of the world, unleſs he {uppoſe the Center of 
the Farth and the Center of the world ro be the 
lame. Which is the Concluſion that he would 
prove by this Argument. : 
Meer beggings of the queſtion alſo are thoſc Ar- 
guments whichare made uſe of to prove a whim{!i- 
cal Genus of ſubſtances, call'd in the Schools ſ»b- 
fantralForms,which they would have ro beCorpore- 
al, though they areno Bodys which is difficult tor 
the underſtanding to apprehend. It there were no 
Subſtantial Forms, ſav they, there would be no 
Generation: Bur there is Generaticn in the world, 
therefore there are Subſtantial Forms. | 
Now to ſhew that this Argument, is a meer Bey- 
png of the queſtion, there needs no more then to 
ay open the Equivocation that Ives in the word 
Generation. For if we muſt underſtand by the 
word Generation, a natural production of a new 
whole in Nature, as the Production of a Hen, which 
Is torny'd in an Egg, in this ſence we may truly 
allow of Generation ; but we cannotthence conclude 
that there arc new Subſtantial Forms, kecauſe _ 
- ſole 
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{ole Diſpoſition of the Parts by nature,mav produc: 
thoſe zew Wholes. But if they mean by the word 
generawon, as they uſually do, the Production of a 
new ſubſtance whichnever was before, that isto (ay 
of Subſtantial Form, we may juſtly doubt the thing 
that is in queſtion, it being viſtble that he who 
denycs Subſtantial Forms can never gra”t that na- 
ture produces Subſtantial Forms. And (o far i; 
this Argument from per{wading a man to admi: 
Subſtantial Forms , that he may draw a quite con 
trary Concluſion in this manner. 

If there were Subſtantial Forms , nature might fr) 
d ce Suſtances that newer were before. 

But nature canmit produce new Subſtances, becauſe 
would be a kind of Creation. 

Ani therefore there are no Subſtantial Forms. 

Of the ſameleven isthis ; It there were no Sub 
ſtantial Forms, ſa they, there would be no ſuch 
natural Berngs at all,as they call Per ſe,Totum Per |: 
but Berrgs by accident. But there are Tota or Wh: 
Per [e;, Therefore there arc Subſtantial Forms. 

Firſt wc are to deſire thoſe that make u: 
of this Argument to explain themſclves , what 
they mean by Mhole fer ſe, totum per! ſe. For 
if they mean, asthey do,a Being compos?d of Mart 
and Form, then ir 1s clearly a Begging of the quelt:- 
on; for then it would be as it they ſhould have aid, 
it there were no Subſtantial Forms, natural Being 
could not be compogd of Matter _ Forms Subſtan- 
tial. Bur they are compoyd of Matter and Form 
Subſtantial, Therefore there are Forms Suſtantial 
It they mean any thing elle ler **m tell us and we 
ſhall ſce whether it will avail to mair:tain their con- 
cluſ:on. W 
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Cc We haveſtopp'd here a little by the by, to ſhew 
id I the weakneſs of theſe Arguments, upon which the 
2 I Schools have grounded theſe forts of Subſtances, 
i Þ which can neither be diſcover'd by the ſence nor 
1; apprehended by the underſtanding, and of which 
10 W weknow nothing more , bur that they are call'd 
a WE Subſtantial Forms. 
f Becauſe that although there Supporters do it, out 
ui W of a good deſign, nevertheleſs the Grounds which 
NW they make uſe of, and the 7deas which they give 
| of Forms obſcure, and trouble the folid and con- 
7-W vincing Proots of the Immortality of the Soul, 
EW which are drawn from the diſtinftion between 
el! WW Bodics and Spirits, and the Impoſſibility that a ſub- 
ſtance which is not matter ſhould petith by the 
Changes that happen to matter. For by the means 
of thele Subſtantial Forms, Lzbertines turniſh them- 
ſelves with examples of ſubſtances that periſh, which 
are not properly matter,and to which they attribute 
in Animals an Infinity of choughts,thart is, of aftions 
purely ſpiritual. And therefore it is for the benctit 
Religion, and the ConviCtion of Infidels ro over- 
turn this Anſwer of theirs, ro ſhew that there is no- 
thing more ſtupid nor worlc grounded, then thee 
riſhable ſubſtances, which they call Subſtanrial 


rms. 

To this may be referr'd that fort of Sophilm 
which is drawn from a principle different trom what 
is inthe queſtion, but which is known to be no leſs 
conteſted by the Opponent. Theſe are two Maxims 
equally conſtant among theCatholicks.The onethar 
all points of faith can't be prov'd by Scripture alone: 
the other , that Children arc capable ot Bapriſm; 
Therefore an Anabapriſt would arcuc j11, ro prove 

| again{t 
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againſt the Catholicks, That rhey arc in the wro: » 
to belicve that Children are capable of Baptiſm, b- 
cauſe we find nothing to prove it in Scripture; b«.#_ 
cauſe that would ſuppoſe that we ought to belicicÞ 
no Article of Faith but what is in the Scripture, 
which is deny'd by the Catholics. | 

Laſtly we mav reter to this Sophiſm, all tho: 
Arguments, by which we cndcavour toprove on: 
thing unknown, by another altogether as much un: 
known, or a thing uncertain by another thing alt. 
gcthcr or more uncertain. 
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To take for the Cauſe that which 18 xot the Cauſe. 

This Sophſ{m is call'd z2z Cauſa pro Cavſa. Thi 
is very uſual among men, and they fall into it feve. 
ral ways. The one > coun the bare Ignorance ot ti 
rcal Caulcs of things. Thus the Philoſophers ha: 
attribured a Thouſand Effects tothe Fear of Vacs, 
which at this day and by moſt ingeniouscxperiment 
:s demonſtratively prov*d to have no other Caul: 
then thePonderotity of theAir,as we may ice in tha 
excellent Treatiſe of Monl. Paſcal, lately Printed 
The {ame Philoſophers teach us, that Veflels tullff | 
of water, crack when the water is trozen, becaul f 
the water cloſes it ſelf, and leaves a voy'd {pac © 
which nature cannot endure ; whereas it is wc! © 
nawn, that thoſe Veſſels break, becauſe the water R 
when congeald takes up more ſpace then when 
fluid ; which is the reaſon that the Jre (wind f! 
up-n the water. = | 

To this may referr*d that other Sophiſm, whe: ſh 
we make uſe ot remote cautes, and fuch as = « 
nothing 
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nothing, tro prove things cither clcar of themſelves 
or falſe, or at leaſt coubrtul , as when Arſtot!e 
would prove that the world js perfect by this 
Reaſon. | 
WM The world 1s perfect becauſe it contains Bodys ; The 
I Body 15 perfett Lecauſe it contains three dimenſion; 
8 the three dra:nſions are jerfeit, becauſe there are all; 
MM (quia tria ſunr Omnia), and there are all , becauſe 
n WW we never -uſe the Word all, when the thing is ether one 
I or 1770, but there are three. 
By which reaſona man might prove that the 
leaſt Arome is as pertect as the world, becaulc it has 
three dimenſions as well as the world. Bur this is 
ſotar from proving the world tobe perfe£t, that the 
I quite contrary 15 rather to be aſſerted, that every 
1; Body,quatenus a Body, is eflentially imperte&t; and 


W that the perfection of the world conliſts cheifly 
MM in rhis, rhat ic includes Crcatures that are not 


Bodics. 

The ſame Philoſopher proves that there arc 
three ſimple motions , becauſe there are three 
Dimenſions. Thovgh it be a very difficult thing 
to find a Concluſion fromthe Premiſes.. 

He alſo proves that che Heaven is unalterable and 
Incorruptible , becauſe it moves circularly. Bur 
rſt, it isnot well diſcover'd yet what Contrariety 
of motion has to do with the Corruption or Altera- 
tion of Bodys. In the ſecond place there is les 
Reaſon ro be given, why a circular motion from 
Faſt to Weſt,ſhould be contrary to a circular motion 
from Weſt ro Eat. | 

Inthe ſecond place we fall iato this ſort of Sophi- 
firy through thart ſilly Vanity that makes us a ſhanvd 
prov} © confels our Inn. . From whence it happens, 


thing that 
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chat we rather chuſe to forge imaginary cauſes of 
the things, for which we arcask*d the reaſon, rhen 
to contels that we know it not. And it is a pretty 
kind of way whereby we avoy'd this Confcfhon of 
our Ignorance. For when we ce the cffc&t of a caul: 
unknown we imagin we have diſcover*d it, when 
we have joyn'd tothis ctfe&t a general word of //ey- 
tze or Faculty; which Forms in our mind no 
other 1dea, but onely that the effect has fame cauſe, 
which we knew before we found our that word. For 
example there is no body but knows that theArrterys 
beat, that Iron cleaves to the. Adament, that Sen: 
purges, and Poppy Stupifies.s They who make no 
profethon of knowledge, and whoarenor a ſham'd 
ot Ignorance, freely conteſs that they know the 
Ettects, but underſtand not the cauſe, whereas orher, 
that would bluſh to ſay fo, and pretend ro have 
ditcover:d the real cauſe of effects preſently crv, 
there isa pultific vertue in the Arteries, a Magnetic 
vertue in the Adamant, a Purgative vertue in Sexz, 
and a Soporitic, vertue in Poppy. Now is not this 
quaintly reſolv*d ? and might not the Chrmeſes with 
as much faciliry have extricated rhemſelves from al 
their admiration of our Clccks, when firſt brought 
into their Country 2 For they might have ſaid they 
knew perte&tly the reaſon of what orhers were {0 
puzzlÞ'd at, by atirming that it was only by an Ir- 
airativevertue that thisEngin mark*d out the hour: 
upon the plane, and by a Sonor7fic quality that th: 
Bell ſtrook. Certainly they might have paſ['d tor © * 
as learned Perſons in the knowledge of Clocks, 2M q 
our Philſophers in cauſes of rhe beating of thc If 1; 
Arrtervs, Cyc. fa 
There are alo certain other words that _ to 
rende! 
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\ render men learned ata ſmall expence, as Sympathy, 


Antipathy and occult Qualities. Yet they that ulc 
'em would utter nothing of falſhood, provided 
they annex'd the general notion of the cauſe rothe 
words Vertue and Faculty; \hether it is Internal or 
External, Diſpolitive or aftive. For certain it is 
that there is a Diſpoſition in the Magnet for whoſe 
lake the Trop moves to that rather then to any o- 


Rd beenaſlow'd 
nd men have 'dtocall this Diſpoſition 
whatever ir be, Magic Vertue. So thas if they 
aredeccived *is onely in this,thatthey imagin them- 
ſelves to be more Learned Nie others tor having 
found out the word ; or elſe becauſe they would have 
ſignift?d by this word a certain imaginary quality 
whereby the Magnet draws the Iron, which neither 
they,nor any other Perlon could cycr apprehend in 
their underſtandin 

But there are others who obtrude upon us for real 
cauſes of nature pure chimera's, asthe Aſtrologers 
whorefer all caules tothe Influences of rhe Stars. And 
theſe ate rhey forſooth who have found our that 
there muſt of neceſhty be an Immoveable Heaven 
above all the reſt ot the Sphcars which they allow 
motion ; becauſe the Earth producing diycrs things 
in difterene Climes, 

Noz omns fert oma tellus. 
India wittit ebur ; molles ſua thura Sabet. 


There can be no cauſes of ſuch varietv of produ- 
Ctions bur rhe Influences of a Heaven, which being 
Inmoveable has alwavs the ſame Aſpects upon the 
|ame parts of the Earth. 

Thus one of theſe Doftors having undertaken to 
"= prove 
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prove by Phyſical Reaſons the Immobility of the 


Earth, makes it one of the principal Demonſtrations 
of that miſterious Reaſon, that it the Farth rury' 
abour the Sun, the Influences of the Stars would b: 
carry'd obliquely which would cauſe a great diſorder 
in the world. | 

With theſe Influences they ſtrangely terrific the 
People,ſo that when they {ce any Comer appcar, or 
that any great Ecclipſe happens,rthen the world muſt 
be rurn'd ropſc-turvy, and wo to Spain, Germany, 
Swedland,or ſome cther Cgyſhtry which they have 
moſt a pcek at ; tho there be no reaſon that either 
Comets or Ecliples ſhould have any conſiderable 
efteft upon the Earth, or that general cauſes as they 
are,ſhould operate moreeffectually in one part more 

\ then in another,or threaten aKing or aPrince more 
then a Mechanic, beſides that we find a hundred 
Cometsthat were never Infamous for any of thok 
Dire cftetts lay'd to their charge. 

For wharif Mortality, Peſtilences, Wars,Dcaths 
of Princes do ſometimes open afrer the Appca- 
rance of Comets and fight of Ecclipſes, they as of- 
ten happen without any ſuch ſigna Beſides theſe 
effefts are 1o general and common, thar it is much 
if they donot happen in {ome part of the world c- 
very year. So that they who talk at Random, 
that {izch a Comet threatens rhe death- of ſome 
grcat Perfonage, do not hazard their Reputation 
over much. 

Bur it is far worſe when they give theſe Chi- 
merical Influences for the cauſe of the vertuous or 
vitious Inclinations of men, as alſo of the particular 
ations and events of their Litc, without having any 
other ground, then only that among ten thouſand 

Predictions ÞF r 
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Predictions it falls our by hap-hazard that ſome 
: one proves true. Altho it a man were to judge 
# of theſe things — and according to good 
# ſence, he might as well ſay taata Candle lighted in 
= the Chamber of a woman thar lyes in, ought to 
* hayea greater Influence upon the Body of the In- 
* fant, then the Planct Satarz in whatſoever Ajpett or 
* Conjunttion it be. Laſtly there are ſome, who affign 
* Chimerical cauſes of Chimerical effects; and tuch 
are thoſe who ſuppoſing that nature abhors a va- 
cuity, and that the does her utmoſt to avoy'd it, 
fain more FiCtious cauſes of this Fiftitious hor- 
rour ; the effeft ir (elf being imaginary , ſeeing 
that nature fears nothing, and that all « cticCts 
which are attribured to this dread of nature, depend 
upon the ſole Gravity of the Air. Nature abhors 
a Vacuum ſays one of theſe protound Philoſophers, 
becauſe ſhe "bs need ofContiz ity of Bodystol rant- - 
the WW mit her Influences,and for the Propagation of quali- 
xa- tics. A moſt wonderful Science Fog a. which goes a- 
of- © bour to prove that which is nor,by that which isnor. 
eſe Therefore 1then we ſcarch the cauſcs of cxtra- 
ach Þ ordinary cfte&ts, we ought caretully firit ro examin 
| e- WW whether the effects be rruc. For ſometimes we la- 
Im, W bour ro nopurpoſe to {carch our the reaſon of things 
me W that are not. Infomuch that there are an Inhnire 
10n & number of queſtions which are ro be rclolv*d, as 
Plutarch reſolves this propounded by himſclt, 7Fþy 
-hi- ÞF Ju:h Colts as are purſu'd by the Wolf are ſnifter then 
or I others. For after he has ſaid, that perhaps the Wolt 
tar K might have aſlaild rhe more flow ct Foot brft, and 
any Þ to they that eſcap*d were the ſwitteſt, or elſe char 
and I fear having added wings ro their feet had imparted 
ons Þ to *m that habitude of {.vittnels which afterwards 
G 3 they 
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they retain*d,he at laſt brings another {olution which 
leems to be very true and genuine, Perhaps, ſay; 
he, the thize it jelf may be a ſtory. And this is the 
mcthod we ought ro obſerve in Philoſophizing 
concerning ſundry eficts which are attributed to 
the ance on as thele,that the bones are full mar: 
row upon the Increalc of the Moon ; but empty whe: 
ſhe is in her wain ; And whereas allo the ſame i; 
ſaid of crevices or Crayhſh;there is no other anſue: 
to be made but that the whole is a Fablc, as ſeveral 
Perſons very diligent and cxaCt have afſur'd mc, 
that as well the bones and Cravfiſh arc ſometime 
empty, ſometimes full in all rhe quarters of the 
Moon. Many obſcryartions of this nature there ar: 
in refcrence to the cutting of Wood, ſowing an 
gathcring of Fruit, Grafting, and the very momeu: 
when fit to take Phyſic. But the world will b- 
delivercd at length trom thele little Bondages whict: 
have noother ground then meer ſ{uppoſinons tha: 
were never ſeriouſly examin'd. And therefore 
they are unjut who require us, without any Exami- 
nation to belicyerheir fhgments, meerly =__ one 
{ingle Experiment, or an Allegation out of {ome a: 
cient Author. 

To this fort of Sophiſtry ought alſo to be re- 
ter d that uſual fallacy of Human wit, Poſt bac, Ere: i * 
Tropter hoc. Aﬀecr this, _—_— for this. Henc? it 1; 
that the Dos Star is concluded to be the caulc ot the 
violent heat at that time of the ycar which is call 
the Dog-davs, which causd Virgil, ſpeaking of that 
Star ro pronounce theſe Verlcs. | 
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Aut firtas ardor. 
Ille fitrm morboſgue ferens mortalibus egris 
Najcitur, & Lew comriſtat lumine cxlum. 


Whereas Monſtuer Gaſſendus has well obſerv*d 
that there is nothing leſs probable then this vain 
Imagination. For this fame Star being beyond the 
Line, the Influences ought to be ſtronger in thoſe 
placesthat Iye more perpendicularly under it. And 
yet when the Dog-days arc (o vehemently hot with 
us,it is Winter in other parts. So that they beyond the 
Line may as well believe the Dog-Star ro be the 
cauſe of Cold, as we to believe it tobe the cauſe of 


Heat. | 
IV. Sophiſmr. 


Imperfett Enumeration. 


There is no vice of Argument into which the 
Learned fall more cafily then intothis of talle Enu- 


4 meration, and of not duly confidering all che 
1. W manners how things may be or be cfteted, which 

makes*em conclude raſhly, cirher that it isnor, be- 
». W caulc it is not in ſuch a manner, though it may be 


-, @ aftcr another manner; or clic rhar it is after fuch or 
ſuch a manner, when it may be atter another man- 
ner then they have yet thought of. 

We may find ſeveral of theſe defteftive Argu- 
ments in the Proots upon which Gaſſenans eſtablithes 
the Ground of his Philoſophy, 12. That Vacuum is 
interſpac'd berween the Parts of matrer which he 
calls his Difſeminated Jac. And I am the 
more willing to produce *cm,in regard that Gaſſer 

G 4 having 
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having beena.famousPerſon in his time.and of great 
knowledge inthe moſt curious parts of Learning, the 
Errours and failings which arc to be ſcen icattered 
into many great Volums of his Works publiſhed 
attcr his death, are therefore the more worthy to 
be known and diſcuſſed : whereas it would be to no 
purpolc to take notice of the Errours ſo frequent in 
Authors of no account. 

TT he friſt Argument which Gaſſendus cmploys to 
prove his D:ſemmated Vacum, and which he would 
make us believe to be as certain as a Mathematical 
Demonſtration, is this. 

It there were not a YVacuw.but that the whole were 
hII'd with Bodics, the morion would be impotlible, 
and the world would be a meer heap of - Stif 
Inflexible and immoveable Matter. For the world 
being all full , no body could be mov'd bur it 
mult go into the place of another. "Thus it the 
Body A. be movd, itmuſt diſplace another Body 
at Icaſt equal to it, 4z. B. and B. removing mult 
ditplace another. Now this cannot happen other- 
wile then two ways : one that this Sholacing of 
Bodics mv@ cxtcnd itſelf ro Infinity, which 1s Ri- 
diculous and impoſible ; rhe ſecond that the morion 
muſt be circular,thar ſo the laſt body. remov*d may 
ſupply the place of A. h 

Hirherto there is no imperfe&t Enumeration ap- 
peats : and it is truce morcover, that it isa Ridicu- 
lous thing toimagin, that one body being remoy?d 
other bodys lucccitively by removing di "3 2h Or.ea- 
n<ther to infinity: Only they ſay that the motion 13 
Circular, and that the laſt Bodies being remov?| 
poſſeſſes the place of the firſt which is A. and to the 
whole is full, And this is that which Gaſſex! «5 
UNgcr- 
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undertakes to refute by the following Argument. 
The firſt body remov?d which is A. cannor be 
mov'd, it the laſt which is X. do not move, Now 
X. cannot move for that it it remain it muſt poſlc(s 
the Place of A, which is not yer void ; and fo X. 
not being able ro move, neither can A ; tor which 
reaſon the whole muſt be immovecable. All which 
Argument is founded only upon this Suppolition, 
that the body X. which is immediately before A. 
cannot be removed, unlels the place of A. be void 
before hand,when it begins ro move. Sothar before 
that inſtant that it dh 

beſaid to be another which may be ſaid to be /4- 
(10m. 

But this Suppoſition is falſe and imperfeAt' For 
there 1s yer another caſe, wherein it 1s very impoſh- 
ble char X. may be mov'd, thats to fay,that at the 
lame inſtant that ir poſlciles the place of A; A. may 
quit that place, and in that calc, there will be no 
inconvenience, if A. puſh B. forward, and B. thruſts 
forward C. till they come to X. and that X. at the 
ſame time poſſeſſes the place of A. For by this 
mean there will be a Motion, and yet no Vacuum. 

Now that it may be potſible that a Body may 
poſſeſs the Place of another Body at the ſame in- 
ſtant that rhe Body leaves it, is a thing which we are 
obligd ro confeſs, in whatever Hyporhelis, provi- 
ded only rhat we admit ſome continued Marter. 
For example let us grant two parts in a Staff, im- 
mediarely contiguous, it is evident that at the ſame 
time that the place is quirred, by the firſt, it is poſ- 
lePd by the fecond, and that there is no inſtant 
wherein there can be {aid to bc a //ucumm. Bur this 
Is more clear by an Iron Circle that turns abour its 
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Centeror then at the ſame inſtant every part poſle(. 
{cs the {pace which was quitred by that which wen: 
before, with that cclerity that will admit no Vacuuy, 
ſo much as to be imavined. Now if this be poſh- 
ble in a Circle of Iron , ſhall it not be the ſame in 
a Circle partly of Wood, and partly of Air? And 
therefore the Body A. tuppos'd to be of Wood, 
puſhing forward, and diſplacing the Body B. ſup. 
poy'd ro be of Air, why may not B. diſplace anc- 
ther, and that another ro X. which ſhall enter into 
the place of A. at the ſame inſtant that A. quit; 
IT? 

It is clear then that the ſaid fic of Gaſſen4n 
Reaſon proceeds from hence.that Gaſſea4us thought 
that one Body could not poſſeſs the Place of the & 
ther, but that the place muſt be void beforchand, 
and in a prececding inſtant; not conſidering tha 
there was thelame inſtant of quitting and poſlcl- 
ling. | 

His other proofs are deduc*d from ſeveral experi. 
ments,by which he proves with good reaſon that the 
Airis compre{v'd, and that new Air may be forc'd 
into the place which ſeerrd alrcady full ; as we 
in Wind-Guns and Bladder Foot balls. 

Upon which Experiment he forms this Argu- 
ment. If the ſpace A. alrcady full of Air, be a 
pable to receive a new quantity of Air by Comprel: 
ſion, of necelſity this new Air, muſt either b: 
forc*d in, by Penetration into the ſpace altcad 
poſicihd by Penctration , which is impoſlile ; 0: 
clic that the Air which is enclogd in A. docs na 
entircly fill the fpace ; but that between the pars 
of the Air there were certain void ſpaces, wherein 
this new Air is receiv%l; And this ſecond FHyparte 1 
{a\ 
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fays he,proves what I aim at,which is ro make irour, 


that there are void ſpaces between the parts of mat- 
ter. Bur itis very ſtrange, that Gaſſerdus did not 
apprehend that he reaſon'd upon a talſe Enumera- 
tion, and that beſides the Hyppotheſis of Penerrati- 
on, which he had reaſon to judge naturally impoſ- 
ſible, and that of Vacuuns d:ſ[emmnated berween the 
parts of matter, there was yct a third, of which he 
lays nothing,and which being pothble, is the reaſon 

$4 ay concludes nothing. For we 


that his 
may ſu 


that between the thick and grofler 


parts of the Air, there may be another more {ubrile 
rarify*d, and which being ablc to pas through the 
c 


pores of all the Bodys , cauſes t 


{pace which 


{eems full of Air, may allo receive other new Air. 
For that this rarify'd matter bcing chasgd out of 
the pores through the parts of the Air which is 
ford in, gives wav to the new Air. 


And indeed MonCſ.Gafendus was {5 much the more 
oblig'd to refute this Hyp?theſts, as admitting him- 
cif this ſubcile matter which penctrates Bodys, and 
palles through the Porcs , in reeard he affirms, 
that cold and heat and certain little Bodys that en- 
ter the Pores of our Bodys, and aflerts the lame 
thing of Light, and acknowledges, in that famous 
Experiment made withQuick-Silver,in pipes ti}l'd up 
tothe height of two foot three fingers and a halt,lea- 
ving ſtill a {pace above that length which ſcems, 
void, as rot bring filld with any ſenſible marer; 
I lay heacknowledges, that ſpace cannot he call 
Vacuum, as being pznetrated by the Light which 


he takes fora Body. = 
Anl ſo by filling with ſutrile matrer thoſe (paces 
which he takes to bs voyd,he wil! tnd as much pace 
| tor 
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for his Bodys to enter, as if they were aCtuall; 
voy'd. P | | 


To julgeof a thing which only-agrees with it by ac 
crdent. 


This Sophiſm is call'\d in Schools Fallacta a: 
cidentis, the Fallacy of the Accident. When wm: 
draw an ablolute Concluſion ſimple and withou 
reſtriction from what is not true but only byaccider. 
Thisis that which cauſes ſo many people ro exclaim 
againſt Antimony, becauſe that being ill apply' 
i6-produces bad effects. And that others attribute to 
cloquence all thoſe bad effefts which the abuſe of i 
_— and to Phytice the Faults of Ignorant Do- 

ors. 

Bur it is no Sophiſm, as the Papiſts pretend, wha 
urg'd againſt thoſe Inventions of Satan, Invocation 
of Saints, Veneration of Reliques and Praying for 
the dead which were neverof any antiquity, bot 
ſuperſticious cheats impos'd upon the people by 
Popes far remote from Antiquiry in the times 
darkeſt Ianorance and Impicty. 

Weallſo fall into this vitious way of arzuins 
when we take ſimple occaſions for real caules ; 3M 
it we ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian Religion for having W/v/: 
been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of ſo many Mulr-W#-: 
rudes, who rather choſe ro ſuffer Death then re-Mber 
nounce Chriſt; whercas we are not to impute thoic MW - 
Murderstothe Chriſtian Religion,nor cheConſtancy {Wi 
of the Martyrs, but only to the Injuſtice and {W/r 
cruelty of the Pagans. ER, 

We alſo fnd a conſiderable example of this 
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Sophiſm in the Ridiculous Arguments of the 
ficureans, who concluded that the Gods had hu- 
un ſhape, becauſe that only man is endu*d with 
KCcalon- 

The Gods, ſay they, are moſt happy. None can 
je happy without wertue, there 15 no wertue without 
Reaſon, and Reaſon 15 found 3) where but in human 
Form f we muſt therefore confeſs the Gods to be of hu- 
41 ſhape: 
Bur = were ſtrangely blind, not to ſee that the 
Subſtance which thinks and reaſons may be joyn'd 
o the Body ; 'tis not human ſhape that cauſes 
ought and Reaſon in man. Ir being ridiculous to 
2gin that T hought and Reaſon depend upon a 
ans having a Noſe, a Mouth, Checks,two Arms, 
xo Hands two Feet. And therefore it was a Chil- 
diſh Sophiſm of thoſe Philoſophers to conclude that 

erecould be no Reaſon but in human ſhapes; ir 
being only joyn'd by accidents ro human ſhape in 


\ , .* 


y 


VI. 


x To paſs from ſence druided to ſence compos'd, or from 
Jence compoy d to ſence drvided. 


x Theone of the Sophiſms is call'd Fallacia Com- 
0 7 o/urozrs , Fallacy of Compoſution; and the other 
1-WFallacy of diviſion: which arc both apprehended 
e- FWocrter by cxamples, 

hf CL my {aith in his Goſpel, ſpeaking of his 
1 Miracl he Blind ſee, the Lame walk, the Deaf 


d FW/-a7. This cannot be true, while we take things 
leperazely and not conjoyntly, that is to lay, M a 
| I ence 
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ſence divided, and not in a ſence compos'd. For 
the blind ſee nor, while they are blind, neither 
the deat hear, while they remain fo ; bur after they 
had recovered — t and hearing by the M;. 
raclesof Chriſt they heard and faw. 

In the famelence it is ſaid in Scripture that God 
juſtifies the wicked. Nor that he accomprs thoſe tor 
juſt who abide in their wickedneſs ; bur that by his 
_ he juſtifies rhoſe who were Impiotts be. 
ore. 

On theother fide there are ſome Propoſition, 
which are not true but in a ſence oppoyd to that 
which is the fence divided. As when St. Pas! 
fays.that Slanderers, Fornicators,and Coverous men 
ta!l not enter into the Ki dom of Heaven. For 
it is not meant thar none of thote who arc Guilty & 
rhoſe vices ſhall be fay'd ; bur only thoſe who re- 
main impenitent, and obſtinately goon in their ſirs 
ſhall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

It ismanifeſt now that there is no Tranſition from 
one of theſe {ences to the orher without a Sophijms 
And for example, it is apparent that they would 
argue very ill, that ſhould hope for Heaven, that 
perſevere in their ſins, becauſe that Chriſt came to 
lave 1inners, and becauſe he ſays, that wicked wo- 
men ſhall precede the Phariſces in the Kingdom of 
Heaven ; ſeeing thathe did nor come to faye fin- 
ner's abiding in their ſins, but to teach and admo- 
niſh *em helake their ſins. 


VII To 
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VII. 


To paſs from what is Truein ſome reſpelt to what i 
junply tre. | 


This call:d in the Schools a d;#o ſecumdimm quid 
ad dittum funpliciter. As tor example the Efi- 
tureans prove that the Gods had human ſhape, 
becauſe there is no form {o lovely as that, and for 
thatall that is lovely _ to be in God. For 
human form is not abſolurcly Beautiful, bur on- 
ly in reſpe& of other Bodys. And {o being a Per- 
{tion only ſecundum guid, or in ſome reſpett and 
not fimply, it does not follow that it ought to be 
the ſhape of God, becauſe all perfeCtions are in God, 
there being no perteCftions but what are ſimply ſo, 
that -is, which exclude all manner of Impertcttion, 
that cati be aſcrib'd ro Cod. 

We find allo in Cicero, 1. 3- de zatura Deorum, 


 aRidiculous Argument of Corta, againſt the exi- 


ſtence of God, which may reduc'd to this Sophiſm. 
How lays he, can we concerve God, when we can 
attribute n0 vertue to him ? for ſhall we / ay that he 
has Prudence ? Prudence conſiſts 1 the choice of good 
and evil: now God can have no need of this choice, nt 
being capable of any evil. Shall wejay that he has 
underſtanding and Reaſon? we make uſe of underſtand- 
in and Reaſon to diſcover what is unknonn to us by 
nhat we know : nw there can te nothing unkyown to 


Gol. Nor can Juſtice be in God which only relates 
to Himan Society : Nor temperance, becauſe he has 
70 pleaſures to govern; nor Fortitude, for that pain 
newer oppreſſes God, nor labour wearys him j =_ 

| eltdes 
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beſides hs is expos*'d to no danger. Hw then cy 
that le God, which has nather underſtaniing nM © 
Vertu? ? 7 

Nothing can be conceiv'd more impertinent then I " 
this manner of arguing, For thus might anyCountry : 
man diſcourſe, who ncver having ſeen any other 8 £ 
then Thatch*d Houſes, and having heard that in I " 
Cirvs thcir are no houſes cover'd withThatch,ſhould I * 
thence conclude that there are no houles in City, l 
and that they who lives in Citys live miſerably cx" 
pog'd to all the Injurys of the weather. For thu 
Cotta, or rather Cicero argues. There can be no h 
verrucs in God like to thoſe which are in mc; IM" 
therefore there can bz no vertue in God. And 
what is more wounderful is this, that he does no 
conclude, that there is no verrtue in God but only 
becauſe the imperfeftions of human vertue cannot 
be in God. So that it is one of his proofs that Gal 
wants underſtanding and knowledge, becauſe all 
things are known to him. That 1s, that God es n 
nothing, becaule he ſees all things : that he is unable WM" 
becauſe he is Ominporent : that he enjoys nothing t 
of happineſs, becaule he enjoys all telicity. 


VIII 


To abuſe the Ambiguity of wards becauſe it may t: 
done diverſe ways. 


Tothis ſort of Sophiſm may be referr'd all Syllo- 
giſms that are vicious,as having four Terms. Whether 
it be that the middle Term be taken twice partic 
larlv,or whecher ir be that it is taken in one ſence in 
the fir{t Propoſition, and in another ſence in my 

cond, 
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cond, or laſtly whether the Terms of the Con- 

clution be not taken in the ſame fence in the Pre- 

miſes, as in the Concluſion. For do not reſtrain 

"Þ the word Ambiguity to the onely words which are 

eroſly equivocal ; for they rarcly fail, bur we 

mean by that whatever cat change the ſence of 
words, eſpecially when mcn arc not calily awarc of 
the change, in revard that diverlc things being {to- 

mtv?d by the ſame ſound they take *cm for the 

lame thing. In retcrence tro which mav be {een what 

has been ſaid already toward the end'ot the tiritParrt, 

where we have not onely ſpoken of the Remeidics 
| {W-zainſt the Confuſion of Ambiguous words, by de- 

i {cing*cm {o clearly that no manca be deceiy'd. 


ly [ ſhall rhereforc produce ſome examples of this 
« (Ambiguity that many timcs deccives men of ripe 


ov {-pprehenſions. Such tsthary which istound in words 
all {char fignifie ſome 17/hole, which may be taken ci- 
= ber colleftively or diftributively; thus ought the 
Sophiſm of the Srozcks ro be refolv?d, who: argu'd 
that the world was an Ammal endu'd with rea- 
10n. 
Fir that which has the ne of Rea'cn 1s Letter then that 
which has m0. es 
Now there ts n:thing , ſay they, can be better thea the 
weld. | 
Theref.re the world hath the uſe of Reaſ5%. | 
The Minor of this Argument is talſe, becauſe 
hey atrribure to the world what is only to be a{- 


pa nb'd ro God. Who is ſuch a B-rzg,then whichthere 

an be nothing greater or more pertcct. Bur it it be 
'* A lpoken of the Creatures only nothing can be more 
r : perteft then the world, 1f it be colleCtively taken for 


> ce Univerſality of chines created by Cod. Bir 
y FH ence 


= 
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hence it can only be inferr'd that the world is en- 
dud with reaſon, in ſome ot its parts as Angels, and 
men; but conjunCtively it- cannot be ſaid to be a 
rational Animal. 

Ic - would be alſo a bad way of Arguing to 
ſay, that a man thinks, or a man is compos'd of 
Soul and Body, therctore the Soul and Body think. 
For it is ſufficient rolay that a man thinks, when 
one part of him only is faid to think ; from 
whcnce it no way follows that the other par: 


chinks. 


IX. 


To draw a general Conclufin from a defetiroe Indi: 
07. 


We call induttion, when the ſcarch of ſeveral 
,articulars leads us to the ſearch of a general 
Truth, 

Thus when we have experimented that molt 
Seas areſalt, and that the water of moſt Rivers i; 
treſh, we gencrally conclude that the Sea water is 
ſalt and River water freſh. The various expcri- 
ments which we make that Gold looſes nothing in 
the hire, gives us reaſon to Judge that this is true 0! 
all Gold. And in regard we never met with any 
people but what ſpoke we belive that all men ſpeak, 
that is make uſe of Sounds to ſignihe their thoughts 

From this Induttion allo all our knowledge take 
its riſe, in regard that particulars preſent themſelve 
to 18 bzfore Univerſals ; though afterwards we make 
uic of univerlals to underſtand particulars. | 

ilowever it is cqually certain that Induction alone 

1 
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is never any aſſured means to acquire perfe& know- 
ledge,as we ſhall demonſtrate in ancther place.The 
contideration of langulars, attording an opportunity 
only to the underſtanding tobe more atrentive upon 
natural 7deas, according to which we Judge of the 
Truth of generals. For example I ſhould never 
have thought of conſidering the nature of a Triangle, 
had I never {cena Trianglc. which gave mean oc- 
calion to think of it. However itisnot rhe parti- 
cular Examination of all Triangles which makes 
me conclude generally and certainly of all, thatthe 
ſpace which they comprehend is equal to that of 
a Rettangle of all cheir Baſe, and the half of their 
Height (for this examination would be impollible) 
but the fole conſideration of what I know is inclu- 
ded in the Idea of a Triangle which I tind in mv 
underſtanding. 

However it be , having reſolv*'d to. treat of this 
matter in another place , it ſuffices here to ſay that 
deteCtive InduCtions, that is to ſay, ſuch as are nor 
entire, are the cauſes of maniſold Errouts. I ſhall 
only produce one memorable example. 

II Philoſophers to this dav, have held it for an 
unqueſtionable "Truth , that a Pipe being ſtop'd, 
ir was impoſſible to pull out the ſRtoppel withour 
breaking the Pipe, and that water might be forc?d 
as high as a man pleaſes by the help of Crifili9n 
Engins call'd Aſptrant Pumps. And that which 
made *em ſo contident was, that thev thoughtthem- 
tcelves afſur'd of ir by a moſt certain InduQion, as 
having made an infinice number of Experiments. 
But both the one and the other is tound to be talle , 
for that newExperiments have ſince been made that 
a Stopple may be drawn _ of a Sython never - 

2 | we 
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well ſtopt without breaking the Pipe, provided the 
force be equal to the weight of the Cylender of the 
Water, thirty three foot high, and of the ſamc 
thickneſs with the Pipe : and that in Pups al- 
pirant the water does not aſcend higher then from 
thirty two to thirty three foor. 


CHAP. XX, 


Of bad reaſomng 18 (121l Converſation and common 
arſcourſe. 


Itherto we have ſhewn examples of falſe Ar- 
H gumentations in matters of {cicnce. But becauſe | 
the principal uſc of realon does not conliſt in acqui- 
ring Sciences that arc of litrle uſe for the condu&t of 

ll tiving, wherein it is of dangerous conſequence 
to be deceiv'd; it will be of much more advantage 
to con{1der gerierally that which engages men into 
theſe falſe Judgments which are made of all ſorts of 
things, and blind men with prejudice in matters 
cheifly importing manners, and conducing to the 
Govermentof Civil Lite, and are the general Sub- 
jects of our Common dilcourſe. Burt in regard this 
deſign would require a Treatiſe by it felt, which 
would comprehend almoſt all morality ; we ſhall 
only mark out here in general a part of the caulcs 
of thoſe falſe Judgments that are lo common a- 
mong Men. 

\Ve !} all not here {pendtime in diſtinguiſhing falſe 
Judgments irom bad rcaloning ; as well tor that talic 
Judgments 


cl 
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Judgments are the ſources of bad Reaſonings, which 
they draw after *em by a neceflary Coniequence; as 
alſo for that therc is tor the moſt part a 
and latent ratiocination in that which to us ap- 
pcarsa {1mple ſudgment, there being always ſome- 
thing that ſerves as a Motive and Principle to that 
Judgment. For example, when we ſay la ſtick 
15 crooked inthe water, becaulcit ſo appears to us z 
This Judgment is grounded uponthis general and 
falſe Propoſition that what appearscrooked to our 
{ences 18 crooked indeed, and fo includes a reaſon 
which does not diſplay it (elf, generally therefore 
con{1der*d, the cauſes of our Errors may be referr'd 
to two heads; the one internal, which isthe Irregu- 
lariry of our will, that troubles and diſorders our 
Judgment; the other External, which conſiſts in the 
Objects of what we Judge, and which delude our 
underſtanding by a falſe appearance. Now that 
theſe cauſesare ſeldom (eparared; nevertheleſs,there 
are certain Errors wherein the one diſcovers it (elf 
more plainly then the other ; and therefore we ſhall 
treat of *em a part. 


Of the Sophiſms, of ſelf Lowe,Intereſt and Paſſion. 


If we carefully examin why ſome men ſo obſti- 
nately dote, rather upon one Opinion then another, 
weſhball find it to benot through any penetration into 
the Truth, or the force of Arguments, bur ſome 
engagement of ſelf Love, Incerc or Pathon. This 
is the weight that weighs down the Ballance, and 
which determines the moſt part of our doubts; 
this is that which gives us the greateſt ſhogg roour 
Judements , and ſtops the career of Conſultation. 


H 3 We 
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We judg of things not as they arc inthemſelves, 
but as thev are in reſpect of us : and Truth and Pro- 
ft are to us the ſame thing. 

We need no other prools of this, then what we 
ſee every day, that things in other places generally 
held for doubtful or falſe, are accountcd altogether 
uncertain by all thoſe of one Nation, Protetlion, or 
Order. For it not being potiible that what is true 

Spain ſhould be falſe im France; or that the un- 
derſtanding of the Spaxtards, that,while both judge 
of things by the Rules ot Realon,whar generally ap- 
pears true to the one, ſhould generally appear falic 
ro theother,it is apparent that this diverſity of Judg- 
ment can proceed from no other caulc then that the 
one are pleas'd to hold for Truth what js for thcir 
advantage, which not being for the intereſt of thc 
other, rthev have a contrary opinion of it. 

Now what is there more unreaſonable,then to rake 
our Intcreſt tor a Motive to believea thing? All that 
0:1ght ro be done in ſuch a caſe, is but rocontider I / 
the more attentively to usthe reaſons that maydiſco- 
ver to us theTruth of what we delire ſhould be true. 
Nor isthere any other "Truth then this, that ought 
ro be independant trom our defires, which ought ro Wl ; 
prevail over us.l am of thisCountry,therctore I muſt 


If. TS FT ©£mHM_ YO YU oO Tn CCI I RT 
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believe that ſuch a Saint firſt Preach?d the Goſpel N 
here. I am of ſuch an Order, therciore I believe W | 
ſuch an Inſtitution istrue. Bur theſe are no Reaſons. 1 
Be of what Order or Country ſocyer, we arc only if ; 
to believe what is true, avd which we wou'd believe, 
ot whatever Country, Profeſſion or Order ſocver D 
we arc. h: 

m 
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II 


But this Deluſion is now apparent when it hap- 
pens from change of Paſſions. For tho all other 
things remain in the {ame condition, yet to them 
that are provok'd with new Paſſions it ſeems, that 
thenew change that has happen'd in their Defares, 
has altered the whole courſe of things, which are 
any way relared to **m. As we find that there are 
ſome Perſons, that will not acknowledg any good 
Quality, either natural or acquired, in thoſe a- 
_y whomthey have conceiv'd an Antipathy, or 
that have in any thing thwarted their Sentiments, 
their deſires or their | Sane Preſently fuch muſt 
be traduc'd for raſh, _—_— ignorant, perfidious, 
taithleſs and void of allConſcience. Their AﬀeCtions 
are no leſs unjuſt and immoderate then their deſires. 
If they have an AfﬀeCtion to another, he is free 
trom all manner of Faulrs. All that they de- 
ire is juſt and eaſy, whatever they donor defireun- 
juſt and impoſſible ; without alledging any reaſon 
tor theſe Judgments , other then that overrules 
'em. So that altho they do not form this rational 
Argument in their Minds. I love him.therefore he 
is the moſt accompliſt'd Perſon in the world; I hate 
him, therefore he is a worthleſs Raſcal; ver they 
do it in their hearts; and therefore we may call 
theſe ſorts of Extravagancics, Sophiſms and Delu- 
ltons of the heart; whoſe Nature irc is to tranſ- 
port our Paſhons to the Objetts of our Deſires 
which we therefore judge to b2 ſuch as we would 
have, or deſire they ſhould be. Which is athing 
moſt unreaſonable, ſince our Defircs change nov- 
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thing of the B:yzg of what is without us; and that 
there is none but God aloe whoſe will is loall-pow- 
crtul , that things arc always what his plcature ir 

is, they ſhoukd be. | | 

#99 J 
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We mav alſo refer to this Deluſion of ſelf Love IM © 
that: other deluſion of thoſe who derermin all If © 
tings by a moſt general and convenient Principlc, WM a 
That they hawve reaſon and knw the Truth. hence ft © 
it 1s no difficult thing tor them to determin, that it it 
they who think the contrary are decciv*d : tor the iff © 
conclution ncceſlarily follows. n 

The Miſtake of theſe Perſons proceeds only from IM ti 
hence that the good opinion which” they have of Wt | 
their Wit cauſtg*cmtodeem all their choughtsto be I | 
foclear and evident, that they believe the bare pro- it 
pounding 'em to be {ufficient ro make all rhe world Wt » 
{1bmit. And for this reaſon they take lirtle care ff © 
to bring proofs. | i 

They give little ear to the Reaſons of orhers; ff © 
racy would carry the dav by their own Authori- WW t 
tv ; becauſe they make no diſtir&on berween their I & 
Authoriry.and Reaſon: They take all Perſons for Wl i 
inconliderate who arc not of their Opinion ; nor Ml 
conſidering that if others be not of their Judgmans, 
they themſclves are nor of rc Opinions of others; 
and that it isnot juſt to {uppolc without proot, that 
| we have reaſon, when we make it our butinclsto 
convince others that differ from us, for no other h 
| —_— bug becauſc they believe weare not in the If 2 
1\iohr. li 


Therc 
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IV. 


Thereare others who have noother ground to re- 
ject certainOpinions,then this pleaſant Argument, 1f 
it were ſo,l ſhould nor be aLearnedPerion, now Iam a 
Learned Perſon rherctore ir is {o.For this reaſon,cer- 
rain paſt proftable cures inPhitic have been neglect 
cd, and {o many certain Experiments have been laid 
alide,becauic rhey who had not the good hap tothink 
of 'em,were afraid to be thought to have been 1o long 
in an Error,How ! {ay they,it the Blood had any cir- 
cular Motion in the Body , it the nouriſhmene did 
not pals to the Liver through the Me|ararc Veins. If 
the Vein Artery conveyed the Blood to the Hearr ; 
If the Blood aſcended through the deſcending hol- 
low Vein; it Nature did not dread a Vacwwn ; it 
the Air were Ponderous and: had a V.otion down- 
ward, I had been igrorant of many important things 
both in Phyſick and Anaromv. And therefore 
theſe things muſt nor beſo. Therefore tor thecure 
of {uch diſtemper'd Fancys, there needs bur only 
this wholſome Inftru&tion, that it is a {mall marcer 
tor a man to be deceiv'd, and that they may be 
learned in other things , tho perhaps not ſo well 


versd innew diſcoverys. 
V. 


There is nothing alſo more common , then to 
hear men fcurriloufly revile one another, and ro 
tax one another of Obſtinacy , Pathon , and Li- 
tigious wrangling, becauſe they cannor agree in 
the'r Opinions z and fo they that are in the right 


and 
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and they thar arc in the wrong, talk all the ſame 
Language ; make the ſame complaints, and aſcribe 
to another the ſame defctts ; then which there is 
hardly to be found a greater miſcheit among men, 
and which obſcurcs T ruth and Error , Juſtice and 
Injuſtice in ſuch a manner, thart ir is impoſſible for 
the vulgar ſort of men rodiſcern fem; and hence it 
happens that ſcveral men adhere at hap hazard, 
ſometo the one, and ſome tothe other, of thetwo 
diflenting parries, and that others condemn both 
being equally in the wrong. 

ow all this Fantaſticalneſs of humour ariſe 
from this — that every one is conceited of 
his own reaſon. For trom that Principle it iscaſy to 
conclude, that all thoſe that contradi&t us are opini- 
onatred ; fince obſtinacy is nothingelſc bur a {tub- 
born refuſal to fubmit to Reaſon. 

Now thorigh it be true, that theſe Reproaches of 
being Paſſionate, Blind, and Brablers, which arc 
very unjuſt from thoſe that are in the wrong, are 
juſt and lawful from thoſe that are in the right: ne- 
vertheleſs, becauſe the Truth is ſuppos'd to be up- 
onthe Upbraider's fide, prudent and judicious Per- 
ſons that handle any matter in Controverſy ought 
to avoidthe ulc of 'em before they have ſufficiently 
confirm'd the Truth and Juſtice of rhe Cauſe,which 
chey maintain ; and never let them accuſe their 
Adverlarys of obſtinacy, raſhneſs and want of com- 
. mon Sence, before they have well prov'd it. Let 
'em never ſay,before they have made it appear, that 
they talk abſurdly and extravagantly;For the others 
will retort as much back again : for this is the wav 
never to come to any iſſue. So that it will be much 
better to obſervethat equitable Rule of St. Auſt#z ; 
Let 
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Let us omit thoſe comman things that may be ſpoken on 
ether ſide, t _ they cannot be |poken truly of 
either fide. And then they will think it lufficiert ro 
defend the Truth with thoſe Arms which arc moſt 
proper, and which talſhood cannot borrow, which 
are clcar and (olid Reaſons. 


VL 


Men are not only fond of themſelves, but natu- 
rally alſo jealous, envious , and maligners one of 
another, hardly enduring others to be preferr?d be- 
fore em, as coveting all advantages to themſelves : 
and as it is athing that deſerves great honor to have 
tour id out any "Truth, or brought any new Light 
into the world.all men have a ecrer delire to raviſh 
that honor to themſelves ; which often engages men 
to encounter the Opinions and Inventions of others 
without any ſhadow of Reaſon. 

And therefore as ſelf Love cauſes us frequently 
to utter theſe ridiculous ſorts of Reaſoning, This 
s a thing of my own Invention ; this pro- 
ceeded from ſome of my own Profeſſion; this firs 
_ — _ therefore it is Fs SO — 

Ignity ſu another way of Arguing no leſs 
abſurd. Twas another, a not I, that ſaid its 
therefore tis falſe; *T'was nor I that made this Book, 
therefore *ris idle and filly. 

This is the ſource of the {pirit of ContradiCtion ſo 
frequent among men, which when they hearor 
read any thing of another man's, they take little 
heed of the reaſons urg'd tor Convincement, and 
mind only thoſe which they think they can oppole. 
They are always upon the Centry againſt the 
Truth, and think of nothing but how to repel and 
GE, ob{curc 
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+ obſcure it, where they generally prove ſuccesful, 
the wit of man bcingan in cxhauſtib e ſpring of tal(c 
Reaſons. 

When this vice predominates, it marks out one 
of the Principle Chara&ters of Pedantry, who: 
chciteſt plealure and delight ir is to brable and 
wrangle about petty things, and to contradict all mer 
with a mean and abjet Malignity. Bur ſometime; 
this vice Ives more conceal'd then to be calily per- 
cciv'd,and it may be affirm'd,thatno man is exemy- 
ted from it, becauſe it is rooted in felt loye which nc- 
ver dies in Men. 

The knowledge of this Malignant and enviou; 
diſpoſition which reſides in the Bottom of Men; 
hearts teaches us one Sf the moſt important Rule 
that arc to be obſery?d, for fear of engaging thoſe 
with whom we diſpute into headl \ and 
alicnaring their minds from the love of that Truth 
to which we endeavor to be invite *em, is this,that 
is to ſav, as little as may to irrerate their envy and 
jealouſie by boaſting of a Mans (elf, or by ſpeaking 
* 5 things on which thoſe affections may lay 

old. 

For men Paſſionately in loye with themſelves 
impatiently brook thoſe honors which are done to 
other men z whatever they cannot challenge to 
themſelves is odious and troubleſom, fo that oft- 
times from the hatred of rhe Perſon they fly our in- 
to a hatred of his Reaſons and 'Opinions ; and 
therefore prudent men avoid as much as in *cm lies, 
the expoſing of their Advantages of parts and en- 
dowments to the Eycsof other men, they withdraw 
from publick view, and fly applauſc ; and rather 
chuſe to lye hid among the croud, to the G—_— 

nothing 
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nothing may appear in their diſcourſes but the bare 
WTruth which they propoſe. 
MW The deccas'd Monſieur Paſchal who knew as 
much of Rhetoric as ever any Perſon living,cxtend- 
: Wed this Rule fo far, as to affirm that ceverv wiſe 
man ought to abſtain from ſo much as namin 
imſclf, or making uſe cf the words 1, or Me : an 
and was wont to {ay upon this Subject, that Chriſti- 
an Picty had aboliſh'd that humane Exprettion, 7, 
hich common civiliry had only betore {upprelsd, 
- Wot that this Rule vo # to be ſo exactly oblery'd 
- Weicher. For'there are ſome occations, where ir 
rould be a vain T orture.,to forbcar the mention of 
z mans (elf. 
Bur it is good to have this Rule always before a 
ans Eyes, whereby we may the more eaſily ſhun 
at evil cuſtom of ſome Perſons, who never talk 
ur of themſelves, and arc always quoting them- 
les, when there is no queſtion concermng their 
iments. Which give an occaſion to their Hea- 
rs, that this ſo frequent reſpe& of themſclycs 
les from a Secrer complacency which they bear 
ward the objeCt of their Love ; and raiſes in *em 
ya natural conſequence a ſecret averſion for other 
crſons, and whatever they fav. 
Andthis is that which ſhews us, thar one of the 
oft unworthy Characters of a Perſon of credit is 
at which Montarzgne has affixed; which is, to 
tertain his Readers with nothing elſe but his own 
umors, his own Inclinations, his own Fancys, his 
Dn yerrues and vices : all which aritcs 
x well from a defect of Judgment as from a violent 
ve of himſelf. True it is thathe endeavours as 
ch as he can to remove from himlelf the {uſpi- 
at tion 
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tion of a mean and Popular vanity; ſpeaking freely 
of his defeds, as well as of his good Qualitics, # ſb 
wherein there is Rn—_ of comely, through an 
appearance of ſinceriry. Burtit 1s ealy to ſce that all cr 
that is but a kind of tportand Artifice which ought in 
to render him more odious. He ſpeaks of his vice W w: 
todifplay 'cmto the world,not to cauſea dereſtation Y th 
of *em, not eſteeming *em any diminution of his MW {t: 
honours. He looks upon 'em as things almoſt Indit- MW th 
terer:r,and rather pcicesof Gallantry then Ignominy, 
If he diſcover cm, tis becauſc he thinks they lictle MW ni 
concern him, and that he beleives himſelf never the MW Ct 
worſc,nor more deſpicable for what he has done:Bu Y (e 
wherc he apprehends any blot or ſtain of his credir, MW in 
no man more cunning or dilizent to conceal it. For MW th 
which rcalon an eminent Author of this age very ag 
pleafantly obſerves, thar ſeeing he was fo careful rl 7 
licrle purpoſe, to advertiſe us, that he had a Pag:l w 
(who was a fort of Servant little becoming a Gentlc-W G6 
man thathad not above fix thouland*W fm 
about 309 1. T ;zvers Towrnors a year) he did not take wi 
per anita _ thelamecareto tell vs that he had aff 
Clerk tov, ſeeing he was a Counſeller in the Parlia- 
ment of Bourdeaux. But that employment, though 
very hcnourable in it ſelf, was nor ſufficient ro ſhes 


127 


the vanity of the man who would rather ke thought} ta; 
a Gentleman and a Soldier, then one of the lon! ga: 
Robc and a Pleader of Proccſles. an 
However it is very probable he would not have an 
conceal d that part of his lite, could he have found gai 
out any Marſhal of Fraxcethat had been aCounſcllen of: 
of the Parliament of Bowrdaux, as he was : ſince he rib 
is no leſs diligent to Trumper forth himſelf ro har} of 
Cot 


bin Mator of that City, ere he hasfirſt told us y's 
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he ſucceeded Marſhal Byron and reſigw'd it to Mar: 
ſhal Matignon. ; 
But the vanity of this Author is not his worſt 
crime, heis {o tull of ſhamleſs infamy, fo abound- 
ing in Epicurcan and impious Maximes, that 'tis a 
wonder he has bin ſo long ſufter'd to be -publick in 
the world, and that ſo many Perſons of great under- 
ſtanding have taken {o little notice of S venome 
that ſpreads it (clt in all his —_— 

e nced no other proofs to judge of his liberti- 
niſm than his manner of repeating his vices For 
Confeſſing in his Book that he had bin guilty of 
ſeveral Criminal Dilorders,he declares nevertheleſs 
in other parts that he never repentcd of any, and 
that if he were to live over his life again, he would 
again act rhe ſame things. As for ms ſelf; lays he, 

WW 7 would pot dejire in general to be other then 1 am. [ 
MM mehr Condeninmy Univerſal Form; Imight deſire of 
God anentireReformation and toexi uſe my natural In- 
firmities, but I ought not to call this Repentance no 
wore then a di[content that I am not an Angel or Cato. 
My Atitons are regulated and conformable to what I 
am and my Condition and repentance do not troperly 
concern us as to thoſe things that are not tn our Porer. 
It was never tn my thoughts monſter like to tye the 
tayle of a Philop her to the Head and Body of a Projlt- 
gate, nor that the end and remainder of a wretched 
and miſerable life ſhould accuſe and bely the fair, entire, 
and longer part of my days. Were I to lie %em over a- 
gain, I would lie *em as I have don, nor do I complain 
of what 15 paſt, nor do I fear what 15 to come, Hor- 
rible words, and which denote an utter extinStion 
of all thoughts of Religion. Bur well enough be- 
coming him who thus delivers hinuelf in _— 

att. 
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Part. 1 plurge my ſelf headlong ſtupidly into Death, 
as 1nto d julent and ojcure Abyſs ayhuch ſwallows me up 
all at an Inſtant an1 ſtifles me 12 a moment, full of 
powerful ſleep full of Tnſupranys and Indolency ; and in cc 


an other place Death 1s no more then a Quarter of an W 
hours ſuffering, without futwwe Conl-quemce or Harm, W 
and which merus n) paritculay precepts. de 
Now though this Digreſhon icems remote from 
the matter, yer itreturns again where it lefr off, for ra 
this reaſon, 1n regard there is no book that more rig 
intuſcs this cvil cuttom of magnitying a mans ſelf, of m 
making uſcof himiclt and his own thoughts up on or 
all occaſions, and requiring others to do {o too. ge 
Which extrcamly corrupts in us our Reaſn and m: 
Sence.through that vanity which ai\wavs accompanys is. 
theſe aiſcourles: and in others, through that harrcd Id 
Antipatny which they have againſt ir. Therefore no ve 
men are promirrcd to {peak ot themſelves, but Per- dif 
ſons of Eminent vertue who teſtifie by therr manner i 7/ 


of doing it , that they only publiſh their good | oy 
Actions, onely to excite others to praiſe God, or 
for their Edification; and it they alſo make rheir wh 
faults publick, it is only to humble themſelves be- I] pat 
fore men, and ro diſwade?em from the like courſes. Þ uf 
Bur for commo 1 Perſons it is a Rediculous vanity, I} at * 
to inform others ot their perry parts, and an Impu- Þ Tl 
dence delcrving Puniſhment ro diſcover rheir Dilor- Þ fro: 
ders to the world without the lea(t rouch of remorle, © hu! 
ſince it is rhe higheſt excelsof vice neither to bluſh, | cu 
nor be a{ham*d, nor repent of evil aftions ; but rv I or 
diſcourie carclelsly and indiflcrently of their Im- I we 
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pictys, asof orher marters ; wherein properly con- || us t 
laſts the excelle! cy of Montazones Wit. wit] 


VII. We 
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We may diſtinguiſh from malignant and envious 
contradiCtion, another Humor 1.{s milcheivous, but 
which engagesus in the ſame errors of reaſoning, 
which is the Itch of diſputing, which very much 
depraves the undcrſtanding. 

Not that Diſputcs arc to be blam'd in general, 
rather the contrary is to be affirm'd, provided a 
right uſe be madeof *em ; for fo there is nothing, 
more ſerviceable, cither for the diſcoyery of Truth, 
or to convince others. The motion of a wit alro- 
gether buſy*d in the examination of ſome knotty 
matter, is generally too cold and languiſhing. There 
is a certain Ardor requiſite to excite and awaken its 
Ideas, And it trequently comes to pals, that by di- 
yerlity of oppoſition, we diſcover where conſiſts the 
difficulty of perſwaſton , and the obſcurity of the 
Theſis ; which gives us an occaſion to endeayonr to 
OVCTCOME 1t. . 20 

Bur true it is, that as this Exercilc is profitabie, 
when we make a right uſe of it, dilingag'd from 
paſſion ; {o 1t isas dangerous when we make a wrong 

uſe of it, and glory in maintaining an Argument 
at what rate {oever, merely for contradiCtions ſake. 
There being nothing mcre effeCtual to Eloigne us 
from Truth, and plunge us into Fegarics and idle 
humors, then this ſort of humout. Hence we ac- 
cuſtom our {clvecs to ſcek tor realons every where , 
or rather to ſct out: ſelves above reaſon , to which 
we {corn to ſubmit. Which by little and little leads 
us to have nothing certain, and to confound Truth 
with error, looking upon the one ati] the other, as 
equally 
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equally probable. Which is the reaſon , that ir s 


a thing {o rare, that we determin any thing by dil- 
pute, and that it nevcr happens that two Piuloſo- 
phers agree. We have alwavs ſomcrhingto reply, 
and whcrewith to maintain the Combar ; b:cauſc 
it was never their intention to avoid the error, but be- 
ing filent; belicving it lels ignominious ro b2 always 
decciv'd, then to confe's rhemſelyes once mil'ak'n. 
Therefore, unle(s we have accuſtom'd our {clycs 
by long exerciſe to govern our pathions, it is a diſh- 
cult rhing not to looſe the protpet of Truth in 
Diſpurcs, there being nothing that more hcats and 
cxalpctatcs all regulated Aﬀections. 1What Vice do 
they rot awaken, laith a famous Author, being for 
chc moſt part commanded by choler > We are ar 
enmity firſt with the Reaſons and then with the Pal- 


fions. We learn to diſpute mcerly to contradict; 


and while every one contradiCts and is contradicted, 
it happens that the Fruit of diſputc is the Annihi- 
lation of Truth. One gocs into the Faſt, another 
into the Weſl, they looſe the Principal , and wan- 
der in a croud of Incidents; after an hour of Storm 
and Tempeſt, they know not what they feck , one 
is below, another above , another a one fide, ano- 
ther lavs hold of a word and ſimilitudc to carp ar, 
another neither hcars nor underſtands any mor: 
chen that he is oppos'd , and is fo intent upon his 
Race , that neglecting his opponent , he purſucs 
himſelt onlv. Thereare others, who tnding them- 
felves roo weak, fear every thing, refulc all, con- 
found the diſpute at the Begining, or cl{c in the 
midd]: mutinouſlv give over , aficfting a haughty 
col t”1mpt, or ay avoiding ct contention infipidly 
mociclt. | | 

Ancthcr 
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Another , ſo he may hit his Adycrſary , cares 
not how he lays himſelf open to his Opponent. 
Anothcr Counts his wotds, and weighs 'cm tor rea- 
ſons. Another only makes ulc of the advantage 
of his Voice and his Lungs. . And ſome you ſhall 
ſee, that argue againlt chemſclves ; and ſome there 
arc that tire and dunny a.1l the world with long Pre- 
faces and uſclels digrelhons : And others there are 
that Porcupin: themſelves with Reproaches, and 
will quarrel like Datcharer in their drink, to ſhear 
clear of a Pcrfon that preſics too cloſe upon*em ina 
diſpute. Theſe are the ordinary vices of our Dit- 
putants , which arc ingeniouſly deſcrib'd by this 
Writer, who being ignorant of rhe true dignity of 
human Nature , has {ufficiently underſtood the vi- 
ces and corruptions of it, from whence it is cafe 
to judge, how apt theſe contentious difputes are to 
diſorder the mind, unleſs a Man be very wary, net 
only how he falls firſt himlclt into theſe crrors, bur 
alſo how he follows others into the ſame (ſnares, and 
{o to regulate himſelf , that he may be able to ob- 
ſerve the Fegarics of others, withour wandring him- 
ſelf from the end which he propolcs, which is the 
Dilucidation of che Trath. 


VIIE 


There are ſome Perſons, chicfly in the Courts 
of Princes, who, knowing how troubleſome and 
dilpleaſing theſe humours o: contradiction are , 
ſteer a quite contrary courte, which is ro conmend 
and applaud all things indiftereutly. And this is 
that which they call Complatjance ; which is a hu- 
mor more commodious for the gaining of preter- 
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ment, bur alrogether as ruinous to the judgment. 
For as they that.itudy contradiCtion, take always 
for the Truth, the contrary of what 1s ſpoken, the 
Complaiſant, admit for truth whatever you ſay to 
'em, and this cuſtom corrupts, firſt their Diſcourſe, 
and then their Underſtanding, 


Hence Commendations are become ſo common, 


and Praiſe ſo promiſcuouſly bcſtow'd upon all Men, 


that we know not what ro conclude of the Perſons 
applauded. What Preacher is there whom the Ga- 
zet does not extol, for the moſt eloquent of Men, 
and a Raviſher of his Auditory , through the pro- 

foundneſs of his Learning ? I 
ſrious for their Piery. Perry Authors might make 
whole Books of Elogies, which they recave from 
their Friends. So that in this exceſhive Prodigality 
of Fncromiians made with {o little diſcretion , we 
_ but wonder that Men ſhould be ſo covetous 

ot 'em. | ; 

It is impoſſible bur that this confufion in Lan- 
vage, mult breed the ſame confuſton in Under- 
flanding , and that they who accuſtom themſelves 
ro praile every body, muſt accuſtom themſelves al- 
ſo to approve every thing. Bur though the falſity 
ſhould be only in the words and not in the mind, 
vet it ſhould ſerve methinks,to alicnate from ir,thoſc 
that ſincerely love Truth. Ir is nor neceſſary to re- 
prove whatever a Man ſees amiſs. Bur there is a 
neccſhty of not commending what istruly commen- 
dablc ; otherwiſe we throw thoſe that we thus com- 
mend into deluſion : They contribute to deceive 
thoſe, who judge of theſe Perſons by their praiſes ; 
and they wrong thoſe that merit true praiſe , by 
making it common to tholc that deſerve it not ; —w 
| aitly 
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laſtly we deſtroy all Faith of Speech, and confound 
all the Ideas of Words, making *em ceale to be the 
ſigns of our Judgments and our 'T houghts, bur on- 
ly of an outward Civility, which we are willing to 
pay to thoſe we commend. Which is all that is to 
be concluded of ordinary Praites and Comple- 
ments. 


IX. 


Among the ſeveral ways thar (elt-Love plunges 
Men into crror, or rather fixes 'em therein, we 
muſt not forget one, which without doubt is one of 
the Chicteſt and moſt common. Thar is, the en- 
gaging a Mans ſclt ro maintain an opinion, to which 
a Man is urg*d by other conſiderations, then thoſe 
of Truth. For this condition of defending an Ar- 
gument cauſcs {uch a negligence, that we never re- 

ard the reaſons which we make uſe of whether 
they be true or falſe, but whether they may be {er- 
viceable to perſwade what they go about to main- 
tain. To this purpoſe they make uſe of all ſorts 
of Arguments good or bad ; that ſomething may 
be ſaid, to impoſe upon all the world. And ſome- 
times we proceed ſo far , as to utter things which 
we know to be abſolutely talſe, ro the end that the 
may ſerve tro the end which is propoyd. Ot whic 
we ſhall produce ſome examples. 

No intelligent Perſon {uſpeCts thatMortargne ever 
believ*d all the Drearns aud Extravagancics of judi- 
cial Aſtrology. Nevertheleſs when. he thinks it | 
proper to make uſe of 'em, in contempt of Human 
Nature, he produces *em as good Reaſons , her 
we conſider, (avs he, the Domtmon and Power which 
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theſe Bodies have not only over our Lroes, and the con- 
artons of our Fortune, but over our Inclluations them- 
jelve.pull.d formard at the mercy of their Influencies, 
why fhail we deprive *ewr of a Soul, of Life and Dij- 
core? . 


Will he deſtroy the Priviledge that Men have 


over Þcaſts, by rhe Commerce of Spzech > He tell; 
us riviculous Tales, of which he knows the cxtra- 
\ agancv as well as any man , and yet trom thence 
draws more ridiculous Conclutftons. There are ſome, 
{aid he , that hive boaſted therr unterſtan 1tng th: 
I anguage of. Beaſts, as Apollonius, T hyancus, Mc- 
lampus, T'yrelias, T halcs ; ard ſince, as fome Coſ- 
mographers aff rm , there are Nattons that arhnwwleas 
a Dog for their Ktwe, they muſt of neceſſity nnderſtan; 
his Barksigs, and interpret his geſitculatrons. 

From this reaſon we may conclude, that when 
Caligu/a made his Horſe Conſul, there was a ne- 
cc:hry tor his Officers to underſtand rhe Orders 
' which he gave in the exerciſe of his charge. Bur 
we wrong Mntargne, to accule him of this bad con- 
iequence. His deſign was not to ſpeak rationally , 
but to make a contuly'd ColleCtion of - what could 
be ſaid againſt Men ; which however is a vice alto- 
gether coutrary to the Equity of Reafon, and thc 
Candor of Ingcauty. 

As inſufferable is another Argument of the ſame 
Author, upon the Subject of the Hcarhen Sourt!:- 
favers. Of all the Predifttous of trmes paſs'd, t!: 
mnt ancient an the moſt certain were thoſe mhith wes. 
taken froz the flight of Birds. We have nothin; 
exmparable ta it, nar ſo admurable. But this regu 
and orderly motion of the wing. from whence they dren 
th: knowledge of fut weConſerunces,m[t he rondufted by 
102 
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ſeame excellent means , to ſo nble an operation. But © 


to aſcribe this w:ndrful effet?, without the conſent, 


underſtanding and diſcorrje of Ir, by whom 1t 1s 


producd, to the Laws of Nature is a madneſs , ani 
the op1nton 1s evidently falſe. Z 


. * 


Is it nor a very plealatit thing to ſee a Man, who 
believes nothing to be evidently trac, or evidently 
falſe, in a Treatiſe expreſly compols'd to eſtabliſh 
Pyrroniſm, and to deſtroy evidence and certainty , 
{crioufly expoling theſe raving fancies , for certain 
truths, and condemning the oppoſite opinion for eyi- 
dently falſe > Bur he only laughs at us,when he prat- 
tles in this manner, and is inexcuſable for impoſing 
thus upon his Readers , obtruding things upon %**m\ 
which he does nor believe himlclf , and which it 
were a folly to believe. | 

He was without doubt as good a Philoſopher as 
Virgil, vet did not he aſcribe to the Intelle& of 
Birds, thoſe regular alterations which we lec in their 
Motions according to the various Conſtitution of 
the Air, from whence we make ConjeCtures con- 
cerning the future temper of the Sky, as may ap- 
pear by the following verſes in his Georgrcs. 


Non eq ndem credo, gia fit droimtus illes 
Ingen'um, ant rerum fato prudentia major ; 
Verum 1 tempeſtas, & Cxlt mot tls Aer 
Mutawvere vias, Q jugtter hundus auſtrts 
Denſat erantg ie rara modo; 4 que deja relaxat. 
Vertuntur ſpectes aimorum, ut corpora motus 
Nunc hos, nun. altos, dun nila ventus egebat 
Conciptant, hire ille avium conſentus 11 agrts 

Et lete pecules, & ovanties gutture corui, 
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Bur tor the avoiding theſe whimſeys, when they 
are ſpontancousa little ingenuity {uftices. The molt 
common and molt dangerous are thoſe, which we 
take no heed of , becauic our prejudic'd obligation 
to detend an opinion,diſturbs the 11ght of the mind, 
and caules it to take for truth, whatever ſcrves for 
that end ; and the only cure tor this diſtemper is, 
to have no other cnds but the dilcovery ot truth it 
{clf , and diligently to examin the realons them- 
telycs, that fo the vbligation may not impoſe upon 
Us. 


Of falſe reaſonings that ariſe frm the objefts then: 
pe OI 
OT. L, 


We have alrcadv ob(cry*d, that we mult not (c- 
parate the internal cauſes of errors, from thoſe 
which are deriv?d from Objctts, which we may call 
extzrior 11 regard the falle appearance of Objects, 
can never thraw us into error , if the will did not 
precipitate the underſianding to judge raſhly, bc- 
forc the Truth of the thing Be ſulfciently clcar. 

Burt becaulc ir cannot exerciſe this. authoriry in 
things entirely evident, it is viſible that the obl{cu- 
riry o: {:ibjects contributes much thereto, and ma- 
ny times there arc accidents, where the paſſion that 
carries us to realon amils, is hardly to be perceiv?d, 


and rheretorc it is of great importance to confider 


|-paratelv the tallacies that ariſe cheifly from the 
Lame tnitigs. 


I. 


It is a fallacious and impious opinion, that Truth 


io 
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lo nearly reſembles Falſhood , and -Vertue Vice, 
that it is impollible ro diſcern 'em. Bur it is no leſs 
truc, that in moſt things there is a mixture of Er- 
ror and Truth, of Vice and Verrue, of PerfeQi- 
on and Imperfection ; and that this mixture is one 
of the moſt ulual ſources of falſe judgments among 
Men. | 

Through this deccirful mixture it is, that the 
good qualities of Perions, for whom we have a re- 
{pe&t, cauſes us to approve their defetts ; and the 

eftes. of thole for whom we have no kindneſs, 
cauſe us to condemn their vertues, in regard we do 
not con{ider, that perſons the moſt depray'd, are 
not fo in every thing, and that God leaves ſome 
Imperfections in the moit vertuous ; which being 
the remains of human Infirmity, ought not to be 
the objec of our imitation nor cltcem. 

Therefore Juſtice and Reaſon require, that in all 
things where therc is this intermixture of good and 
evil, that we thould make a diſtinction, and ir is 
in this judicious ſeparation, that the exactneſs of 
our inSefiading appears. By vertue of this, the 
Fathers of the Church have extracted our of the 
Vritings of the Hearhens, thole excellent things in 
reference to manners , and thar Sr. Auſtzz has not 
(crupl'd to borrow trom a Dyzatiſt Heretic, ſeven 
Rules for the underſtanding of Scripture. 

Theretorc reaſon obliges us, when it is in our 
Power, to make this Diſtinction. Bur becauſe we 
have not always leifure ro examine particularly, 
what there isof good or ill in every thing, it is bur 
juſt upon {ſuch occations , to give 'em the name 
which they deſerve, and which agrees with their 
moſt conliderable part. Thus we ought ro fay a 


Mat 
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Man is a good Philoſopher, when he uſually reafons 
well; _ that a Book is good, when there is much 
morc init of truth then falthood. 

There is alfo another thins wherein Men are 
greatly deceived when they make general Judgment; 
of things. For oitimes they only blame or eſteem 
ſuch things which are moſt tuperhcial and accefory; 
cheir want of Ulnderſtanding not permitting em to 
penerrate the principal Matrer, as not being ſo ob- 
vious to the Sence. 

Thus altho» they who have $kill in Pamting, 
eſteem infiairelv more the delign then the colours or 
curighty of Painrng, yertthe Ignorant are more ra- 
ken with a Painting,whole coloars are brisk and Jive- 
ly, then wich a cloudy Pencil tho the deſign be never 
to Incomparable. 

We muſt acknowledg however that falſe Judg- 
ments arenot {o trequentin Arts; becauſe the Teno- 


rant more eaſily comply with the Judgment of 


choſe that are Skillful. Bur thev are frequent in ſuch 
things where the People rake a Priviledg to judg, as 
of Eloquence. 

For example, wecall a Preacher Eloquent,when 
his Cadencics are juſt, and that he makes uſe of no 
bad words. Upon which ſcore, Monſicur Vauglzs 
affirm'd that one bad word docs a Preacher or a 

lcader at the Bar more Injury then a bad Argu- 
ment. For it isto be bzliev*d rhar he relates a mat- 
ter of Fa, not an opinion of his own Authoriſing, 
it being certain that there are Perſons who judg at- 
rer this manner ; tho' it be as ccrtain on the orher 
{idethar here is rorhing morc remote from Truth 
then theſe forts of Judgments. For puriry of Lan- 
guage, and number of Figures in an Orator are 
no 
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no other in Eloquence, then the ſhadows ot Colour- 
ing in Painting ; that is to ſay that it is only the 
lower and material part; the principal de- 
{182 of Oratory being ro concave things {trongly 
and clearly inthe Miad, and being conceiv*d to ex- 
preis*'em in {uch a manuer, that they . may imprint 
in the Breaſts of the Hearers a clear and lively I- 
mage of the things exprels'd,. which not only re- 
prelent the things barely as they are, but x 4 the 
Motions and aticCtions with which rhey are con- 
ceiv'd. And thisis that which may be found in per- 
tonsnor {0 _ in ſorting their words, and ad- 
juſting rheir Figures 3 but is rarely {ecn 

thoſe who are over-curious in ftreining theix wor 
and limilicudes; for that ſame curiofiry calls oft 
their minds from the con(ideration of Realties, and 
weakens the vigour of our thoughts, as Painters 
obſcrve, that they whoare excellent tor Colouring, 
are ſeldom good Deſigners; che mind not being ca- 
pable to {tudy two thingsat once, and the one di- 


{turbing and hindring the orher. 


And indecd we may lay in general that the moſt 


part of the World judgcs of things by the outward 


appcarance ; for there are hardly any 


trate the inl1ide and bottom: of things. The ule 


of all Judgment is the Title, and woe be to them 
whoſe Title diſpleafes. Be a Man a Learned, as 
Prudent, as per{picatious as hc pleates, it he fal- 
ter in his Language, and docs not an{wer accurate- 
ly toan officions Complement, he is undone for the 
whole Remainder of his Lite , and condemn'd to 
live deſpiſed among the Vulgar. Tis no grear 
matte” to- want due Prailc; but the greateſt thing 
is t9 inſiſt upon theſe prejudices, and to _ no 
arther 
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fxrther then the back of chings; and this is that 
we ſhould endeavour to avoid. 


I | 


Among the cauſes that engage us in Error, 
through a falſe Luſtre that hinders us trom diſcern- 
ing it, we may juſtly reckon a certain pompous and 
Magnificent fort of Eloquence, which C:cero calls a- 
bounding in ſounding words and copious Sentences. 
For it is a wonderful thing how falſe Reaſoning 
ſteals away our aſſent with a Period that tickles the 
Ear, or a {urprizing Figure rhat (ers all the Hearers 
a Fazing. | 

Theſe Embelliſhments not only rob us of the 
Proſpett of thoſe Falſhoods which are intermix?d 
in diſcourſe, bur inſen{tbly allure us to others, be- 
cauſe they ſeem neceſlary for the more curious Com- 
poſure of the Period or Figure. $o that when we 
{ee an Orator _ a long Gradation, or an Anti- 
theſis of {ſeveral Members, we ought to ſtand upon 
our Guards ; for it rarely happens that he gets quir 
of *em, without wreſting and ſcrewing the Truth , 
to make it conformable to this Figure. He orders 
the ſame truth as they do Stones in a Building, or 
the materials for a Starue, he cuts and extends it, 
fore-ſhortens ir, and diſguiſes it to make it fit for the 
place which he deſigns it,in his vain piece of Work- 
manſhipand ſtru&ture of words. 

How manv falſe thoughts has the deſire of main- 
taining a nicery produc'd > How many Lies has the 
Law of Rhime begot: The great affeftation romake 
uſe of none bur Crceronan words, and that which 
they call pure Latin ; of how many abſurdiries has 

it 
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it made ſeveral 7talzan Authors guilty > Who would 
not laugh to hear Bebo cry that the Pope was E- 
leftcd by the favour of the Immortal Gods ? Deo- 
rum Immortaltum beneficits. There arc allo certain 
Poers that Imagine ir ro be efſcntial to Poetry, 
to introduce the Pagan Divinitics into their Po- 
emsz and thus 2 certain German Poet, being de- 
ſervedly reprov'd by Picus Miran1ula,tor having in- 
troduc'd into a Poem which he made of the Wars 
of the Chriſtians,all the Pagan Divinities,and inter- 
mix*d Apollo, Diana and Mercury with the Pope, 
the Empcror and the EleEtors, maintains that had 
henot ſo done,he had beenno Poct;and ro prove his 
aſſerrion alledges for a ſtrange Reaſon, that the ver- 
ſes of Heſiod, Homer and Virgil , are full of the 
Names and Fables of the Gods. Whence he con- 
cludes it lawtul for him todo the ſame. 
Theſe falſe arguments arc imperceptible to thoſe 
that make*em, and deceive them firſt of all. They 
» Þ arc dizzicd with the ſound of words; and the Luſter 
. of their Figuredazles*cm, and thepomp of certain 
1 words allures'em unawares to thoughts ſo vain and 
t Kfrivolous,that if they did but make any reflexion up- 
: + 'em, they would certainly refe&t %*em them- 
+4 CLVCS. 
Is it credible that a Writer of this age ſhould be 


t, oin Love with the word Yeftal, as to uſe it in an 
1c {Argument to perſwade a young Lady not to be a- 
k- Wam'd ro learn the Latin Tongue, telling her thar 


e need not be aſhanvd to ſpeak a Language which 
he Veſtals ſpoke. For had he weigh*d the force 
he It his Argument, he could nor bur have appre- 
ke {ended that he might as well have told the Lady, 
ich Pat the needed not be aſham'd to ſpeak a Language, 


AS which 
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which all the Rowan Carteſ.:n; ſpoke, who were far 
more numerous thenthe Veſtalls ; or that ſhe needed 
not to bc aſham'd ro ſpeak any other Language 
then that ot her own Country, fince the Veſtal; 
{pake no other. All theſe Arguments that f1gni- 
ty nothing, arc as good as any that Author 
brings ; and rhetruth is, the eſtas can do him no 
Service to jultitv or conderm ſuch young Ladies 
that leam Latin. | 

Such taite Reafonings as rhele which we meet 


with frequently in the writings of fuch Authors as 


aftect Eloquenee, make it appcar how much it con- 


cerns thote pertons that ſpeak or write, ro keep cloſe 
to thar excellent Rule, that there is nothing [owe] 
but what is ir #" ; which would prune off an infinite 
number of talfe thoughts, and vain Embelliſhments; 
from their \Vrigpgs. True it is thar thisexattne'; 
readers the iti te 0c is Pompors, and more Barren; 
bur it renders it more lively, more ferious, more 
cicar, and more becomming a candid Ingenuity : 
It makcs a deeper Imprethon, and more durablc. 
Whereas that which ariſes from Periods adjufted, 
is fo ftuperhcial, that ic vaniſhes almoſt as foon as 
the Periods are hcard. 


FIL 


There is anorher fault very frequent among Mer, 
to judg rathivy of the Actions and Intentions of ©0- 
thers, which is cccafioned by a falſe Reaſoning, 
by means of which, not difccrning all the cautc 
thatmay produce {ome cttect, we atrribute the eff: 
preciſely to one cauſe, whery it may have beenpro- 
ducd bv levcral ochers. Or elſe we ſupoſe that 
caul: 


lav 
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cauſe, which by accident has one cttect at-one time, 
as being joir?d ro ſeveral Circumſtances, ought ro 
have the fame Effect ar other times. 

Suppole fome Learned man be of the ſame opi- 
nion with a Heretic in ſome matter alrogerher di- 
{tinct trom things controverted in Relivion; preſent- 
ly come malicious Adverſary will conclude, that he 
has a kindnels tor Heretics; but he may conclude 
raſhly and malicioutly, becauſe chat perhaps only 
Realon and T ruth conbrm him in his Opinion. 
_ lome Writer ſhould vehemently inveigh 
againft any opinion that he thinks dangerous ; ſome 
will _ him ot hatred and Animoſity againſt 
the Author that maintain'd it , but unjuſtly and 
raſhly ; in regard this vehemence may, ariſe from 
Zcal tor I ruth, as well as trom hatred againſt che 
Perſons. fs 

Suppoſe a Man be a triend to a wicked Perſon; 
ſome preſently will corclude him to be an accom- 
plice with the ocher in hisCrimes.; which does not 
tpllow, ſince he may be ignorant of *cm; ar leaſt 
hc may never have giv*n his conſene. 

Some Perſon wav have faiPd in paving that re- 
(pet which he oughttohave done where it was duc. 
This Man, crv they, is proud and Infolent ; when 
perhaps it may be oulv Inadvertcucy, or - bare for- 
ecttulneſs. 

All exteriour thingsare only equivocal ſigns, that 
is to ſay, ſuch as may {tgnihe ſeveral things, and 
therefore it will be = Lug himrto determine this 
1191 to any particular thing, without ſome particu- 
lar Reafon. Silence is ſometimes a fien of Mo- 
delty and Judgment, ſometimes of a Brute. De- 
lay and Helitarion fometimes denotes Prudence , 
Lome- 
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{omcrimcs dulnels of Mind. Change is ſometimes 
a lign of Inconſtancy, ſomerimcs ot Sinceriry. So 
that it is a point of ill-realoning to conclude a Man 
inconſtant, mcerly ecards he has chang'd his Opi- 
nion, tor he may have reaſon fo todo. 


IV, 
Falſe InduRions by which we draw from general 
Propolitions particular Experiments, are one of 
the molt common Sources of talſe Reaſoning a- 
mong Men. We nred not above three or tour 
Exampl:s to form an Axiom, and common Place 
of which we may afterwards make ule as of a Prin- 
ciple ro decide all things. 

There are many Diteaſes that are conceal'd from 
the moſt able Phytitians, fo that Remedies are ma 
ny times of little Efficacy. From hence ſome Her- 
ſpurs conclude, that Phytic is altogether unprokta- 
ble, and all Phytitians no better then Mountc- 
banks. 

There are ſome Woman wanton and unchaſt. 
This is cnough tor thole that arejealons to have an 
ill opinion of thole that arc chaſt ard honeſt, 
and for licentious Authors to condemn all in genc- 
ral. 

There are ſome Perſons that conceal great vices 
- under a ſhew of Pictv ; from whence Li4ertines con- 
clude that all Devotion is Hipocriſy. 

Thereare {ome things kae and conceal*d, and 
we are {ometimes grofly miſtaken ; rherefore ſay 


the ancient and new Pyrrhonians, all thingsare ob- 
{cure and uncerrain, and we cannot certainly di- 
cern tke tr. th from taiſhood. 


T here 
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Thereis an inequality among the actions of ſome 


* Men; this is ſufficient to frame a common Place, 


out of which no Man ſhall be excepted. Reaſon, ſay 
they, zs ſo defettiwe, and ſo blind, that what thines 
are accompled moſt clear, are yet to Reaſon of ſcure ; 
Eaſy and Difficult are the ſame things, all Sub es e- 
qually, and Nature in general,diſavors its JF urisdict- 
on. We think of nnthing that we have a Will to, but 
at the ery Inſtant we have a Will to it ; and we will 
nothing freely, nothing abſolutely. nothing conſtantly. 
The greateſt part of the World pronounce the 
Vertues and Vices of others only in general and 
Hyperbolical Terms. Out of which particular 
they infer Habit ; out of three or four defaults 


. Cuſtom. That which happens once a Month, or 


once a Year happens every day, every hour, every 
moment in the Diſcourſe of Men. Solittle care do 
they take in their Words, and the Bounds of Veri- 
ry and Juſtice. 


) 


'Tis a piece of Weakneſs and Injuſtice, often 
condemn'd and little avoided, tro Judg of Counſels 
by events, and to render guilty of all the bad enſu- 
ing Conſequences, thoſe who haveraken a prudent 
Reſolution according to all the Circumſtances which 
they could foreſce ; cicher through the bare chance 
or malice of thoſe that croſy'd *em, or through 
ſome other Accidents which they could not pothibly 
toreſcc. 

Men not only live to be as fortunate as wile, but 
they make no di e between fortunate and wile, 
nor between unfortunate A wicked. jThis diſtinCti- 

on 


on they look upon as too nice. We are ingeniousto 
find out the detets that we believe 10n'd our 
bad ſucceſs. And like Aſtrologers when they arc 
certain of an Accident, fail not ro figd our the A(- 
pett of the Star that produc'd it. In like manner 
after Calamitics and Misfortunes, we never fail to 
paſs our Cenſures upon the Perſon, thathe deſerv'd 
'em by his Imprudence. He did not lucceed, there- 
forc he was in the wrong. Thus they reaſon in the 
World, and thus they have always reaſor'd; be- 


caule rhe Judgments of Men have always wanted 


the guidance of Equity, and for that not knowing 
the true Cauſes of things, they ſubftirute others ac- 
cording to the Events, extolling the ſucceſsful, and 
condemning the Unfortunate. 


VI. 


Burt therc is no ſo ſort of falſe Reaſoning more 
frequent then when we judg rafhly of the Truth, 
by vertuc of ſuch an Authority which is not ſufficient 
” aſſure m; or when I _ A _ » 
things by the manner of their being Fropounded. 
The i call'd a Sophiſm of Authority, the other 
a Sophilſm of the Manxer. 

That we may underſtand how noquendy wo fall 
into theſe Sophiſms we need only conſider, that 
the molt part of Men never belieye one opinion 
more then another, upon ſolid and cflcntial Rea- 
ſons, which would difplay the T ruth,bur upon cer- 
tain outward marks, whichare more agrceable,or at 
leaſt ſcem more agreeable to Truth then Falſhood. 

The reaſon is, thar the internal yerity of things 
lies frequently conceal'd; that the Underſt neſags 

| © 
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of Men are weak and dark, full of Clouds and 
falſe' Lights, whereas the external marks are clear 
and perceptible. So that Men being more eaſily 
inclin*d to whar is moſt facile,they always take that 
fide where they {ce the external marks thar are ca- 
fily diſcernable. : 

They may be reduc'd to two principal Heads , 
the Authority of the Propounder, and the man- 
ner of P ding. And theſe t wo ways are fo 
powerful, that they draw after ?em the Afent of 
almoſt all underſtandings. 

And therefore God who defign'd, that the cer- 
train knowledge of the or pn of Faith, might 
be acquir'd by the meanelt capacities, among the 
Faithful, vouchſafd to condeſcend to the Infirmity 
of Human Underſtandings, whichi he would not 
therefore have depend upon a particular ecxamina- 
tion of the points, which are propos'd to us to be- 
liee,bur has given us,for a certain Rule, ithe' Autho- 
rity oftheUnvierſalChurch,which is thePropoſer of 
cheſe Artides ; which being clear and undoubtcd , 
retreives our underſtandings from that Laberynth , 
where particular diſcuſſions of Myſteries, would of 
neceſity engage it. 

Therefore 1n matters of Faith, the authoriry of 
the Univerſal Church is entirely deciſive ; and {o 
far it is from being ſubjcf ro error , that we neyer 
fall into error, but when we wander trom its aucho- 
rity, and refuſe to ſubmitro 1t. 

"We alſo draw convincing Arguments in mattets 
of _ on, from the warner of their being pro- 

ded. 

"For example, when we find that for theſe many 


Apes of the Church, eſpecially in theſe latter ages, 
K 2 that 
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that ſo many perſons have endeayour'd to eſtabliſh 
their opinions by Fire and Sword, when we have 
lecn *em arm'd avainſt the Church with Schiſm, a- 
gainſt che Temporal Magiſtrate, with Rebellion ; 
when we have (cen People without ordinary Mit 
ſion, without Miracles, without any marks of Pic- 
tv, bur rather with ſenſible marks of Impierty, un- 
dertake to change the Faith and Diſcipline of the 
Church, ſucha crimiral manner of pr ing is 
more then ſufficient, to caulc all rati Perſons to 
rejeft the thing propounded , and to prevent the 
meancr ſort from lifening to ſuch Arguments. 

But in thingsthe knowledge of which is not abſo- 
lutely neccſſary,and where has left wm Man 
to his own particular realon, Authority and Man- 
nc cf propounding, ſerve only to engage ſeycral 
Pcrſors in judgment contrary to the Truth. 

We do not undertake here to give Laws and 
preſcribe Rules and precile Limits of that reſpe*t 
which we owe to Authority in Human Things ; 
but ro mark out ſome groſs miſtakes that are com- 
mitted, rouching this matter. | 

Sometimes we only regard the number of Te- 
ſtimonies, not conſidering whether number be the 
moſt probable Argument that we have found out 
re Truth. For as an Author of this age has ob- 
{ery'd in diffcult things, Truth dilcovers it ſelf to 
one, ſooner then to many. Therefore this is no 
good Conſequence ; T his opinion is upheld by a 
great number of Philoſophers, therctore it is true. 

Somcrimes we are perlwaded by certain qualities 
and endowments of Men, which have no coherence 


with the truth of things which are diſcourg?d of. 


I lws there are a great number of People that be- 


licye 
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licye without any ocher examination, thoſe that 
are more aged and haye more expcricnce ; tho 
the things belicy?d, neither d upon age nor 
experience, bur the acuteneſs of underſlanding. 
 Piery, Wiſdom, Moderation arc withour doubt 
ons the moſt to he eſteem'd inthe world., and 
there is a great Authority duc to ſuch perſons, in 
things that depend upon Piety , Sinccrity, and an 
Illumination from God , uu bly more particu- 
larly conferr'd upon thoſe that ſerve him moſt pure- 
ly. Bur there are an infinite number of things that 
only depend upon human Intelle&, human Experi- 
<>cc, and human Penetration. In which things 
they who have the greateſt advantages cf wit an: 
ſudy, merit more belicf then others. © Neverthe- 
leſs the contrary often happens, and moſt Mcn think 
ir moſt ſale to follow in the ſame, the opinion of the 
greateſt number. 

Which comes to paſs in part from hence, that 
theſe advantages of wit are not fo conſpicuous, as 
the exterior Regularity, which appcars in Perions 
of ka and paryy for that Men never care to 
make diſtinftions. T heſe diſtinftions confound cm; 
o that they will have all or nothing. It they 
zive credit to any Perſon in {ome things , they 
believe him in all things ; it they give no crc- 
dit to another Man, they belicve him in nothing, 
They love thoſe ways that are ſhort , deciſive 
and compendious. Bur this humour , gh u- 
ual, is contrary to reaſon ; which ſhews us, that 
the ſame Perſons do not merit belict in all things, 
becauſe they are not eminent in all things, and thar 
itis a deprav'd mode of concluding. 'T his is a 
gave perſon, therefore he is intelligent and learned 
in all things. K 3 True 
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True it is that there arc ſum pardonable errors, 
fuch as are thoſe, when we pvc a grcatcr Reſpect, 
to the Opinions of thoſe whom we eſteem to be 
men of Credit. - Bur there is one delution, much 
more abſurd in it (elf, and which is nevertheleſs ve- 
ry frequent ; which is to believe that a Man ſpeaks 
Truth, becauſe he is a Perſon of Quality, Rich, 
and advanc*d in Dignity. | | | 

Not that any Perfon exprelly makes theſe con- 
clufions , He has a Hutidred Thouſand Livers a 
year, therefore he is wife. He is nobly delcend- 
ed , therefore we muſt believe what he lays ro be 
true. Such a one is a Perſon of no Eſtate ; there- 
forc he is in the wrong, Yer ſomething like this 
prevails in the minds of the moſt parr of the world, 
and which carries away their judgments, without 
anv other contideration. 

Let the ſame thing be propos'd by a Perſon of 
| qualiry, and a Man of mean condition, they will 
| approve what the Perſon of Quality utters, when 
| they will not vouchſafe to hear what the other of- 
icrs. The Scripture inſtruts us, touching this hu- 
mour of Men, perfectly repreſenting it to vs in the 
Book of F-cleſiaſticus. When the Rs þ Mays ſpeaks 
a?! Men are ſilezt , and extol his wor 1s to the Clouds : 
'f a paor Map ſpeaks, they cry who ts that ? 

Certain it is, that complacency and flattery have 

a orcat ſharc in the approbation which is given to 


which oft-times they draw tothemſelves by a certain 


the ations and words of Perſons of Quality, and. 
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external Grace, and manner of Behaviour, noble, 
free and natural. Which is ſomcrimes {o peculiar to 
themſelves,that it is hardly to be imitated by thoſe 
who are of a low and mean Birth. Bur as certain it is, 
that there arc alſo ſcycral , who approve all that 


great Men ſay and do, out of an inward proneneſs 
of Spirit, which bows under the burden cf Gran- 


deur, and. which has nor a ſight ſtrong cnough to _ 


abide irs Luſter ; and that the exterior Pomp which 
environs thoſe great Men, impoſes not a little, and 
makes {ome impreſſion upon the more prudent ſort. 
The reaſon of this deception, proceeds from the 
Corruption of the Heart of , who having a 
burning paſſion for honour and pleaſure, neceſſari- 
ly concaves a greavlove for Wealth and Riches, 
and thoſe other qualities whereby they acquire both 
teaſures and honour. Now the Love which they 
ve for all theſe things that the World admircs, 

is the reaſon that they are eſteend happy who en- 
joy *em z and judging them happy , they place 
thoſe Perſons above themſelves, and look upon *'em 
as eminent and exalted. Which cuſtom inſenſibly 
on from the conſideration of their Fortuncs, to 
che conſideration of their Minds. Men do not u- 
fually do things by halves. And therefore they 
give the Rich and Potent a Soul as exalted, asthcir 
conditions and this is the reaſon of that great cre- 


dit, which they meer with in all Afairs, that they 


e, | 
Bur this deluſion is much more prevalent in the 
great ones themiclves, who are not carctul to cor- 
ret that impreſſion, which their tortune naturally 
makes in their minds, as well as in the minds of 
their Inferiors. For there arc few of 'em , with 
E 4 whom 
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whom Riches and Dignitys have not the weight of 
Reaſon, and who do not belicye that their opini- 
ons and judgments are ſuperior to the judgments ot 
thoſe that are beneath *'em. They cannot brook 
that Perſongwhom rhey.look upon with contempt, 
ſhould pretend to have fo much reaſon and judg- 
ment as they. And this is that which makes *&m 
ſo impatient of rhe leaſt contradiCtion: 

This proceeds from the lame ſource, thar is, 
from the falſe Ideas,which they have of their Grar- 
deur, their Nobility and their Wealth. Whereas 
they ſhould conſider *em, as things entirely Stran- 

s to their Berne; and which are no grounds for 
| . was to believe, but that they are <qual to all the 

reſt of Mankind, both in Body and Soul , bur that 
their judgments are as weak , and as apt to be de- 
ceiv'd, as the judgments of other Men. They in- 
corporate, as it were intheir Effence, all theſe qua- 
lities of Great, Noble, Rich, Maſter, Lord, Prince; 
they magnifie their 1dea, and never repreſent them- 
ſelves to themſelves, withour all their Titles, and all 
their T rain of ſplendor. 

They accuſtom themſelves from their Cradles, 
to look upon themſelves as diſtinE&t from the reſt of 
human Race: Their Imaginarions never intermix 
with the common crowd of Mcn. They are al- 
wavs Counts or Daxs in their own Eyes , never mecr 
Morrals ; and ſo they cut a Soul and a Judgment 
according to the Propoſition of their Fortune. An 
bzlicve therfiſelves no leſs above others in their Un- 
der{tanding, then they towre aboye **m in Wealth 


and Dignity. 
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The Folly of Men is ſuch, that there is nothing 
of which they do not make uſe to aggrandize the 
Idea , which they have of themſelves. A ſump- 
twous Houſe, a ng. mama habit, and a grear Per- 
riwigg makes him himſelf morelearncd then 
cthers; and if wc take a nearer obſervation , we 
ſhall find , that ſome believe themſelves wilcr a 
Horſeback or in a Coach, then a Foot. 

"Tis an cafic thing to perſwade the world , that 
there is nothing more ridiculous then thoſe judg- 
ments ; 'bur it is a difficult thing to exempt >em from 
the {ecret Impreſſion , which theſe exterior things, 
make in the mind. All that can be done, is to ac- 
cuſtom our ſelves as much as in us lies, notto give 
any Authority to any of theſe qualities that do nor 
contribute ro - the finding out of Truth : Nor to 
them neither, farther then as they contribute effe- 
Etively. Age , Knowledge , Study , Experience , 
Wit, Vivacity, Moderation, Accurateneſs, Labour 
ſerve to find out the Truth of things conceal'd, and 
ſo far theſe qualities deſcrve to be reſpe&ted. Bur 
they arc diligently to be W__ and afterwards to 
be _— with contrary eaſons. For from a- 
ny of theſe things in particular, there is nothing to 
be concluded of certainty ; fince there are falſe opi- 
nions that have been approv*'d by Perſons of great 
witagd endow'd with the greateſt part of theſe good 
qQUAUTICS: 


VII | 
There is yer ſomething more deceitful in the ſur- 


prizes which ariſe from the manner. For we are 
naturally enclin'd to believe that Man has —_— , 
who 
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who ſpeaks with a Grace, fluently, with gravity , 
with moderation, and {weetnels, and to believe that 
Perſon in the wrong that ſpeaks raſhly, paſſonate- 
ly, inve&ively, and with preſumption in his aCtions 
and his words. 

Nevertheleſs, it we judge not to the bottom of 
things, but by theſe exreriour and ſenſible man- 


ncrs, it is impoſlible but that we mult be often de-. 


ceiy'd. For there areſomme Perſons that utter their 
tollies gravely and modeſtly, and others o'the con- 
trary, who being naturally brisk and airy, or leſs 

vern'd by ſome paſlion that appears in their Ge- 

res and Words, have no leſs truth however on 
their fide. There are ſome Men of mean and ſu- 
perficial capacities, who having been bred at Court, 
where they more diligently ſtudy and le che 
Art of Complacency, then in other places, have 
acquir'd manners that are very anorng + under 
which they make paſs for currant many falſc judg- 
ments, while others not having thoſe ourward cm- 
belliſhments, ceaſe not however to have large Intel- 
les, and ſolid at the bottom. There are ſome 
who ſpeak better then they think, and others who 
think berrer then they ſpeak. And therefore rca- 
{on requires, that they who are capable ſo to do, 
ſhould not judee by cxrerior appearances, bur al- 
ways {ubmit ro Frath, not only when it is propos'd 
after theſe harſh and unpleaſing, bur alſo when ir is 
incrmix'd with innumerable falfitics. For the ſame 
Perſon may ſpeak Trurh in one thing, and falſe in 
another ; be right in this, in that wrong. 

We arc then to conſider every thing apart, that 
is, we muſt judge of the manner by the manner, of 
the thing by the Thing; not of the thing by the 
manner 
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. manner, nor of the manner by the thing: It a Man 
ſpeak pallionately, he isro be blanyd, bur to be ap- 
lauded, it he ſpeak truth. On the orher fide a 
Man is to be commended for {peaking prudently 
nd modcrately, but to be blam'd it he utter fall- 
1 . 

Bur great care is to be taken, leaſt we conclude 
any thing to be true or talſe, becauſe it is propogd 
after {uch or ſuch a manner. Ir is bur jult alto, that 
they who defire to periwade others into a belict of 
lome Truth which they have found out, ſhould en- 
dcavour ro cloath it in the moſt graceful form, 
which is molt proper to cauſe ir to be approvd,and 
to avoid thole irkfome manners that only ferve to 
alicnate the mind. £6 

We muſt alſo remember, thar when we intend 
to perſwade, 'tis not of ſo much importance to 
{pcak Truth ; but thar it is of the greateſt impor- 
tance when we {pake Truth , to {peak only thoſe 
things that arc — to make T ruth deleCtable. 

They that honour ruth, will not diſhonour ic,by 
covcring it over wich thelcomtaminarions of falſhood. 
And if they lovyeit fincerely,they oughe not to draw 
upon it, the hatred and averſion of Men, 'by deli- 
vering it in a manner ungrateful. This is the grea- 
reſt precept of Rhetorec, therefore the more uſetu]; 
becaulc it {erves to regulate the Soul as well as our 
words. For though they be two difterent things, 
to be wrong in the manner, and Thing, neverthe- 
leſs the Vices of the #ranxy arc more pernicions 
then the vices of the Thing. 

And indeed all thoſe fiery, infolent, bitter, opi- 
niated paſſhonared manners, proceed from ſome [r- 
regularity of che mind, which is many times _ 
then 
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then the defett of intelleft and knowledge which we 
reprove in others, and it is always unjuſt ro think to 
perſwade Men in that manner. For it is juſt that th 
ſhould ſubmit to truch wnen they know it, but iris 
unjuſt that they ſhould exaft from others, to hold 
that for Trnth which we believe, upon the lole (core 
of our Authority. Yer this 1s that which they do, 
when they —_— Truth after thoſe unpleaſant 
manners. For the Air of the Diſcourſe centers our 
minds together with the Reaſons. The mind be- 
ing more quick to perceive that Air, then to appre- 
hend the (olidi the Proofs, which many time; 
they underſtand nct at all. Now the Air of the 
Diſcourſe being thus ſeperated from the Proofs, de. 
notes only the Authority which he that ſprcaks at- 
tributes to himſelf. So that if he be cager and im- 
perious, he alicnates the minds of his auditors ; be- 
caule it ſeems, as if he would carry by his Autho- 
rity and a kind of Tyranny, what he ought to ob- 
tain by reaſon and periwaſion. 

This Injuſtice is much greater, when ir makes uſc 
of theſe diſpleaſing manners, to combat and over- 
throw opinions commonly receiv*'d. For the rea- 
ſon of a particular Perſon, may bepreferr'd before 
that of ſeveral, when it is moſt in the right, but no 
private Perſon ought to pretend his Authority to bc 
more prevalent then the judgment of all others. 

/ $0 that not only Modeſty and Prudence, bur Ju- 
ſlice it (elf, obliges us to an humble and ſubmiſſrve 
Air of Reaſoning, when we combat commonly rc- 
cciv'd opinions or a confirmd Authority; otherwiſc 
that Injuſtice can never be avoided of oppoſing pri- 
vate to public and univerſal Authority, or art leaſt 
the chicfeſt and beſt eſtabliſh'd. We cannot ſhew 
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too much moderation;when we go about to trouble 
the poſſeſſion of a receiv'd opinion, or a belicf rhar 
has been fied time out of mind ; which is fo true 
that St. Auſtia extends the ſame to the Veriries 
Religion ; having given th;s excellent Rule to all 
hot that arc obliged to inſtruct others. 

Ste, faith he, what method the Prulent and Pious 
Catholic Teachers take , tn what they are hound t9 
teach others. -If they are things common and auth1- 
riz'd , they propoſe "em after a moſt aſſur'd manner , 


and which teſtifies nothing of doubt , yet with all the 


[weetneſs and mildneſs imaginable. But if they be 
things which are extraordinary, though they are ſuch 
things. which they clearly know to te true, yet they ra- 
ther propoſe 'ams "as doubtful queſtions , and to be exa- 
mad, then as Axtoms and Maxing, that in this thy 
may _ cend to the infirmity of the Auditors. Or if 
it be a Truth ſo ſublane, that ts, above the reach of 
thoſe to whom it ts propounded , they rather chaſe to 
ſuppreſs 1t for ſome 1rwe,, that their Hearers may have 
time to encreaſe therr knowledge and enlarge their ca- 
pacittes, then to diſcover 1t to *em,, in the height o 
their weakpes, when it would but amaze and ſtupi 
therr u andings. | 


The End of the Third Part. 
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THINKING. 


Part IV. 


Concerning METHOD. 


T remains for us to diſcourſe, touching the 


Fourth part of Logic, which concerns Method 
which without dou =Y oy a 1s» and 
important patt. We t -1t requiſite rolſh 
inſert into this part, that bg to. Of 
ftration ; which does not uſually conſiſt in any on: 
ſingle Argument, but in a Scrics of ſeveral Syllo 
on, by which we invincibly prove ſome certain 
Tan. and for that it is of little uſe in O_ 
ion 
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tration to know the rulcs of Syllogilms, where* 
nojgyogs fail ; but the main is tora Man 
to diſpoſe his Thoughts in good order, making uſe 
of thoſe which arc moſt clear and cyident, to penc- 
crate into what {cems moſt occult and pars | 
And becauſe that Knowlcdg is the end of Demon- 


ſration, it will he neceflary to {1 {omcthing of 
pay 7 fg mIEE "0 


CHAP.L 


Of Knowledg, that there is ſuch a thing, that the 
Knowledge of things by the Mind is more certain 
then mhat we a 4 our Senſts, that there 
are ſome things of which Mans Unicrſtanding tis 
wncapable. The advantage of this meceſſary [gno- 
ramee. | 


. 


1F when we conſider ſome certain Maxim, we 
& underſtand] the truth of it cither by it {clt,or by 
uch an Evidence as per{wadcs us without any other 
lon, this{ort of Knowledg is calld Underſtand- 
g, and thus it is that we underliand the firſt Prin- 


On the other ſide if it'do not perſwade us by it (elf, 
ut that we havenced of ſame other Arguments to 
verrule us, whether ir be Authority or Reaſon; If it 
Authority, which cauſcs us to embrace what is 
w_ ed rhisis that which is called Faith ; If it be 
alon, then where this Reaſon does not prodnce 

an 
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an entire Conviction, but leaves ſome doubt (till 
behind, this Acquieſ of the Mind accompa- 
nied with ſome {ort of diffatisfaftion js call\d opi- 
nion- 

But if Reafon clearly convinces us, then where 
it is not clear, but only to outward appearance, and 
for want of attention, then the perſwaſion which it 
produces, proves an Error, if it be falſein reality , 
or at leaſt a lake Jaco, if being true in it (elf, 
we have not rca{on ſufficient to believe it true. 

Butit this Reaſon be not only apparent bur ſolid 
and true, which is found out by a more dilligent 
and exact attention, by a' more. firm Perſwaſton, 
and by the qualliry of perſpicuity which.is more 
lively and more penetrating, then the Convicti- 
on which this Reaſon produces, is calPd Knowlede, 
about which many queſtions ariſe. | 
The firſt js, whether there be any ſuch know- 
ledg, that is to' ſay, whether we have any know- 
ledg grounded clear and certain Reaſons ; or 
in general , whether we - have any clear and 
certain knowledg; for this queſtion relates as well 
ro Underſtanding as ro Knowledg. 

There are ſome Philolophers who make it their 
Profeſſion to deny this Knowledg, and who have 
raiſed the whole Structure of their Philoſophy up- 
cn this Foundation. Of which Philo ſome 
there are who deny certainty, admitting Probability, 
and theſe are the new Academics : the other forr, 
who are the Pyrrhonians, deny even probability i 
ſelf. prnas. 3) all things are cqually uncertain. 

Bur the truth is, that all rhele opinions that have 
made {uch a noiſe in the World, had never any 
ſubſiſtence but only in Diſcourſes, ' Diſputes and 
Writings, 


ap. ian Tag 


Writings, and thatno Man was ever otherwiſe pet- 
faded, bur that they were only the toys and Dili- 
riums of ingenious perſons that had nothing elſe to 
do, bur never ſuch Sentimenrs of which they were 
entirely fo ſatis as to walk and fand by thoſe 
Maxims, as the Rules of Lite. And therefore the 
beſt way to convince theſe. Philoſophers, is to cite 
*mto'rhe tribunal of cheir Confcicnces, and fin- 
cere Honeſty, and to ask *em after all thele difcour- 
ſes; by which they endeavour ro fl:ew thar there is 
no ference between ſleeping and waking, nor be- 
tween Madneſs, ard being in a Mars Scnces, whe- 
cher they do nor verily believe at the fame rime, 
in deſpite of all rheir Reafons, that they are both a- 
wake, and in their Wits; and whether if they had 
butthe leaft remainder of Ingenuity,” they would 
not give the Lye roall theſe Vanities and Subtilties, 
and frankly confeſs that they could never believe 
theſe things, though they ſhould make it never {o 
much rher endeavour. | 
Bur it there ſhould be any perſon, who ſhouk 
doubr whether he were awake, or in-his Seances, cr 
coulet belicys tharthe Exiftency of all exccrior things 
1s umcerain, and that he queſtions whether chere 
be a Snn, a Moon, orany {uch thing as Matter, vez 
no Man conld ever doubt, as St. Anuſtez affirms, 
wherher he be, whether he think, or whether he 
live. For whether he be aſlcep or awake, whether 
in or out of his Wits; whether he be deceiv*d or not 
deceiv*d ; itiscertain art leaſt, that while he thinks, 
he both zs and [;wes, it being impollible ro leparate 
Being and Life from Thought, and to believe thar 
he who thinks he neither is- nar lives. So that 
irom this clear, certain _— unqueſtionable Know- 
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ledg, may be drawn a Rule, whereby to approve 
all choſe thoughts as truc and clear, which appear 
to a Man like this. ; 

It is impoſſible alſo to doubt of the Perceptions 
of the Senſes by ſ{cparating *cm from their Cbjctt. 
For whether there be a Sun cr an Farth or no; 
certain it is that I imagine I ſce one. _._ I] am certain 
that I am in doubt while I doubt, that I belicve ] 
ſee, when I doubt whether I belieye I ſec ; and 
believe I hear, when I queſtion whether I belicve [ 
hcar, and therefore not extending our thoughts be- 
yond thoſe things which arc afted in the Mind it 
ſelf, and conſidering what is only done there, we 
ſhall find there amy, nk number of Certaintics 
of which it is Impoſſible to doubr. 

Which Conſideration may ſcrve to decide ano- 
ther queſtion which ariſes upon this Subject; which 
is, whether thoſe things are only perceiv*s by the 
Mind, are more or lels certain then thoſe things 
which we underſtand by the Sences> For it is clear 
by what we have ſaid, that we arc more aſfſur'd 
of our Perceptions and 1deaxs, which we only know 
by the Reflexionof our Minds, then we are of all 
the obzc&ts of our Senſes. We may alſo ſay, that 
tho* onr Sences do not always deccive us in the 
report « thirgs which they make us, yer 
that the aſſurance we have , that they do not de- 
ccive us , does not proceed from our Senſes , bur 
from a reflexion of the Mind, by which we diſcern 
when we ought, and when we ought not to belicye 
our SCNECcs. | 

And therefore we muſt acknowledg that St. A4+- 
fin after Plato, had reaſon to affirm, that the judg- 
ment of Truth, and the Rule to diſcern it belongs 


not 
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not to the Senſes, but to the Mind. And thar the 
aſſurance ro be depended on from the Sences , 
is of no large extent , and thar there are ma- 
ny things which we believe we know by the Sences, 
of which we cannot ſay, that we haye any abſolute 
certainty. 

For example, we may know by the Sences that 
one Body is bigger then another ; but we cannor 
know certainly what is the true and ratural bigneſs 
of every Body ; for the maniteſtat on of which, 
weare only to conlider,thar it all the World had nc- 
ver look*d upon exterior objects, but with mulriply- 
ing-Glaſles, certain it is, they would not have ſhap*d 
thoſe Bodics and mcafures of Bodies otherwiſe then 
according tothe Bignels reprelented by the Magnify- 
ine-glaſſes. Now our Eycs arc Magnifying-glafles,and 
whether we know nor preciſely, we diminiſh or cn- 
large the objects which we fee. Or whether the ar- 
tificial Magnitying-Glaſles, which we believe to aug- 
mentor diminiſh, do not rather repreſent the ſame 
things according to their true Magnitude. So that 
we do not cerrainly know the ablolure and natural 
bigneſs of any Body. | 

Neither do we know whether we {ce things to be 
of rhe ſame bigneſs with other Men. For tho? two 

rſons in mcaluting, agrce together, that {uch a 
Body docs not contain above five Foot, yer perhaps 
thar which one Man means by one Foct, is nor what 
another means by the ſame meaſure. For one con- 


va} 


_ ceiveswhar is repreſented to him by his Eves ; and 


arother conceives the ſame thing ; yet ir may be 
the Eyes of the one perion do not repreſent the 
ſame thing which the other mans Eyes do; in 
regard their Eyes may be like Glaſſes variouſly 
ground hs 3 How- 
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However there is great Probability, that this dit- 
f-rcnce is not very great ; becaulce we do not fee a- 
ny difference in the forming of the- Eye, able to 
produce a change fo remarkable, tor tho? our 
Eves arc Glaſles, yer they are Glaſſes cur by the 
Hand of God ; and ſo we have reaſon to believe, 
that they repreicnt the truth oft Objetts ; only that 
there are ſome dctefts which alter and-depraye the 
natural Figure. 

However it be, it the Judgment of the bigneſs 
of Objefts be any way uncertain, {0 is it neither 
neceſſary, nor have weany reaſon to conclude thar 
thereis any more certainty in any other reports of 
the Sences. For it I donot know preciſcly what is 
the abſolure and natural bigneſs of an Elephant, 
however I know that an El __ is bigger then a 
Horſe, and leſs then a Whale, which 1s ſufficient 
tor common Underſtanding, 

Therctorc, there is both certainty and uncertain- 
ty, as well in the Mind as in the Sences, and- it 
would be an equal miſtake to look upon all things 
as certain, or all as things uncertain. 

Reaſon on the contrary propoſes three things to 
us to be oblery'd. | 

For there arc {ome things to. be known clear! 
and certainly. "There are other things, rhe trut 
of which we do not as yetclearly and evidently un- 
deritand, but which we may hope to underſtand 
Iwrcafter. And there, are other things which it 1s 
Impollible that we ſhould underſtand- with cerrain- 
ty ; cithcr becauſe we are ignorant of the Principles 


that lead usto the Truth, or becauſe they arcaboye: 


the reach of our Underltandings. 
The 
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The firſt ſort comprehends all that we know by 

Demonſtration. or Underſtanding, | 
The ſecond is the continual cxercife of Philoſo- 
phical Study. Bur it may cafily happen that chcy 
may looſe their time, 1f they cannot diſtinguith 
this from the third ſorr, if they cannor diſcern thole 
things ro which the Mind may attain ; trom thoſe 

other things which it is not capable to apprehend. 
The molt compendious way to the full extent of 
knowledg is not to toil our telycs in the ſearch of 
that which isabove us,and which wecannever ration- 
ally cxpet ro comprehend. Such arc thoſe queſtions 
that (ar to the Omnipotency of God, which ir 
would b: ridiculous to confine within the narrow 
Limits ct our Underſtandings ; and generally, as 
ro whatever partakes of Infinity. For our under- 
ſtarding being finite, looſes it ſelf in the Labyrinth 
ot Infmiry ; and lies overwhelm'd under the multi- 

tude of thoughts, contraditing one another. 
Hence mav be drawn the moſt convenient and 
54 ll Fl F% . 

ſhorteſt ſolution of many queſtions, about which 
there will be nocnd of diſputing, fo long as Men are 
infected with the Itch of iba in regard they can 
never be able to arrive at any ccrtain knowleds, 
whereby to aflureand fix the underſtanding. Is it 
offibie any creature ſhould be created trom Eternity? 
: ir poſſible for God to make a Body infinite in 
quantity, a movement infinite in {wiftnels, a 
multitude infinite in number > Is a number infnice 
even or odd > Is one infinite more extenſive then a- 
nother 2 He that ſhould anſwer once tor all, I know 
nothing of it , may be ſaid to have made as fair a 
Progreſs in a moment, as he thar had been beating 
his Brains twerity ycars, about theſe Niccgics. The 
L only 
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only differcnce berween theie Perſons is, that he that 
drudges day and night about thele Queſtions , is in 
the greato!t danger of falling a degree lower then 
bare Ignorance ; which is, to believe he knows that 
which he knows not at all, 

There are allo an infinite number of Metaphyſical 
- Queſtions, which being tar remote and abſtracted 
from principles clearly known,can never be reſoly?*d : 
$5 that the ſurcſt wav is, for a Man to rid himſelf 
of ?{m the ſooneſt hecan ; and attcr we have flight- 
ly read what has been ſaid of *m , to reſolve to 
unlcarn *em again. 


Neſcire quedam magna fars ſajientte. 


By which means, riddi g our {elves of vain and 
uſeleſs (crutinics, we ſhall be the more able to make 
a faircr progrels in ſuch things as are morc propor- 
tionablc to our undcrſtaridings. 

Morcover we are to underſtand , that there arc 
{ome thiros which are incomprehenſible in their 
mamer, yet certain in their exiltency , we cannot 
comprehend how they are, however it is certain , 
thcv are. | 

\What is more incomprehenſible then Eternity ? 
and yctat thc. ſame time what is more certain 2 In- 
{omuch that thev. who through a deteſtable blind- 
1-15, have defac'd in their minds the knowledge of 
God, arc conſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and 
m>ſt contemprible of Berznrgs, which is matter. 

How can we comprehend that the ſmalleſt Art- 
rom of mattcr 1s diviſible to infinity , and that wc 
can never come to ſo {ma!l a part,that docs not on- 

Iy enclot ſevera! others, hur allo an inhniry of o- 


ther 
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ther parts. Thar a _ _— Wheat encloſes 
in it {elt as many parts, t cr in proportion 
z the whole waa Thar all ; <evragn f—_ are 
xtually theie ro be found, and that it contains a 
irle world in it (elf with all its parts,a Sun, a Hea- 
ren, Stars, Plancts, and an Earth, in a moſt admi- 
able correſpondency of Proportion > What can 
that part of this little world be, which anfwers to 
the bigneſs of a grain oft Wheat ; and what a ſtu- 
zendious exiguity muſt rhat be, of which we may 
truly ſay , that it is ſuch in reſpeft of a grain of 
Whear, as a grain of Wheat is compar'd with the 
zhole World ? Nevertheleſs this part which is ſo 
incomprehenſible to us, contains another proportio- 
able world, and fo ad znfimtm; there being ſtill 
20 part which does not comprehend as many pro- 


portional parts as the world , how large ſoever we. 


make it. 


Theſe things are above Conception ; yet nece({- 


arily they muſt be ſo, becauſe the divilibility of 
mattcr is demonſtrable , as appears by the proofs 
which Geometry furniſhes us with , as clear as any 
which ſhe produces. | 
For this Science ſhews us, that there are ſome 
lines which have no common Meaſure, which for 
that reaſon are call'd Incommen{urable, as the Dia- 
zonal and ſides of a Square. Now it this Diago- 
nal and ſides were composg'd of a certain number of 
diviſible parts, one of theſc parts would be the com- 
mon meaſure of thoſe Lines ; and by conſequence 
it would be impoſſible that thoſe rwo Lines ſhould 
be compog'd of Indivilible parts. 
Secondly, the ſame Science teaches us, that it is 
impoſſible that a ſquare Number, fhould be double 
L 4 | another 
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another {quarc Number ; and ya *cis pottible for an 
extended Square to be double ro another extended 
Square. Now it theſe two Squares were compoy( 
of a certai - number of Finite parts, the great Square 
would contain double as maiiy parts as rhe lcfs, and 
both being {quare, there would be a ſquare Num- 
ber double to another ſquare Number , which i; 
impoſhble. 

Laſily, there is nothing more clear, then that two 
a:things of an Extent can form an Extcnt ; and that 
cycry Extent has parts. Now taking ewo of the: 
parts which are {uppos'd to be indivitible, I demand 
whether they bave extent or no ? If they have, 
then they are divifible and have parts; it they have 
not, then they are Nothings of an Extent , and fo 
it is impoſſible they can form an Extent. 

We muſt renounce all Human Aſſurance , to 
doubt of the verity of thele Demonſtrations ; Bur 
{or the better apprehending this infinite Diviſtbility 
of matter, I will add one more prot, which ſhev.s 
Us at the ſame time a Diviton wto intnite, and a 
moucon that tlack'ns to infinite, yet never ends in 
reſt, | 

Certain it is, that though it may be doubted, 
whether extent may b2 divided ro Infinity, it is un 
queſtionable that it may be eniarg'd to Infinity; and 
taat to 2 Plain of a Hundred Thortfand Leagues, 
may be aded another Piain of a Hundred Thow 
ſang Leagics, and fo ad 1nhautum, Now this Int: 


lailing from ſome part of rhat Sca, in a direct Line. 
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Certain it is, that the Ra: that ſhall come from 
che botrom of the Ship, to che ye of the Perſon 
24 looking from the Port , through a Glals or Trant- 
arc parent Body ſhall paſs through a certain point of 
nd} che Giais, and the Horizontal Rad hail paſs 
m- through another ſomewhat more Elevated. Now 
| i; as the Veſſel makes Sail, the point of the Rawas 
that terminates at the bottom of the Ship, ſhall al- 
woſl ways mount, and infi- itely dividethe ſpace berween 
hat the two pos and the farther the Vefſe} moves 
ci} off, the higher it will ſlowly alcend, without ever 
ud calms; to afcend , or ever being able to touch the 
/c ſl Point of the Hirizontal Race, becauſe thoſe two 
avcll Lines interſecting cach other in the Eyc, can neyer 
| (of be Para}lcl nor the ſame Line: ; | 
Which Example, at the ſame time, affords us an 
to Infinite Diviſibiliry of an Extent ,.and a ſhckning 
Bu:Yl of motion to Infnirv. | 
liz _ By this Infinite Diminution of Extent , which 
cv. ariſcs from its diviſibilitv may be prov'd theſe Pro- 
d a blems that ſeem impoſhble in their Terms. To find 
s inf az Infinite ſpare equal to a Fratte;, or which 1s 10 more 
then the half or the third part of a Finite ſpace. Of 
which amons many others, here is one, very cafe, 
though nor fo polite. Take the hait of a Square, 
and the half of that Square, and ({o 44 1afnitm, 
and joyn all thde halts by their longeſt Line , the 
Conlequence will be a ſuperhcics of an irregular Fi- 
gure, and which will diminiſh ad 1afizttur, at one 
of the ends, bit which will be equal to the whole 
ſquare. For the hall and the half cf the half, rhe 
half of the ſecond 'alf, and fo ad 1nfhnitm, make 
the whole. The third, and the third of rhe third, 
and the third of the new third, and fo ad RIO 
make 
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make the halt. The fourth's taken after the ſame 
manner make the third part, and the fifth part is 
_ the fourth; which joyning together at the ends, will 
produce a Figure containing a halt, or a third part 
of the Area of the whole , and which on the one 
fide ſhall be infinite in length , diminiſhing propor- 
tionably in breadth. 

The advantage that may be made of theſe (pe- 
culations, is not only the bare knowledge of theſe 
things, which is barren cnough ; bur to reach us the 
limits of our underſtandings, and to make us ac- 
knowledge inſpite of our ſelves, that there are ccr- 
rain _ that are, which we arc not capable to 
apprehend. And therefore it is profitable in ſome 
meaſure to take pains about theſe niceries , were it 
only totame our preſumption, in oppoſing our tcc- 
ble apprehenſiqns againſt the Truths which the 
Church propoſes, under pretence that we cannot ap- 
. prehend *em. 

For ſeeing that the force and vigor of human wit 
is forc'd to {uccomb to the leaſt Arom of matter , 
and to confeſs that he clcarly ſees, that it is diviſible 
into Infinity, not a rw how it can be done ; 
is it not vilibly a {in againſt Reaſon , ro refuſe ro 
beleive the viſible Effetts of Gods Omni , 
which is of it ſelt incomprehenſible ; and only be- 
cauſe it is above our Apprehenſion 2? 

But as it is ſometimes profitable for a Man to 
make himſelf ſometimes ſenſible of the weakneſs 
of his own Underſtanding, bv the confderation of 
thoſe objetts which are above ir, it is no leſs certain, 
that he ought to make choice of Subje&s and Mat- 
ters, for his more general ſtudy which are within 
the reach of his capacity , the truth of which he 
may 
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nay be able to find out and comprehend , whether 
» proving the | tie&ts by the Caules, or a Prioys ; 
i by demonſtrating the Caules by the Effe&ts,which 
scalld Demon{tration a Poſterzors. Nevertheleſs , 
ne ſignificatin of theſe Terms mult be dilared, ro 
hc end that under them all forts of Demonſtrations 
may be reduc'd ; though here it may ſuffice to give 
1 hint of *em by the by, that they be underſtood 
and not ſeem uncovuth to us , when we mcet with 
em in the Writings and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy; 
ind for that, Arguments of this Nature being com- 
pod of ſeveral parts; it is requiſite , for the ren- 
ing 'em more clear and concluding , to diſpoſe 
em in a certain Order and Method. Of which 
Method it is, that we ſhall diſcourſe in the chiefeſt 
part of this Book. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the two ſorts of Method, Analyſis and Synthclis. 
An Example of Analyſis. 


ME may be generally call'd The Art of well 
. diſpoſing a ſeries of ſeveral Thoughts , either 
to diſcover the Truth of which we are 1gnrant, or to 
trove others of which we know the truth already. / 

Thus there are two ſorts of Methods ; the one to 
diſcover the Truth, which is calPd Azaly/is, or the 
Method of Unfolding, and which may be allo call'd 
the Method of Invention : And the other ro make 
it underſtood by others when it is found our, _— 
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is cald 5 welufs, or the Metho4 of Compoſition , 
and may bc alſo cali'd the Method of Dottrine. 
The entire Body of any Science is rarely hand- 
led Analitcally, Analyſis being only made uſe of to 
reſolve {ome * Queſti- 
* The greateſt part of what on, 


is here diſcours'd concerning _ : 
Queſtions,was taken from a Ma- Now all Queſtions 


nuſcript of the Deceas'd D'eſcar- are cither about words | 


res, which Monhieur Cleychelier OT things. 
did me the favour to lend me. I call in this place 
queſtions about words, 
r:orthoſe that hunt after words, whereby things may 
bx liigrity?d, but which ſearch for things ſignity*'d 
oat of the words themſelves : As when we endea- 
vour to find out the meaning of a Riddle; or what 
an Avthor means by obſcure or ambiguous words, 
Qi12ttions about thin's may be reduc'd under four 


ſeveral {oits. The hrit, when we ſfeck for the cau-_ 


{es by the cfiets. For example , we know the va- 


rious eftctts of the Loadſtone, and by their afliſtance 


ſearch for the cauſe. We know the various effects 
which are ulually attributed ro the abhorrency of 
vacawn : We ſcarch wherhcrrhat be thetrue cauſc, 
and we find it is not. We. know the Sex ebbs and 
flows; and we ſeck for the true caulc of ſo regular 

a motion. Pk 
The ſecond is, when we ſeek to find ont the Ef- 
fects by the Cauſes. For example , we find that 
wind and water have a great force to move bodies. 
Burt the Anticnts not having {ufficiently examin'd 
what might be the cftets of thoſe cauſes , never 
made uſe of **m1 , for many inventions afterwards 
found out to the great benefit of Mankind, and the 
great caſc of human Labour, which ought to _ 
ecn 
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been the true Fruit of Phylical Study. So thar it 
may. be ſaid, the firſt forr of Queſtions, whereby 
we icek the Caules by the Effects, include the ipo- 
culative part of Phytics, and the ({econd parr thar 
ſceks for the Effects by the Caules, contains the 
Practical parr. 

Thethird fortof Queſtions, is when we ſcek for 
the knowledge of rhe whole by the parts. As when 
we have many Numbers, we feck for the Sum by 
Addition or Multiplication. 

The Fourth is,when having the whole and ſome 
parr, we {cek tor the other part: As when we know 
a certain number, and what is {ubſtractcd from. it, 
we ſcek to find what remains ;. or as when we {ſcck 
to know what will be the ſo yuh, of a given nume 
ber. 

\ But here it is to be oblery'd, that for the farther 
extenſion of theſe two. ſorts.of Queſtions; and:thar 
they may comprehend what cannot be properly res 
ferr*d to the former , the word: part is to be raken 
more generally for all that comprehends a thing, 
its. Manners, its Extremes, its Accrdents, its Peg- 
preetres, and generally all its Attrebutes. thar he' 
may be ſaid ro ſeek the whole by: its parts, who 

: ſecksrofind out the Area of aTriangle by its heighr' 
1 and Baſis: And he'may be'ſaid'to ſeek apart by 
the whole andanorher part,who ſceks to find our the” 
lide of a R le, by the knowledge which he has: 
of rhe Area, and one 'of the f1des. ' 

Now whatever be the nature of the Queſtiory pro 
pogd. the firſt, thing is to conceive clearly and-di- 
ſtinttly, what is the precilc point of the Queſtion. 

For the error of many is to be avoided, who 
out of heat and-precipirancy , are ready with _ 
A!1wcrs 
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anſwers, before they rightly underltand.by rhe Cir- 
cum{ſtances and other marks, what 1s propounded. 
Like a Scrvanrt, that being commanded to go tor 
one of his acquaintance, rvrs away in haſt betore 
he knew particularly trom his Maſtcr , who that 
friend 1s. 

Now in regard there is in all queſtions ſomething 
w known, which clic would never bs to {cek, ne- 
verthelc(s that which is unknown mutt be mark*d 
out, and delign'd by certain conditions, which li- 
mit us to {earch out one thing rather then another, 
and cauſc us to underliand when we have found it 
out, that it is the thing which we lccek after. 

And thelc Conditions we are well ro conf1der be- 
tore hand, with great carc, leaſt we add any other 
then-whar is enclogd within the thing propounded , 
and of omitting any thing which 1s therein includ 
ed : For both ways a Man may commit a maniteſt 
error. | 

As for example, in the firſt manner, it it ſhould 
be demanded of us, what Creature rhat gocs upon 
four.Feet in the Morning, upon two at Noon, and 
three in the Evening, we ſhould err. to think our 
ſclves bound to take theſe words, Feet, Mormae, 
Noon, Evening in ther proper and genuine f1gnitt- 
cation : For the Propounder of the Eztgma requires 
no {uch condition : And therefore it is ſufficient 
that they may be apply'd by a Metaphor to ſome 
other thing : And ſothe Riddle will be well relolv'd, 
by ſaying that {ame Creature is a Man. 

Ler us ſuppoſe the Queſtion to be, how the Sta- 
tue of Tartalus could be made lying upon a Co- 
lumn in the midſt of a Vaſe, in the reofa Man 
ſtooping down to drink, bur could not do —_—_ 

| the 
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the water in the Vaſe , might aſcend up to his 
Mouth ; but ſank down again ſo ſoon as it _ 
to touch his Lips. We ſhould err in adding ſuch 
Queſtions that would be of no ule to the ſolution 
of the Queſtion, and trouble our brains to find ou 
ſome wonderful ſecret in the Statue of Tantalus 
that caus'd the Water to {ink down ſo ſoon as it? 
approach*d his Lips. . For nothing of that is inclu- 
ded inthe queſtion. For if it be rightiy conceiv?d, it 
may be ſufficient that: we imagine a Veſſel made ro 
contain Water to ſuch a height , and which em- 
tics again , if itbe filÞd above ſuch a mark ; which 
is caly to be done, by concealing a private Pipe in 
the Column, of which one Branch admits the Wa- 
ter into the. aſe, the other which is longer, hangs 
down below the bottom of the Vaſe. For the Wa- 
ter pour'd into the Vaſe will ſtay till it come to the 
rop of the Syphoz or Pipe, bur being filÞd up to the 
top-of the Pipe , away it flies again through the 
longer branch ot the Pipe that hangs down below 
the Vaſc. 
The Queſtion alſo may be put what ſecret that 
ſame waterDrinker had,who ſhew'd his tricks atParts 
about rwenty years 1ince ; and how by vomiting 
only water out of his Mouth , he could fill at the 
ſame time five or ſix {eyeral Glaſſes with water of 
different colours. It any one belieye, that theſe 
watcrs of different colours were in his Stomach, and 
that he made a ſcparation there , as he threw*em 
up into the {cycral Glaſſes, that Perſon will hunt 
after a ſecret never to be found ; becaulc it is an im- 
poſlibiliry. And theretore he is anly to ask why the 
water comirig, out of one and the ſame Mouth; at 
once and the ſame time, appear'd to be of _—_ 
colours 
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colours in every one of the Glaſles z which it is ve- 
ry probable , was occalion'd by ſome Tinfture , 
which the Mountcbank put at the botrom of the 
Glaties. 

'Tis the cunning alſo of thoſe that propound Que- 
ſtions, which they would not have cahfily reſolvd; 
to environ and cloud the thing which is to be re- 
{olv'd with ſo many frivolous conditions , which 
ſerve nothing to rhe ſolution of the queſtion, on 
purpole to prevear the diſcovery of the true point 
of the thing propounded ; and fo we lofe time atid 
beat our brains to no purpole, about things that con- 
eribute nothing to the diſcovery. of the thing dc- 
manded to be reſolv'd. 

Fhe other manner of erring in the examinati- 
on of the marks and' circumſtances of the thin 
whichwe {carch for,iswhen we omit what is moſt ct- 
{ential ro the queſtion propounded; For example, 
we propole to hind ontthe perpetual motion bv Arr. 
For we know well that there are perpetual motions 
in naturc, as thoſe of Fountains, Rivers and Stars: 
There are ſome, who believing the earth turns up- 
on its center, which is nothing but a great Load- 
ſtone, of which the common Adamantr has all rhe 
properties, believe allo that an Adamant may be 
{o order d,as alwaysto turn about circularly. Which 
_ though they could bring to paſs, yet wonld it no- 
thing contribute to find out the perpetual morion 
by Art; in regard that other motion” would be as 
natural, as that of a Wheel exposd to the currenr 
of- a River. 

Therefore when we have well examirPd'the Cir- 
cumftances , that mark out what is unknown in rhe 
queſtion, we are neXt to examin what is _— : 

| the 
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for thereby we ſhall come to che knowledge of what 
is unknown. For we are not to imagine that we are 
ro find out new Gezus's of things, in regard our 
minds are no farther capable to find out thinos un- 
known, then as they participatc after ſuch or ſuch a 
manner, with the nature of things which we know. 
For example, it a Man were blind irom his birth, 
we ſhould kill our ſeivesin vain, to ſcek our Argu- 
ments and proofs, to make him lenlible ot the true 
Idezs of Colours, fuch as we have by means of our 
ſences. Allo it the Loadſtone , and thoſe other 
Bodies; whoſe nature wearc inquiſitive to tind our, 
were new Gemw's of Berngs, and (uch rhat our un- 
derſtandings could not conceive the like, we might 
deſpair for ever to attain to the knowledge of *em, 
by reaſons or arguments, but we ſhould ſtand in 
need of another under{tanding then our own. And 
theretore we arc to believe that we have found our 
all that can be found by human Invevtion, could 
we conceive diſtin&ly , that {uch a mixture of Be- 
ings and Natures, which are known to ns, could pro- 
duce thoſe cttefts which are known to us inthe Load- 
ſtone. | 
Now it is chicfly in our Attention to what 1s 
known to us in the queſtion which we ſhould re- 
ſolve, that the Azaly/jis c- nlifts : it being our main 
buſineſs to draw from that examination many 
'Truths that may lead us to the knowledge of woat 
we ſcek. £ 
As if the Queſtion were rberher the [011 Le Inomer- 
ral, and ro find it our, we apply our ſelves to con- 
{ider the nature of our ſoul; we obſerve in the t1rft 
place, thar it is the propricty of the (oul to think , 
and that it may doubt of all things clic , without 
; M doubting 
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doubting whether ir think or no, in regard the ' 
doubr it ſelf is a thought. After this we examin 
what it is to think; not finding in the tea of 
Thoughr , that there is any thing included in the 
Idea of extended Subſtance, which: is calPd a Body, 
and that we may deny of Thought whatever bc- 
longs to a Body, as to be long, broad, deep, to have 
arverſity of parts, to be of || uch or ſuch a figure, to be 
diviſible, 8c. withour deſtroying the Idea which we 
have of Thought, we conclude that Thought is no 
manner of extended Subſtance ; becaule it 1s of the 
nature of a #2azner that cannot be conceiv'd, if the 
thing be deny'd of it vthoſe wzode it is Whence we 
infer, that Thought being no Maney of extend- 
ed Subſtance, it muſk be the Artrribute of ſome o- 
ther Subſtance; and ſo the Subſtance that thinks 
and the extended Subſtance, muſt be two Subſtan- 
ces really diſtinct. Whence it follows thar rhe de- 
ſtruAion of the one does no way argue the deſtru- 
Ction of the other, ſince the exrended ſubſtance is 
not properly deſtroy'd, but that all that happens in 
that which we call deſtruCtion 1s nothing elſe but 
a change or diſſolution of ſome parrs of the mat- 
ter which remains always in Nature, as wc rightly 
judge, that in breaking the Wheels of a Ciock, 
the ſubſtance of the Clock is not deftroy'd, though 
we ſay the Clock is deſtroy'd. Which ſhews, that 
the Soul not being diviſible or compogd of any 
parts, cannot periſh, and by conſequence is immor- 


Cl. { 
This is that which is calld Analyfis, or an »nfo'd- 
tng, wherc we are to obſerve , 1. That we ought 
to rake our progreſs, as in the mcthod of Compo- 
{ition,from that which is moſt known;ro that which 
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is Icaſt known. For there is no true method that 
can dit; with this Rule. 


2. T har it differs from the method of Compo- 
firion in this, that we conſider theſe known Truths 


it the particular examination of the thing which 


we ptopole to underſtand , and nor in things more 

encral, as in the method of Doftrine. Thus in 

e foregoing example, we do not begin with the 
general maxims, that no ſubſtance, to ſpeak pro- 
perly , periſhes ; That what we call deftruCtion is 
only a diflolution of the parts; Chat wharſoever has 
no Parrs cannot be deſtroy*d : bur we mount up by 
degrees ro thole general ſules, 

3. That we never propole clear and evident ma- 
xims,but as we have occafion to make uſe of *em; 
*hcreas in Synth-ſis re produce thote firſt, as we 
ſtall ſhew hereattcr. 

4. That theſe two merhods differ only, as the 
way that leads from a Valley ro a Mountain, dit- 
fers from that which leads from rhe top of the 
Mountain to a Valley : Or as the two manners dit- 
fer, to prove that fuch a Perſon is deſcended from 
St. Lens, of which the the one way is to ſhew, that 
ſich a Perſon had fuch an one to his Father, who 
was the Son of fuch an one, and he the Son of ſuch 
an one, and ſo down to St. Lovrs., The orher to 
begin from St. Let, and to ſhow that he had {ſuch 
Children, thoſe Children others, till they come to 
the Jaſt deſcent, v.hois the Perſon'intended. - Ant! 
this Example is the more proper at this time, be- 
cauſe it is the moſt certain way to fnd out an cb- 
ſcure Pedigree, by afcending from the Son to the 
Father ; whcrday tor the inſtruction of others thar 
it 1s already foumd, the mol? uſual way is to begin 

| M 2 trom 
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from the {tock, the more cafily to demonſtrate who 
they were that deſcended from it. Which is uſu- 
ally obſerv'd in the Sciences, where after we have 
made uſc of Azalyſis to find out ſome truth, we ap- 
ply our {clvesto the other method, ro explain what 
wc have tound out. 

By this we may underſtand what is the Azalyſis of 
theGeometricranswhich conltiits in this. AQueſtion be- 
ing propounded tothem, which they know not whe 
ther it be truc or falſe. As whether it be a Theoremetor 
it aT h-orexze the poſhbility or impotlibility of it. They 
ſ1ppoſciit to be as it is propos'd,and examining what 
will follow from thence, 1t upen that examination 
they light upon evident TT ruth,of which that which 
i5 propos is a neceflary conlequencegthey conclude 
from thence, that the thing propos is T rue: Then 
beginning again where they lett off, they demon- 
{trate it by the method of Compoſitzon.Bur it through 
ncceſlary Interences , they fall into abſurdity and 
impollibility, they conclude rhe thing propog?d to 
be abſurd and impoſlible. 

T his is what can be generally ſaid of Azalyjis , 
which conliſts more in judgment and dexterity of wit 
then in particularRules. Nevertheleſs theſe four which 
Monſieur Deſcartes propos d in his method may 
be benehcial tor a Man to guard himſclt from er- 
ring in the ſearch of Truth , relatin» to human 
Sciences, though indeed they may be generally a 
piv*d to all forts of Methods, and not particularly 
onlv to Azalyjis. | 

I. New t9 recerve any thing for Trath, which is 
art kamn to le evidently ſuch ; that ts, carefully to a- 
974 prectfitation and prejudice; and not to compre- 
h-nd anv thing more 1 a Mais J ugment , then what 

preſents 
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preſents it ſelf clearly to the underſtanding, and which 


1s altogether and abſolutely unqueſtrenable. 

2. To aitrde the Diff culties that are nader Exami- 
aation, into as many parts or parcels as he cangand are 
requtfite for ther ſolt10n. 

3. To govern his thoughts by order, beginnng fron 
objefts the moſt plain and eaſir to kaow, that he may te 

le to ſoar by degrees, to the knowledge of things more 
atfricult and compounded ; and |uppojing a certarn or - 
daer among thoſe things which do vt naturally precede 
one anther. 

4. To nunber his Mediums, and make his rewyem; 
ſo exattly, that he may be aſſur*d of not hawing onat- 
ted the 4 ſt Partcle. . 

True it is, that it is a very difficult thing to ob- 
ſerve theſe Rules ; bur ir is ab neceſſary to bear 
'em in mind, and to obſerve 'em with all the ex- | 
a&neſ thar ſies in a Mans power, when he would 
find out Truth by the way of Reaſon , and as far 
as our underſtanding is capable to reach. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Methad of Compoſition , and particularly that 
which ts abſer'wd by the Geometricians. | 


7X 7 Hat we have (aid in the foregoing Chap- 
V ter, has already given us ſome 7aea of 
the Method of Chmpoſition, which is the moſt im- 
portant as being thar which we make uſe of in che 
explanation of the Scicnces. 
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T his method conliſts principally in beginning from 
Things the moit plain and general,and aſcendirg to 
the leis general and more compaynded. By this 


means we {un ungratetul Repcritions ; {or ſhould 


we be to treat of Spectes*s belare Gemus's, ſince 1t is 
:mpoſhble ro underſtand the Speczes rightly before 
we underſtand the Geaws, there would bz a nccellt- 
ty of ſeveral timcs explaining the nature of Genes 
in the explanation of every Species. 

There arc many things alſo to be oblerv*d,to ren- 
dcr this method ,perfect and propcr toi obtaining the 
propos d end, which is to givcus a clear and diſtin 
knowledge of the Truth. But becauſc the gene- 
ral Precepts arc more difficult ro underſtand, when 
they arc abſiratted from all manner of matter, wc 
will conſider the Method of the Geawietricians y 4s 
being that which w2 have alwaysthoughitimeſt pro- 
cr tO convince us of the Truth. And firft we ſhall 
thew what is to b2 commended in this method, and 
{cconaly what it has detective, 

Ir being the chick aim of the Geometyicrans to ad- 
vanc2 aothing biz what is truly convincing , they 
migint attain their ends by oblcrving three taings 


in gencral. 


1. Not to ſuffer anv Aniigu tv in their Terms, a- - 


gait which they have proyided by definitions of 
1 z 
WOTrAS. 


2. Not to g/ound their Arguments bit ufon clear 
ant ev.dent Priaciples; and which, can never be 


queſtiond by any Perſon of undcrſtanding ; which 
is the rcafon,that thev lay down their Axioms which 
rey requite, ſhould be granted 'em, as being to 
clear, that they would be but obſcur?d, bv going 
about 7o prove 'Ctn. 
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3- To prove demonſtrattvely all theſe Concluſions, 
by the help of (crled Definitions, Principles grant- 
ed *em, as being moſt evident, and Propoſitions 
which they bave already drawn by the force of 
Reaſon, inſomuch, that after that they become 
Princi ples. 

So that we may reduce to theſe three Heads, 
whatever the Geometricians obſerve to convince 
the Underſtanding, and include the whole in theſe 
five Rulesof great Importance. 


Rules neceſſary for Defwaitions. 


I. Not to leave any thing 11 the Terms obſcure, on 
Equroocal mubout defining it. 

2. To make uſe of ame but Terms perfetily known, 
or already explatrd. 


For AXIOMS, 


J- To fropound no Axiom but what #s muſt clear 
ani evident. | 


For Demonſtrations- 


4- To prove all Propoſitrons any thing obſcure, by 
the help = preceding Propoſuttons or Axtoms conceded, 
Propoſuttons vane Lodd or laſtly by the Conſtruttion 
of the thing 1# queſtion, when there 1s any Operation 
to be ſhewn. 

5. Newer to make uſe of the Ambiguity of Terms, 
by failing mentally to explain thoſe Defunttions that re- 
ſirataand explainit. 


M 4 Theſe 
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Theſe are the Rules which the Geometricians 
have thovght neceſſary to render their Probations 
convincing and invincjble. And we muſt confeſs, 
that a diligent obſcryarion of theſe-Rutles is ſfficis 
ent roavoid the mak king of falſe- Arguments, while 
we treat of the Sciences. Which without doubr is 
theprincipal thing; when all the reſt may be {aid to 
be rather profitable then neceſſary. 


CHAP. IV. 


A more farticu'ar Explicatian of the foregotns Rules, 
» arid firjt of thoſe that relat? t9 Defwitt WAP 


Ho? we have declar' in the firſt part the benefir 

of the i>clinition of Terms,nevertheleſs it is of 
that Importance, that we cannot bear it too often in 
remembrance, in regard that thereby we unravel a 
ercat number of queſtions ; which are very difficult, 
bv reaſon of the Ambi: Tuity of their I crms, which 
{ome rake in on? Sence, ſomein another. Infomuch 
that very grcat conteſts would ccaſc in a Moment , 
if either of the Diſputants did bur take care ro de- 
hne clearlv and in tew- words what he means by the 
Terms which art the Subjett of the-Diſpure. 

(1cop2 has oblery {that che grcateſt part of the diſ- 
utes brrween the ancient Philoſophers, eſpecially 
tne Stocs and Ara demics were tounded only upon 
this ambiguity of words ; while the Stozcs to cxalr 
chem(clves , took rhe terms of Morallity in Senſes 
quite diffc rent from oth ers, Which made Men 

believe 
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believe that their Morals were much more ſevere 
and more pertet: rho> indeed thar prerended Per-" 
tection was only in words, and not in things, the 
lageſt of rhe Stores no lets indulging hamſclt to the 
pleaſures of this Lite, then the Philoſophers of other 
Sets, that were more Latudinary and remiſs. Nor 
did they with leſs care avoid the Evil and Inconveni- 
cncics of Litc, only with this difference, that where- 
as othcr Philoſophers made ule of the ordinary 
words Good and Evil, the Storcks call*d the pleaſures 
which they enjoy'd, things to Le prefer? ;, and the 
Evils which they ſhun'd, things to be avrided. 

And rtheretore it isablolucely requiſire to retrench 
from all diſputes, whatever is founded upon the E- 
quivocation of words, by defining **m by other 
words ſoclearly underſtood.that there can be no faulr 
tourid, or exception taken. 

Towhich purpoſe ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
Rules, to leave nothing 13 the Terms obſcure or Equ-: 
vocal without defining 1t. But that we may be able 
tro make the belt of theſe Definitions, we are to'add 
the {econd Rule, To make uſe of 70m: but terms per-. 
 fettly kaownor already explaiz?d ; thatis to ſay,terms 
that defign asclearly as may bc, the Idea which we 
mean by the word that we define. | 
Foro long aswe have not clearly and diſtinctly 
enough (ct forth the -7dea ro which we would afhx to» 
the. word, it is almoſt impoſſible ro avoid ſliding in- 
to anorcher Zdea difterent trom that we have de-' 
ſign'd ; that isto ſay, but that inſtead of ſubſtituting 
mentally, every time we make ulc ot the word, the 
ſame Tea defhgn'd, we {ubſtirure another with 
which Nature furniſhes us. Which is cafily difco- 
ver'd bv ſubſtituting the Definicion in the place - 
rac 
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the thing defin'd. For then there is nothing ought 
tobe chang'd in rhe Propolition, if rhere has been 
a Conſtancy to the [des; whereas otherwiſe there 
will be an apparentChange. 

This will be better underſtood by Examples. 
Ewlid defines a Plane ReCtilineal Angle, The meet- 
:#g of two right Lynes inclind _ the ſame Plane. If 
weconlader this Definirion,as a bare Definition of the 
word, ſo that we areto look upon the word Anglc, 
as being diſpoid of all Signification, but that of the 
meeting of two T1nes, we have no Reaton to blame 
Euclid. For it is lawful for Excld to fignity by the 
word Angle the meeting of two Lines. Bur heis 
bound to remember himſelf, and not. to uſe the 
word Angle but only in that Sence. Now to try 
whether he has done it, every time that he ſpeaks 
of an Azele, we are to {ubſticutero the word Angle, 
the Definition which he has given of it , andit in 
comparing the Definition, there befound any ab- 
{urdity in what he ſays concerning an Angle ; it 
will follow that he hasnot been c to the fame 
Idea which he had delign'd, butthar he is inſenſibly 
fallen into another, which 1s that of Nature. For 
example, he teaches us to divide an Angle in two. 
Compare his Definition, and you ſhall fmd that it 
isnot the mccting of two Lines that he would have us 
divide intvvo, that it is not the meeting of tvvo 
Lines that has rvvo ſides and a Baſc ; bur that all 
this agrecs vvith the ſpace comprehended beryycen 
tyvo Lincs. 

It isviſible therefore, that that which puzzPd Eu- 
cid, and hindered him from defining an Angle, 
tobe a ſpace comprehended betwecn two Lines has 
meer,was this that he found that ſpace might belarg- 
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er or leſs, as the ſides of the Angie were longer or 
ſhorter, and ver the Angle not be leſs or bigger. 
Nevertkelels he ought not to haye concluded _ 
hence, thatan Angle was nota {pacc, bur only that 
it wasa {pace comprehended berween two right Lines 
that mect indetcemined in reſpect of one of the two 
Dimenſions that aniwer to the Icagth of the Lines, 
and determind according to the ggart x the propor- 
tional part of a Circumterence, which has for its 
Cenrer, the point where the Lines mcer. 

The Definition define fo clearly the 7aes 
which all Men have of an Angle, that it is both a 
Definition of the word, and of the thing ; only 
that the word Angle comprehends in comman dit- 
courſe a ſolid Angle, whereas by this Definicion it 
is reſtrain'd to figniſy a Plane Reftilinial Angle. 

And when wehave thus detyr'd the Angle, it isun- 
queſtionable chat whatever afterwards can be ſaid of 
2 plain Reftilinea] Angle, ſuch as is found in all 
Rectilineal Figures , ſhall be true of this Angle 
thus dehn'd , without being obligd ro change 
the Ideg'; nor will any abſurdity follow by 
{ubſtituring the Definition in the place of the 


1 -- thing defin'd, For it is the ſpace thus explain'd, 


that cannot be divided into two, three, or faur. 
This is that ſpace which has two {idcs between which 


it is comprehended ; and which on that part which ._. 


is underermin'd of in it {elf,may be derermin'd by a 


Line which is call'd the Baſe, or Hypotenyſe. Nar 


is it accounted greater or leis, as comprehcn- 


ded between longer or ſhorter Lines; for the mea- - 


ſure of great or leſs is not to be taken from the p: 

which is undetermin'd — ro its Dimention. 
By this Dehnition we find out the way to judg WRe- 
ther, 


| 
4 
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ther one Angle be equal to another, whether bigger 
or leſs. For the bignels of this ſpace being only de- 
rermin*d by the proportional part of a Circum- 
ference, which has for its Center the Point where the 
Lines that comprehend the Angle meer, when the 
two Angles are mealur'd by cqual parts of its Cir- 
cumference, as the tenth part, they are equal : if 
one by the tenth, the other by the twelfth ; that 
which is mcaſurd by the tenth, is bigger then thar 
which is meaſur'd bv the tyveltth; vyhercas by Fu- 
chd's Definition, we ſhould never underſtand where- 
in conſiſts the equality of two Angles Which 
cauſes a horrible Confuſion in his Elements, as Ra- 
»”25 has obſerv?d, tho? he himſelf no leſs untortu- 
nate in his ReCtihcations. 

Behold another of Encitzds Definitions, where he 
commits the ſame fault, as in that of the Angle. 
Reaſon ſays he, is a habttude of two Magmtudes of 
the ſame hin1, compar d oa? nith anther according to 
quantity. Proportion is a Stnlitude of Reaſons. 

By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhould com- 
prehend the Habjtude which is berween the two 
Magnirudes, when we con{1der how much the one 
exceeds the other. For we cavnor deny but that 
this habitude is a habitude of two Grandeurs, com- 
par'd according to quantity. And by Conſequence 
tour Magn'tudes will be proportionable one to ano- 
cher, while the diftercnce between the firſt and ſecond 
is;equnal to the difference between thethird and fourth. 
So that there is nothing to be ſaid totheſe Definitions 
of Exch, provided he contiriue conſtant tothoſe 7- 
d-25 which he has deſign'd by theſe words,and which 
he has givento the words of Reaſoz and Proportion. 
Bur he is not conſtant, for that according to "wa 

| ' whole 


F 
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whole ſcrics of his Book, theſe four Numbers J 


5. 8. 10. are not proportionable, tho? the Dehint- 
tion which he has given to the word Proportion a- 
grees with *em. _ For that there is berween the firſt 
number and rhe {econd compar'd together according 
tro quantity, a habitude like to that -berween rhe 
third and the fourth. | 

Now that he might avoid falling into this Incon- 
yenience he ſhould have oblcrv'd, that there are rwo 
ways of comparirig two” Magnitudesz. one by conf1- 
dering how far the one (urpaſles the other, and the 
ſecond, by conf1dering atrer what manner the one 
is contain'd in the other. And in regard theſe two 
habitudes arc different, hs ought ro have given 
'm ditterent Names, to the firſt the name of Drf- 
ference, to the ſecond the name of Reaſon. Aﬀter- 
wards he ought to have defin'd Proportion, the E- 
quality of the one or the other of theſe two ſorts of 
Habitudes, that is,of Difference or Reaſon. And as 
this makes two Speczes's, ro have diſtinguiſh'd *em 
alſo by two {cyeral names, calling the Equallity of 
Dfference, Arithmetical Proportion, and cyualiry of 
Reaſon, Proportion Geometrical. And becaule the 
latter is much more beneficial then the former, the 
Readers aretobe admoniſh'd, that when Proportion 
or Proportional Magnitudes are barely nanvd, it is to 
be underſtood of Geomerrical Proportion ; but tor 
Arithmetical Proportion, ir is nevcr to be under- 
ſtood,butwhen it is exprels'd. Which would haye un- 
veil'd all obſcurity, and taken away all Equrvocation, 

This ſhews us that we are not to make an ill uſe 
of that Maxim, "That the Definitions of words arc 
Arbitrary. But that great hecd is to betaken to de- 
{ign ſo clearly and exa&tly the Zieato which we aſx 


the 
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the word, that is to be defm'd, that we may not be 
deceiv'd in the Series of the Diſcourſe; by taking the 
word in another Sence then that which isgivet it 
by the Defmition; ſothar we may always CbRtrure 
the Definition to the thing defin'd wirhour falling 


into Abſurdity. 


—————— 


——_— 


CHAP. V. 


That the Geomerricians = not to hav? tightly un- 
derſtood the difference between the Definitions of words 
and thines. 


A thereare got any Writers, who make 
a betrer uſe of the Definitionsof W ords,than 
the Geometricians z yet] cannot but obſerve, that 
they bave not rightly underſtood the difference be- 
rieen the Definitions of words and things, which is, 
that the firſt are diſputable,the ſerond not to be con- 
rrovetted : For I find ſome that raiſe Diſputes abort 
the Defnitions of vyords vvith the ſame heat, as if 
wg; vvere diſpating about the things themſelves. 
hus vve find inthe Commentaries of Clawrus up- 
on Euclid, a long diſpute and mighry hot, between 
Pelletier and Him, touching the fpace between rhe 
Tafigent and the Circurnference, which Claws de- 
nye, Pelletier affirms to be an Angle. Who docs 
not ſee;that all this might be determin'd in one word, 
by demanding of Both 
word Angle ? 

We find allo the Famous Simon Stevin, Marhe- 
matician to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd 
Number to be, That by which is explain'd the guan- 

tity 
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ity of every Thize, he puts himſelf into ſuch a pel- 
ting Chatec again chofe that will not have the U- 
nite tobe a Nawbey, as to exclaim againſt Rhetoric, 
as if he were upon ſome ſolid Argument. True itis 
thar he intermnxes in his Diſcourſes a queſtion of 
fome, Importance , that is, whether a Ute be to 
Number,as a Point isto a Line. But here he ſhould 
have made a diftinQion, to avoid the fumbling roge- 
ther of two different things. To which end theſe 
two gueſtzons vvere to have been treated apart ; whe- 
ther a Unite be Number, and whether a Unite be to 
Number , as a Point 15 to a Tine; and then to the 
firſt he ſhonld have faid ,- thar it vvasonly a Dif 
pute abour a Word, and that an Vmte vvas,or vvas 
not a Number, according to the Definition, vvbich 
a Man vvould give to Number, That accordingto 
Euclid's Defmition of Nuwber ;, Number 1s a Multi- 
tude of Unites aſſembled together ; it vvas vitible, that 
a Vmte vyvas no Number. Bur in regard this De- 
finirion of Ewclid vvas arbitrary , and that ir vvas 
lawful to give another Definition of Number, Nun- 
ber might be detin'd as Srewia defines ir,according to 
vvhich Definition a Uxite is a Nuber ; lo that by 
what has been (aid, the firſt queſtion is reloly'd, and 
thereis nothing farther to be ailedged againſt choſe 
that denyed the Unite ro be a Number , without a 
manifeſt begging of the queſtion, as we may {ce .by 
examining the pretended Demonſtrations of Stewv1n- 
The firſt 1s, | 


The Part is of the ſame Nature nith the while, 
The Unite 1s a Part of a Multitude of Umtes, 
Therefore the Unite 1s of the ſame Nature with 4 
Multtna? of Unttes,and conjequently of Nos 
| | x us 
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This Argumentis of no validity.For tho the part 
were always of rhe ſame nature with the whole, it 
does notfollow that it ought to have always the ſame 
name with the wholeznay it often falls our, that it has 
not the ſame Name.A Souldier is part of an Army 


and yctisno Army;a Chamber is part of a Hou ſe,and | 


yet no Houlc; a Halt Circle is noCircle; a Part of a 
Square 1s no {quare.ThisArgutent therefore proves 
no more , then that Unite being part of a Multi- 
tude of Unitcs,has ſomething common with a Mulri- 
rude of Units, and fo it may be faid ro have ſome- 
thing common with *em;bur it does not prove any ne- 
ceſhity of giving the ſame nameof Number tolJnitc, 
tas to a Number of Unites : Becauſe if we would wc 
could not reſerye the name ot Numbcr to a multi- 
rude of Unites , nor give to Unite more then its 
name of Unire,or part of Number. 

The Second Argument which Stevez produces is 
of no more force. 

If from a Number grven we ſubſtrait any N mer , 

the Number £1VR emails. | 

It thea the Ute were not a Number, Subſtra.'1ne 

0722 out of three, the Numier given wou d re- 
main, which is abſurd. 

Bur here the xaajor is ridiculous, and ſuppoſes the 
Thing in Queſtion. For Ewld will deny that the 
Number given remains after ſubſtraCtion of another 
Number. For to make it another Number then 


'what was given, there needs no more then to {ub- 


ſtract a Number trom it, or a part of a Number, 
which is the Unite. Belides, if this Argument were 
good, we might prove in the ſame manner , that 
by taking a half Circle from a Circle given, the 
Circle given would remain, becauſe no Circle is ta- 
ken away. | then 
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So that all Stevers's Arguments prove no more, 
then thar Number may be defin'd in {ich a man- 
ncr, that the word Number may agree with Uni- 
ry, becauſe that Unite and multitude of Unires ac- 
cord ſo well together, as to be ſignity'd by the ſame 
word,yet they no way prove thatnumber can be no 
way defirrd, by reſtraining the word to the Viulti- 
trade of Unites, that we may not be oblig'd to ex- 
cept the Unite, every time we explain the proper- 
ties that belong toa]l numbers, except the Unite. 

Bur rhe {econd Queſtion, Mhether a7 Unite be to 
Numbers, as a pornt 75 to a Tine, is a diſpute con- 
cerning the thing 2 For it is abſolutely falſe, that an 
Unite 1s to number as a point 15 to a Line. Since an 
Unite added tonumber makes it bigger, but a Line 
is not made bigger by the addition of a point. The 
Unite is a part of Number, bur a Poirt is no part 
of a Line. An Unite being ſubſtrated from a 
Number, the Number given does not remain ; but 
a point being taken from a Linc, the Line given te- 
mains. | 

Thus doth Stewzz frequently wrangle about the 
DPefmnition cf words, as when he chafts himſelf to 
rove that Number is not a quantity diſcreer, that 

ropoſition of Number is always Arithmetical , 
and not Geometrical, Thartthc Root of what Num- 
ber {ocver, is a Number,which ſhews us that lic did 
not properly underſtand the definition of words , 
and a9 he miſtook the definition of words, winch 
were diſputable for the definition. of things that 
were beyond all Conroverhic. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Rules 12 Reference to Ax1oms. 


AE Men agree, that there are ſome Propoſi- 
tions ſo clear and cvident of themſelves, that 
they have no necd of being demonſtrated ; and 
that all that are not demonſtrated , ought to be 
{uch, that they may become the Principle of truc 
Dcmonſiration. For it they be fſully»d with the 
leaſt inccrtainty, it is clear, that they cannot be the 
ground of a concluſion altogether certain. | 
But thcre are ſome who donot apprehend wherc- 
in this clearne{s and cvidence of a Propoſition con- 
fiſts. For it is not to be imagin'd, that a Propofi- 
tion is then only clear and certain, when no body 
contradicts it : Or that it ought to be queſtowd , 
or at lcaſt that we ſhould be oblig:d to prove 1t , 
when we meet with any one that denies it. For if 
that were fo, there would be nothing clear and cer- 
tain, in regard there are a ſort of Philoſophers that 
queſtion every thing ; and others, who aflert that 
there is no propoſition more probable then its con- 
trarv. And therefore we muſt nct judge of cer- 
tainry or truth by the conteſt among men. For there 
is nothing about which we may not contend, eſpc- 
cially in words : But we are to take that for clear 
and certain, which appears to be lo to all thoſe, who 
will take the pains diligently ro conſider thinos, and 
ng leſs finccre and ingenious to dilcoyer what in- 
wardly 
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wardly they think of em. And LlIC. CIIIC IT-1S a 
oreat ſaying of Ariſto:le, that Demorſtrac; O!1 Fe/ate's 
more to the inward Evictioa of the mins !, ENCN to 
the forcing of an outward belict. F: r that there is 
nothing which can be fo evidently deinon; rared ,, 
which may not be deny'd by a Pcrion truly optai- 
ated; who many times engages himſelt in difputes 
about things, ot which he is inwardly pz ſwaded to 
the contrary. \Vhich isa lign of troward '{poli- 
tion, and an il] contriv'd Genzzs : 1hough bl: be 
too rrue, chat this humour is frequently predorni- 
nant in the Schools of Philolophy, wir: 111 CU OM 
of brangling has prevail*d, and it is r3o:ighr diflo 
nourable to ſubmit i in the leaſt . he be; ing accoun- 
red to have moſt wit, wio is molt ready ar ſhifts 
and cvaſions. Where it is tac Ch arafter of a in- 
genious Man-to yeild his Arms to truth, as {oon as 
ſhe comes to be percciv'd, and ro admire her even 
in the Mouth of his Adverlary. 

Secondly, all Philolophcrs,, who affirm that 
our [eas procced from our ſen! cs, maintain allo, 
that all certainty and cvidence of Propoſitions pre- 
cecd either inimediacely or mediately from whe 
ſes. For, ſay they , this Axt3 2 , then ak Fond ” 
can he no thing deſi d move clear and evivent. Tie 
whole is greater the a part, hs gat”: 4d as telief in 
our underſtaniines, but only 2c. je 3 re ha? (av; 4- 
larly objerwd from 01 u Infan v, tat every 0a; ts 
Lligzer then his Heat, that a H5 je 75 #122 r "th p 
# chamber, A For reſt then A Tree 3 and the whoa/'e EH: t- 
Ten thei a Star. 

This Imazination is as falle as that which we 
have refuted in The firſt = T1.it 4 34 woe! 
ceed from our Sentes. For if we wore It aliur'd of 
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this Truth, That the Wh)le 3s bigger then a fart, 
but by our obſervations from our Infancy, in regard 
Induction is no certain means to know a thing, bur 
when we arc aflur'd the InduCtion 1s entire. ere 
bcing nothing more frequent, rhen to diſcover the 
fallity of what we have believ*d upon the credit of 
Inductions, which ſeem'd to us ſo general, that it 
was thought impoſhble ro make any exceptions a- 
gainlt 'em. | 
Thus it is not above two or three years ſince , 
thar it was thought a thing not to be queſtion'd, 
that the Water contain'd in an Arch'd Veſſel, ha- 
ving one fide much more capacious then the other, 
kept always at an even leyel, not rifing higher on 
the greater {ide then on the leſſer, becauſe we ſeem'd 
to be aſlur'd of it, by an infinite number of expe- 
riments. Bur lately this has been found to be falſe, 
provided that one of the ſides of the Veſſel be ve- 
ry narrow, for then the water will riſe higher on 
that, then on the other {1de. This ſhews us, that 
Inductions only can give us no folid aſſurance of 
any Truth , unleſs we could be certain they were 
general, which is impoſſible. And by conſequence 
we could be but probably afſur*d of the Truth of 
this Axiom; Th-mwhle is bigger then the part, were 
we no other way afſurd of it, but becauſe we haye 
{cen a Man bigger then his Head, a Forreſt bigger 
then a Tree, a Houſe bigger then a Chamber, or 
the Heavens then a Star. For that we ſhould have 
always reaſon to doubt , whether there were not 
ſome other whole, not {o big as its part that had 
elcap'd our knowledge. 
'Tis not then upon the obſervations we have 
made from our Intancy, that the certainty of this 
Axiom 
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Axiom depends, there being nothing more likely 
ro precipitate us into error, then to truſt to the pre- 
judices of our Infancy. Bur it ſolely depends upon 
that vvhich is contain'd in the clcar and diſtinct 
[deas of the whole, anda part ; thatis, that the who/e 
is bigger then a part, and a part leſs then the whole. 
And as for all our former obſervations ct a Mans 
being bigger then his Head, a Houſe then a Cham- 
ber, they only furniſh us vvith an occation to con- 
{der more diligently the Ideas of the whole and a 


part. Bur it is abſolutely falſe, that rhey are the 


abſolute and undeniable cauſes of the Truth of this 
Axiom. | 

What vve have ſaid of this Axiom may be ſaid 
of others, and fo I belicve that the certainty and 
evidence of human knovvledge in natural things, 
depends upon this principle. 

What ever ts contain'd 1n the diſtuntt and clear 
Idea of a thing, may te truly afirn?d of that thing. 

hus becauſe that Ammal is included in the 
Idea of Man, I can affirm of Maz, that he is an 
Anmal. Becauſe to have all its Diameters equal, 
is included in the 7dea of a Circle, I can affirm of 
any Circle, that all its Diameters are equal : Be- 
cauſe the having of all Angles equal to two Right 
Angles, is included in the 7dea of a Triangle, Ican 
affirm 1t of eyery Triangle. 

Nor can this Principle be diſputed , without de- 
nying all evidence of Human Knowledge , and (et- 
ting up a ridiculous Pyrronrſws. For we cannot judge 
of things but by the 1dezs which we have of 'em, 
ſince we have no way to conceive *em, bur as they 
arc repreſented to our thoughts , and that only by 


their [deas. Now if the judgments which we make 
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while we ccnitmplate rhele 1deas, ſhouid only re- 
preicnt our T houghts, and not the Things them- 
{eives; that is to lay, ui fr m the knowledge that 
we have; that the equality of thrce Angles, with 
two right Angles, 1s contaned :in tnc Zea of a T Tri- 
a”gle, I could not conclude thar cvery Triangle has 
rare Angies, Cqu 1] with two right Angics,. but one 
tac T rnought fo, it is viiitle, that then we ſhould 
24v%C no knowicdge- of Things, but only of our 
31borzms; and by conſequence we ihould know 
nX'1ng of thole tings which we periwade our 
{2)vos tobe molt certain of ; only we might lay that 
veutiinkſo; that wound manitcitly deſtroy all man- 
ncr Of Sciences. 

nd wc need not fear, that there arc any Perſons 
who {crioully aoree upon this conſequence, that we 
know ot the truth or fal:i ood of any thing conli- 
der'} in it ſelf. For there are ſome things lo plain 
ail ovident z as, / tank therefore I am ; the Whole 
zs L267 then us Þ. 7t, tnatit is impoltible (criouſly 
to dovbr, wherher they be ſuch in themſelves as we 
conic watote. Forwe cannot doubt of *'cm with- 
0: tamkingnaor canwe think without belciving*em 
te, and by con{equance we cannot doubt of *em. 

Neverihelels this oac principle does not luffce to 
j.::!72 of what 0u6i3tio be recetv'd for an Axiom.For 
there ace Attriburcs,which both mav and ought ro be 
encios d1tme {et of thinzs, which nevertheleſs both 
14 aid ought to be demo iſtrated, as tne cqualicy of 


a:lthe Anglcs of a Triangle to two Right oncs:Or of 
all che Angles of a Hexagato: cight Right Angles. 


Lit ir will be needful ro obſcryc,whether the Idea of 
a rhing requirc onlv a flight confideration , to ſee 
cizarly that the Attribute is contain?'d in tae [4-4; or 

wherher 
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whether it be requiſite ro joyn ſome other 7dea, to 
diſcover the Connexion when it is only neceſſary to 
conſider the 1dea only , the Propoſition may be ta- 
ken for an Axt0m eſpecially if that conſideration 
require but a {light attention, of which ordinary 
underſtandings may be capable ; bur if it be requi- 
ſire to joyn another 7dea to the 7dea of the thing , 
tis a Propoſition to be demonſtrated , and fo thelc 
rwo Rules may be given concerning Axzoms. 


rr RULE 


When, to ſee that an Attribute agrees mth a Sub- 
jeff, as to ſee that 1t agrees with th? whole to be big- 
ger then 1ts part, there needs but a ſight Attention to 
conſider the two Ideas of the Subjefit ani the Attri- 
bute ; 1nſomuch that it may be done, without percet- 
wing that the Idea of the Attribute 1s 1n:Iuded in the 
Idea of theSubjett ve have then reaſon to take that pro- 
gee for an Axiom which requtres xo Demonſtration, 

ecauſe it contarns 18 it ſelf all the Exudence that De- 
monſtration could give 1t ; whith can do no more then 
ſhew that the Attribute agrees with the Subjeft , by 
making uſe of a third Idea to ſhew the Connex1on , 
_ zs already ſeen without the aſſiſtance of a third 
ca. | 

But we muſt not confound a bare Explication , 
though it carry'd ſome form of an Argument with 
a true Demonſtration. For there b2 Axis that 
require Explanation , that they may be the better 
underſtood, though they have no need of Demon- 
fration , explanation being nothing elſe but to 
{peak in other rerms, and more atlarge what is con- 
tain'd in the Axiom ; whereas an Axiom requires 
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ome near way which 1s not clearly contair'd in the 
Axtom. 
> KULE. 


IVhen the ſole confideration of the Ideas of the $uh- 
1ett and the Attsibate ſafjices nat to ſhew clearly, that 
the Attribute agrees with the Subject, t'e Propojition 
that affiris it us nt to be taken for an Axtom ; but 
it ought to. be demonſtrated by making we of certain 
other Ideas to ſhew the Conn:xton; as we make ue of 
the Idea of Paralle! Lines to ſhew that three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right Angles. 

Thele two Rules arc of greater moment, thci1 
they arc generally taken to be. For it is one of the 
moſt uſual errors among Men, not to conſult them- 
ſelves ſufficiently in what they deny or affirm, bur. 
to give credit to what they have heard others ſay, 
or what they have formerly thought themlelycs, 
never minding what they would think them(elves, 
ſhould they take more time and ſtudy to confider 
their own thoughts; heeding more the found of 
words ; and affirmins tor clear and evident what is 
impoſhble for *em to conceive ; and denying as falle, 
what it would be as impollible for *em to bcliceve 
10t to be: true, would they but take the pains of 
more ſerious conſideration. 

For example, they who ſay that in a picce of 
Wood, beſides its parts and their ſituation, their 
figure, their morion and their reſt , and rhe pores 
that lie berween the parts , there is yet a ſubſtantial 
form diſtindt from all theſe things, believe rhey 
ſbeak nothing but Truth , yet all the while they 
{peak what neither They, nor any other Perſon 11- 
ying do comprehend or ever will. 


Howcver 
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However , it they would explain rhe cttefts of 
Nature, by the infenſible parts of which Bodies are 
compos'd, and by their different f1tuation, bignels, 
figure, motion or reſt, and by the Pores between 
the parts, that open or ſtop the paſſage tor other 
matters, they believe we talk nothing but Chrme- 
7a's, though we'll tell 'em nothing but what may be 


eaſily »coriceiv'd. And by a ſtrange blindneſs of 


underſtanding,the eafineſs of conceiving thelcthings, 
carries ?em to believe thar they are not the real cau- 
les of Natures cftcs ; but that they are more oc- 
cult and myſterious. So that they rather chule to 
belicve thoſe that cxplain *'cm by Principles which 
they conceive nor, then thole that make uſc of Prin- 
cipies which they underſtand. | 

And what is yet more pleaſant, when we talk to 
'em of inſenſible parts, they believe they have ſut- 
fcient ground to reject *em, becauſe rhey can nei- 
ther be felt nor ſecn : Whereas they can ſwallow ſub- 
ſtantial Forms,Ponderoſity, Vertue AttraCtive, doc. 
which they cannor only neither ſee nor feel, bur not 
{o much as conceive. 


CHAP. VII. 


Certata Axioms of Moment that may ſerve for Prin- 
ciples of great Truth. 


]* isa ching by all confeſs'd, that it is of great 
| Moment, to bear in our Memorics and 
Minds ſeveral Axioms and Principles, which being 

clear 
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clear and unqueſtionable may ſerve as a Founda- 
tion to lead us to the knowledge of things molt oc-. 
cult. Though many that are moſt ufually laid 
down , arc of fo little uſc, that ir is needleſs to 
know *'em. For that which they call the firſt prin- 
ciple of Knowledge , :t 7s wpoſſuble that the ſame 
thing ſhould be, and not be , is moſt clear and evi- 
dent. Bur I know no occaſion wherein it may be 
{crviceable to reach us general knowledge. 
But theſe that follow may be of ſome uſe. 


I. AXIOM. 


All that is included in the clear and diſtin&t 14ea 
of a Thing may be affirm'd with Truth. 


2. AXIOM. 


The Exiſtence, at leaſt, that which zs poſſuble is 1n- 
cluded in the Idea of that which we concerve clearly 
and d;jtintly. | 

For after a Thing is conceiv'd clearly and diſtin&t- 
ly , we cannot deny it poffible Exiſtence. In re- 
gard that we deny things to- be by reaſon of the 
contradiction between our 7d. 


3}. AXIOM. 


Nothing can be the cauſe of any thing. From this 
ſprings other Axioms that may be call'd Corolla- 
ries, ſuch as theſe that follow. 


4 A X- 
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4. AXIOM, or 1. COROLLARY of the 3. 
No Thing, or no PerfeAion of -a Thing in Be- 


ing, can have no 1 hing, or a Thing not being tor 
the caule of its Exultencc. 


5. AXIOM; or 2. COROLLAXY of the }. 


All Realuiy or Perfettion of a Thing is found for- 
maliy and emunently, 11 the firſt ani adequate cau{e. 


6. AXIOM; or 3. CUROLLARY of the 3. 


No Bey can mavee tt ſelf, that is give motion to 
it {clt, not having any. 

This Principle is fo naturally eminent, that it is 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
real qualities of Ponderoſity and Lightneſs. For 
the Philoſophers on the one tide , finding it impoſ- 
{iþ c, that that which o1ght to be mov'd ſhould 
moye it ſelf; and bcing erroncoutly perſwaded on 
the other {1de, that there was nothing vvithour,thar 
pull?d dovyn the Stone when it fell, rhoughr ir ne- 
ccllary to diſtinguiſh rwo things in a Stone,the mat- 
rer, thar receiy'd the motion , and the ſubſtantial 
torm aſlifted by gravity, thar begat rhe motion : 
Nor heeding that they tell thereby into that incon- 
Venicenc? which they. ſought ro avoid , if the form 
jr ſelt were material, that is real matter. Or if it 
were not matter , that then it was to be a {ubſtance 
really diſtinct. Which ir was impolible for them 
clearly to- conceive, art lealt ro conceive it as a Spiz 
rir, or thinking Subſtance; as is the Form of Man, 
and not the Forms of other Bodies. 7-AX- 
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7. AXIOM. 


No Boay can mrve anther, unleſs it bemrey'd it 
ſelf. Forit a Body being at reſt cannot give motion 
ro it {elf, it can never give motion to another. 


8. AXIOM. 


Ie muſt deny that which ts clear and evident, 
becauſe that which is obcure , cannot be apprehended. 


9. AXIOM. 


It is the nature of 4 final Spurit not to apprehend 
an Infinite. 


10. AXIOM. 


The Teſtimony of a perſon infimtely Powerful, 1nft- 
ntely Wiſe, infinitely Good, and infuutely True, ought 
t2 be more effeftual to convince us then the moſt ;prevail- 
1ng Demonſtrations. 

r we oughtto bemore aſſurd, that He who is 
infinitely wiſe cannot be deceived ; and that he who 
is infinitely good will not deceive us ; then we can 
be aſlurd , that we are not deceiv*d our ſelves in 
things moſt evident. 

Theſe threelaſt Axioms are the Foundations of 
Faith, of which more hereafter. 


Il. AXIO M. 


Thoſe Aftions of which the Senſe may eaſily judge, 


betng 


wo' 
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Leing atteſted by a Great Number of Perſons of ſund; 
Centurys, ſundry Nations and various Intereſts, w 
ſpeaks of *em,as ſeen by themſelves, and whom we can- 
nat [uſpeit for conſpiring to uphold a Falſhood ought to 
paſs for as conſtant and unqueſitonable , as if we had 
ſeen*em with our Eyes. 

This is the Foundation of the greateſt part of our 
Knowledg, there being infnitely a greater Number 
of things , which we know by this means, than of 
thoſe w ich we know of our (elves. 


CH AP. VII 
Of Rules relating ts Demonſtration. 


Truc Demonſtration requires two Things. The 

onethar inthe matter there be nothing , bur 
what is certain and unqueſtionable. The other that 
there be nothing faulty in the Form of the Argu- 
mert. Now nedatolaia both the oneand the 0- 
ther, it we obſerve the two Rules, which we have 
premisd. 

For there will benothing,but what is certain in the 
Martter, it all the Propoſitions made uſe of for 
Proofs, be, 

Either Definitions of words already explain'd, 
which being arbitrary cannot be queſtion'd. . 

Or Axioms conceded, and which ought nor to 
be admitted,it they be not clear and evident of them- 
ſclves by the Jd.Rule. 

Or Propolitiors already demonſtrated,and which 
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by conicquence arc bzcome clear and eyident by 
the Demonſtration made. 

Or the Conſtruction of the thing it ſelf, which is 
in Ditpurc, when there is any Operationto be done, 
which o:1ght to be as unqueſtionable as the reſt, ſince 
the Potlibility ought co be frlt demonſtrated,it there 
be anv queſtion concerning it. 

Clear it is therefore, that oblerving the firſtRule, 


nothing mult be brought to prove a Propotition,bur | 


what isccrtain and evident. Ir is allocatig to ſhew, 
that there can be no Error againit the Form of Ar- 
gument , by obſcrving the ſecond Rule, which is nor 
to make an i]] Ute of the Equivocation of Terms , 
by failing to {ubſtirure mentally theLctmitions that 
rclirain and exp'ain *em. 

For it ever wetranſgreſsagainft the Rules of Syl- 
logilms,it is in deceivingour {elves with the Equivo- 
cation of ſome Term; and taking it in one Senle i: 
one of rhe firſt Propolitions, and in another Sonic 11 
the other,which happens chiefly in the Middle Term 
which being taken im two various Sen(2s 1a the wo 
firſt Propolicions, isthe uſual fault of vicious Argii- 
ments. Now it is clcar,that Fault may bc avoided, 
if we obſerve the ſecond Rule. : 

Not thar thoſe are the only Vices of Syllogiſms, 
that ariſe from the Equivocation of Terms:but thoſe 
other are of ſuch a nature, that it is almoſt impoſh- 
ble, that a Perſon but of a mean and ordin2ry capas« 
ciry ſhould cycr fall into 'em, eſpecially in ſpecula- 
tive Matters. And therefore it would be a necdleſs 
thing to admoniſh *cm to beware of thoſe Errors,or 
to preſcribe Rules. Beſides that it would rather be 
hurttul, in regard the conſideration of theſe ſuper- 
fluons Rules, would but draw off our Studics from 
choſe that are more necclary. Theretorc 
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Therefore we find the Geometricrans never trouble 
themſelves about the Forms of theirArguments,nor 
dream of conformity to the Rules of Logic, and 
yet they are never deceiv d ; in regard theyarc gui- 
ded by nature, with the Affiſcance of much Study. 

There is another Obſervation to be made upon 
Propoſitions that require Demonſtrations. Thar is, 
that they are not to be reck?ned for {uch,which may 
be demonſtrated tor {uch by the Application of the 
Rule of Evidence to eyery evident Propoſition.For 
if ir were ſo, there vvould hardly be any Axiom, 
vyhich vvould not require Demonſtration ; vyhen 
almoſt all may be demonſtrated by that Axiom 


vvhich vve have laid down as the Foundation of all 


Evidence. Whatever we find to be contati?d in. one 
clear and __ Idea, way be afrrn#d for Truth. As 
tor Example, 
All that we find 1n one clear and aiſtint Idea may 
be affirm d for Truth. 
Now we ſee that the clear and diſtinit Idea,which we 
have of the whole, includes it's being bigger than 
Ps Part. 
Therefore we may affirm for Truth that the whole ts 
Lizoer then 1ts part. 
Bur m_—__ is be a very good Proof, yer is it 
not abſolutely neceſſary becauſe the Underſtanding 


ſupplies che Major, without any necetfiry of a par- 


ticular conſideration, and clearly and evidently ſees 
that the whole is bigger then a part, withour re- 
flefting from whence the Evidence ariſes. For they 
arc two different things to know a thing Evidently, 


and to know from whence ariſcs the Evidences. 
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Md _—__. 


CHAP. IX 


Of jen: Errors uſually occurring in the Method of the 
Ceomoti it 1anss 


VV- have ſecn what is good in the method 
of the Geometricians, that it has re- 
duc'd us to five Rules, in the obſervation of 
which we cannot be roo exat. And we muſt con- 
tels itfor a thing moſt admirabic, they having dit- 
cover'd to many occult things, and their having dc- 
monſtrated *em by ſo many firm and invincible rca- 
ſons, by the help of fo few Rules. So that among 
all the Philoſop ers, they have only the advantage 
to have baniſh'd our of their Schools and Writings, 
Ccnteſt and Diſpure. 

Nevertheleſs ro make a judgment of things with- 
out prejudice, as we cannot deny *em the honour t9 
have follow'd a way much more aflur'd then others, 
to find our the truth, ſo we cannot deny but that 
they are fallen into ſome errors , which do not lead 
'£©m however from their end, bur are the cauſe that 
oft-times they do not atrain their end by the moſt di- 
ret and commodious way. Which I ſhall cndca- 
vour to make out, drawing from Euclid himlelt, 
the Examples of thele defaults. 'S 


DEFAULT: 


To be more diligent, and take more care of Cer- 
rainty then of Evidence,and of convincing than an En- 
tghten:ng the Unierſtanatig. The. 
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The Geometricians are to be commended tor 
aſſerting nothing but what is certain and demonſtra- 
red. But ay ſeem not to have heeded, that to 
have a perfet Knowledg of a Truth, it does not 
ſuffice to be convinc*d that it is a Truth, unleſs we 
dive into the Reaſons taken from the Nature of the 
thing, why it istrue. For ?cill we are arriv'd at that 
point, our Underſtanding 1s not fully fatished, and 
therefore ſearches ſtil] atrer a farther Knowleds: then 
that which it has; a ſign it has not yet atran''d a 
true knowleds, And this is the ſource of all the 
reſt which we ſhall obſerye. 


2. ERR OR. 
To prove Things that hawe #32 need of Proof. 


The Geometriciaris confeſs that there is no need 
of proving thoſe things that arc clear of themſelves. 
Nevertheleſs they do it frequently; for that being 
more ſedulous ro convince, then clear rhe Under- 
ſtanding, they think they ſhall be more ableto con- 
vince, by producing ſome Proof of things them- 
fclyes the moſt evident, thenhy propoling %em bare- 
ly, and leaving the Underſtanding to find out the 
Evidence. | 7 

This incliwd Ew[;4'to prove that two ſides of 2 
Triangle being taken together, arc bigger than one 
enly, though it be evident by the ſole notion of a 
right Linez which is the ſhorteſt length that can 
be drawn between two points, and the natural mea- 
{ure of the Interyal between Point and Point ; which 
it could nor be, if it werenot the ſhorteſt of all the 
Lines thatcan be drawn from a Point ro a has. > 

(S 
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This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of thar 
which he ought to have made a Queſtion, viz. To 
draw a Line equal to a Line given ; tho? it be as cafy, 
and morecaly then to draw a Circle having one Ra- 
dius given: 

This Error without doubt proceeded from his not 
conſidering that all certainty and evidence of our 
knowledg in natural things arifes from this Princi- 
ple. That we may afrirm of a thing, whatever 1s 
contain d 1 its clear and diſtinft Idea. Whence it 
follows that it were needleſs to know, that an Artri- 
bute is included in an 1gea, that upon the bare con- 
ſideration of the 7dea without the addition of any 
other, it ought to paſs for evident and clear, as we 
have already ſaid. | 

I k1ow there arc ſome 74eas that are more eaſily 
known to be included in the 7deas, then others. But 
] believe it [uffcient , if they may be clearly known 
'with a flight conſideration, fo that no perſon that 
has any thing of Ingenuity can ſeriouſly queſtion 
it, that the Propoſitions be look'd upon as drawn 
from a bare conſideration of Tdeas, as from Princi- 
ples that have no necd of Proof. bur of Explanati- 
on and ſome little Diſcourſe. Thus I affirm thar 
there is no Man who has never ſo ſlightly conſider*d 
the [ea of a Right-Line; bur he willnot only pre- 
ſently conceive that its Poſition depends only upon 
two Points; (which Ewl;dtook for one of his: Que- 
ſtions) but thathe will-alſo clearly and eaſily appre- 
hend, that if one Right-Line cut another, and thar 
there be two points. in the cutting Line, each equal- 
ly diſtant from thepointsof the Line cur, there is no 
other point of the Line cutting, which will not be 
cqually diſtant from the two points of the __ 
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From whence it will be eaſy ro know when any one 
Line will be Perpendi to another, without 
the help of Angle or Triangle z which ought notto 
be handled nll afrer the laying down of many thi 

which cannot be demonltrated, but by Perpendi- 


We are alſo to obferve, that excellent Geome- 
triczans have laid down tor Principles, Propoſitions 
much more obſcure then this of ours. As when 
Archimedes buikls his neateſt Demonſtrations upon 
this Maxim. If t:z0 L1nes tn the fame Plans have 
two Extremittes; and if they be crooked or h:llow to- 
ward the ſame part, the contata will be leſſer then 
that which contains it. 

f confeſs this crror of going about to prove thar 
which requir'd no Proof, ſeems to be but a ſmall 
fault, and indeed none in it {elf, yer we ſhall find 
it robe a great one, it we conf:der the Contequen- 
ces. For from hence ariſes that tranver{ment of the 
order of Nature, of which hereafter ; this deſire 
of proving that which is to be ſuppogd clear and 
evident of it felt, having often oblig'd Gecaririeiayns 
to treat of things on purpoſe to turniſh themſelves 
with Proots fot thoſe things which they ought not to 
prove, and which according to the order of Na- 
ture, ought nor to have bcen treatcd of till attcr- 
wards 


2} DEFAULT. 
To ſbew by Impoſſubillity. 


Theſe forts of Demonſtrations that ſhew a thing 


to be ſuch, not by Principles, but by ſome ablurdi- 
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ty that would follow, if itwere otherwiſc, arc v 
ordinary in Euclid. Whereas itis manifeſt that 
Demonſtrations conſtrain us indeed to give our Con- 
ſent, but no way clear our Underſtanding : which 
ought to be the principal end of the Sciences. For 
our Underſtanding is not ſatisfied, if it doesnot know 
not only what the thing js, but why it is? which 
cannot be obtain'd by a Demonſtration reducing to 
Impoſhbility. 

Notthat theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to 
be rejefted ; For ſometimes they may be uſctul to 
prove Negatives, which are properly no more then 
Collaries of other Propoſitions cather clear of them- 


{e]ves, or demonſtrated already ſome other way , 
and rhen this Demonſtration by reducing to Impoli 
ble ſupplics the place of an Explanation, rather 
then a new Demonſtration. 

Laſtly it may be faid that theſe Demonſtrations 
are not to be admitred, but when we can give no 
others, and that it-is an Error to uſe 'em for the 
Proof of that which may be poſitively prov'd. 

Now there are ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, 
which he proves only by this way, which without 
much difficulty nigh be be proy*d aftcr another 
manner. 


4 DEFAULT. 
Demonſirations drawn from things too remote. 


This Error is very common among the Geowretr:- 
cam. They never trouble themſelves whence the 
Proofs which they bring are taken, ſo they be but 
cc nvincing. Neverthelels it is but an imperteCt 

way 
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way of proving things, by ways remote and forreign 
upon which the 0-1 ibs wore no way depend 
according to the order of Nature. 

All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome 
few Fxamples. | 
 Euchd. |. 1: Propof. 5. proves that an Joc 
Triangle has ryvo Angles equal at the Baſe. To this 
purpoſe he equally extends the ſides of a Triangle, 
and makes new Triangles which he compares one 
with another. 

Bur is it not incredible that a thing fo eaſy to 
be prov'd as the equallity of thoſe Angles ſhould 
have need of ſo much cunning to prove it, as if 
there _ any ny _ ridiculous PR on 
gine that this equa epended upon forreign Tri- 
angles ; a—— hal he follow?d true order, there 
are many ways more eaſy, ſhorter and more natu- 
ral to prove the ſameinequality, 

The Forty ſeventh of the ſame Book, where it 
is prov'd that the ſquare of a Baſe thar ſuſtains a 
Right Angle, is equal to the two ſquares of rhe 
{ides, is one of the moſt eſteer»d Propoſitions in 
Euchd. And yet it is evident that the manner by 
which he there proves it is not ſonarural ; ſince the 
equallity of Squares does no way depend upon the 
equallity of Triangles, which are taken however 
as the means for this Demonſtrationz bur upon the 
Proportion of Lines, which may ealily be demon- 
ſtrated without the help of any other Line, then the 
R a from the top of the Right Angle ta 
tne DAIE, | 

All Ewclidis full of theſe forreign Demonſtrations. 
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5 DEFAULT. 


To take ny care of the true order of Nature. This 
is the greatelt error of Geowetricrans:. For theybe- 
lieve there is no order to be obſcry'd , fo that the 
firſt Propoſitions may bur ſerve to demonſtrate 
thoſc that follow. And therefore never heeding the 
Rulcs of true method, which is always to begin at 
the moſt plain and general things , trom thence to 
aſcend to things more compos'd and particular, they 
confound every thing, and treat pell mell of Lines 
and Surfaces, Triangles and ſquares; prove by f- 
gures the Propricties and ſimple Lines , and make 
an infinite number of other topſie-rurvies, that diſ- 
flours the noble Science. | 

he Elements of Ewld are ſtuft with errors 
of this, nature , after he has treated of Extent in 
kis four firſt Books , he treats of the Proportions 
of all forts of balks in his ffth. He reſumes his Ar- 
7a of extent in the ſixth, and treats of num- 

rs in the ſeventh, cighth and ninth,” ro reſume a- 
gain in his tenth his firft diſcourſe of extent. Which 
1s a prepoſterous dfforder in general : Bur there are 
mary others more particular. He begins his firſt 
Book with che Conftuftion of an cquilateral Tri- 
angle;and 22 Propoſfitions,after he has preſcrib'd the 

en*ral-method of making aTriangle of three Right 

1cs given; provided that two be bigger then the 
third ; which denotes the particular conftrudtion of 
an cquilateral Triangle, upon a Line given. 

He proves nothing as to perpendicular Lines, and 
Parallels but by Triangles; and intermixes Dimen- 
{ion of ſurfaces with that of Lines. ; 

He 
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He proves, L. 1. prop. 16. that thefide of a Tri- 
angle being extended in length, the exterior Angle 
is bigger then cither of the Angles inwardly oppo- 
ſite ; and fixteen Propoſitions after that , that this 
cxterior Angle is equal to two oppoſite. 
It would require a Tranſcription of Fu:l:d to give 


all the Examples of thisdiſorder that might be pro- 
ducd. 


6. DEFAULT 
Not to make uſe of Di tifions and Partytions. 


Ic is another great error among Geometricrans , not 
to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions. Net but 
that they mark our all rhe Species's of thoſe Gepus's 
of which they treat, but becauſe they do it imply, 
by defining the 'Ferms, and putting all the Detuwi- 
tions afrerwards, without obſerving that a. Genus 
has ſo many Specres's, and that it can have no more; 
becauſe the general /dea of the Genus can receive 


but ſo many differences ; which would give us a 
great dea| w 3 ſight to dive into the nature of Genws 
and Spectes. | 


For — we ſhall find in the firſt book of 
Euclid, the Definitions of all the Specie;'s of a Tri- 
angle.Bur who doubts not bur that the Thing would 
be much more clear, were theſe Specres's rhus pro- 
pounded. . | 

A Triangle may be diyided cither according to 
its {ide or Angles. 
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The Sides are, 


All equal, and are calld Eqwlateral, 
Either Two only equal. then call'd 7ſoſecles. 
All unequal, then call'd Scatenum, 


The Angles arc, 


Two only Acute, and then rhe third is 
Richr, then call'd Refaxgle. 
Obtuſe, then calPd. Awzblygon. 


And it is better not to give this Diviſion of Tri- 
angles, til} afrer the general explanation and de- 
monſtration of all the Propricties of a Triangle ; 
whercce we? ſhould: have learnt, that ar leaſt two of 
the Angles'of a Triangle muſt be Acute, becauſe 
_ three together are bur equal to two Right 
Angics. 

This Error minds us of thar of inverted order, 
fince we ourhrt not to treat of Speczes, nor to define 
'en, ill atrer we underſtand the Gems, eſpecially 
whcn there are many things to be ſaid of the Ge- 
mu, which may be explain'd without mentioning 
thc Spectes. | 


All three Acute, and arc call'd Oxrgons. 
rr, 
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CHAP. X. 


An Anſwer to what the Geomertricians alledge for 
themſelves. 


Here are ſome Geametricians who believe th 
have juſtify'd themſelves as to theſe defaults , 
by ſaying that they never rroubled their heads a- 
bout *em; thart ir 1s ſufficient for them to aver no- 
thing bur what prove convincingly, and that 
they are thereby aſfur'd that they have found our 
the Truth, which is all they aim ar. 

We muſt confeſs indeed, that theſe defefts are 
not ſo conliderable, but that we muſt acknowledge, 
that of all human Sciences there are none berter 
handPd, then thoſe that are comprehended under 
the general name of Marhemagics. Only we affirm, 
that there may I be ſomething added to render 
rm more , and that though the Principal 
thing which they ought to conſider, be, to advance 

ing but what is true , yet it were to be wiſh*d 
that they would be more diligent in finding out the 
moſt natural manner of imprinting the ſame Truth 
in the underſtanding. | 

For let 'em ſay if they pleaſe, that they take no 
heed to obſerve any genuine order, or to prove 


their propoſitions, whether by ways natural or rc- 


mote, ſo they have their end of convincement, yet 
can they nor thereby alter the nature of our under- 
ſtanding, nor imprint a mare clear, more me 
» pI 
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and more perte&t knowledge of things which we 
know by their true cauſes and their true Principles, 
by thoſe other proofs of theirs, which are remote 
and Forrcign. 

Beſides that it is unqueſtionably true, that thoſe 
things are far more cafily learnt, and berter retain'd 
in the memory, which we learn by right order, in 
regard thoſe 7dezs, that are link*d one to another 
in a continued (cries. are without confuſion commit- 
cd ro the memory, and awaken each other when 
need requires more promptly and with greater fa- 
cility, e may allo' affirm this moreover, that 
what we affirm by diving into the wue reaſon of 
things, is not retain'd ſo much by the memory as 
by the Judgment ; and it becomes ſo much our 
own, that wecannot forgerit. Whereas that which 
we only know by demonſtrations , not grounded 
upon natural Reaſons, ſooner ſlip out of our minds, 
and is more difficultly recover'd ; becauſe our un- 
derſtanding does not furniſh us with the mcans to 
recover what we have loſt, 

We muſt then agree, that it is much berter to 
obſerye then not to obſerve this order. So thar all 
that the moſt equal jiidgescan fay in thisparticular, 
is that- we muſt negleft a- ſmaller inconvenience , 
when it cannot be avoided , for fear of falling into 
a greatcr. 

And thus it is indeed an inconyenience not to ob- 
ſcrve a right order ; but'thart it is better not to ob- 
ſerve it, then to fail' of: proving invincibly what is 
6 and to expoſe our ſelves toerror and 

aralogiſm , by ſearching after certain Proofs that 
may be more natural , but which are not ſo con- 
vincing, nor {o exempt from all ſufpicion of De- 
CCiT. This 
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This is a very ſpecious anſwer : Ard I confeſs thar 
aſſurance of not being deceiy*d , is to be preferr'd 
before all things; and that right order is to be neg- 
lefted, where it cannot be followed withour looſing 
the force of Demonſtration and expoling our ſelycs 
to miſtake. But I cannot agree, thar it is impoſh- 


ble to obſerve both the one and the other : And I. 


believe that the Elements of Geometry might be fo 
compoy'd, that all things might be handled in their 
natural order, all the propolitions prov'd by ways 
that are moſt natural and {imple , and yer that all 
things ſhould be clearly demonſtrated. | 


_ WY 


CH AP. XL 


The Method of Sciences ada to Eight Princapal 
. ' . Rules. 


| &o may be concluded fron what has been ſaid , 
that ro haye a' more perte& method, then that 
in uſe among the Geometricrans,, we ought to add 
two or three Rules to thoſe. five already laid down 
in the ſecond Chapter. So that all the Rules may 
be reduc'd to eight. Of which the two firſt relate 


to 7dezs, and may be referr'd to the hrſt part of this 


Logic. . ; 
The third and fourth relate to Ax/ops, and may 
be referr'd ro the fecond part , and the fifth and 
{1xth relate ro Arguments, and may be referr'd to 
the third part. And the two la{t relate to order , 
and may be referr*d to the fourth parr, T 
wo 
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Two Rules touching Definitions. 


1. Tolet go none of the "Terms that are but a 
lirtle obſcure or equivocal, without defining 'em. 

2. In Definitions not to make- uſe of Terms that 
arc not perfe&ly known, or already explain'd. 


Two Rules for Axtoms- 


3. To require in Axiom only thoſe things that 
arc perfetly evident. 

4. To receive for evident that which requires but 
e {hght conſideration to make it paſs for truth. 


Two Rules for Demonſtrations, 


. To prove all the Propoſitions that are but a 
little obſcure , by = —_ - peg Defi- 
nitions, Ax10m1s con or Pro ropolitions 
already demonſtrated. * m 

6. Never to make an ill uſe of the Ambigui 
of Terms, by failing to ſubſtitute ar leaſt mental- 
ly, thoſe definitions that reſtrain and explain 'em. 


Two Rules for Method. 


7. To handle Things,as much as may bein their 
Natural Order, beginning from the moſt ſimple 
and general, and explaining whatever appertains to 
the nature of the Genus, before we proceed to par- 
ticular .Spectes's. | 

8 To divide, as much as may be every Genus 
into all irs Spectes , every whole into its parts, and 

every 


5 


pe 
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Every difficulty into all Caſcs. I have added to 
theſe Rules, as much 25 may be, becauſe ir is true, 
that we __ _ with {ome occaſions, wherein 
they cannot be obſery'd to the utmoſt ſeverity ; ci- 
ther becauſe of the narrow limits of human under- 
ſtanding ; or by reaſon of thoſe Bounds that we are 
conſtraird to aſhgn to every Science. 

Whence ir happens, that a Spectes is ſometimes 
to be explain*d before we can explain all that be- 
longs to the Germs. Thus in common Geometry we 
treat of a Circle, without ſaying any thing of a 
crooked Line, which is the Genus of a Circle, which 
wethink ſufficient to define. 

Nor can we explain all that might be ſaid of a 
Genus, which would often prove too tedious. But 
it ſuffices then to ſpeak as much as we think expe- 
dient, before we pals to the Specres. 

| HoweverlT believe no Science can be y de- 
liver?d, without obſerving theſe two laſt Rules , as 
well as the reſt ; which are not therefore to be dil- 
pm withal, but upon abſoluce neceffity , or for 
ome great advantage: 


CHAP. AIL. 


Of what we know by Faith , whether Human or Di- 
Wwe? © OI EPTH 


Hat we have hitherto diſcours'd relates to Sci- 
ences purely human, and Knowledge founded 

upon the evidence of Realen. Byr before we ow 
clude, 


=_ 
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clude, it will not be amiſs to ſpeak of another ſort 
of Knowledge, which ofttimes 15no leſs certain, nor 
lels evidern m its manner, then that which we draw 
from Authority. 

For there arc two general ways , by which we 
know a Thing to be true ; The firſt is the know- 
ledge which we have by our felves,wherher we have 
attain'd it by Obſervation or Ratiocination, whe- 
ther by our Sences or by our Reaſon ; which may 
be generally term?d Reaſoz , in regard the Sences 
themſelves depend upon the judgment of Reaſoz or 
Knrledge ; the word being here more generally 
taken than in the Schools; for all marmer of know- 
ledge of an obje& drawn from the ſame obje&. 

The other way 1s the Authority of Perſons wor- 
thy of credit, who affurc usthar a thing isfo. Tho 
of our {elves we know nothing of it. Which is 
call'd Faith or Belief, according ro the words of 
St. Anſtza, for what we know , we owe to reaſon ; 
for what we beheve, to Authority. 

Bur as this Authoriry may be of two ſorts, either ' 
from God or Men, fo there are two forts of Faith, 
Divine and Human. | 

Divine Faith carmot be Subject to error, becan{(c 
that God can neither deceive us nor be deceiv'd.. 

Human Faith is of its {df ſabjcc to error, tor 
all Men are Lyars o__ to Scripture : And be- 
cauſe it may happen, that he who ſhall aſſure us of 


the certainry of a thing, may be decciv?d himſelf. 
Nevertheleſs as we have already obſerv*d ; there 
are ſome things which we know not, but by a Hu- 
man Faith, which nevertheleſs we ought to believe 
for as certain and unqueſtionable , as if they were 
Marhcmartically demonſtrated. As that _ is 

cNOWN 
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known by the conſtant relation of io many Per- 
ſons, that-it is'morally impoſſible they ſhould ever 
have conſpird to affirm the ſame things, it they 
were not true. For example, Men have bcen na- 
turally moſt averſe from conceiving any ods; 
nevertheleſs though we never were in thoſe places, 
and know nothing of any Aztrfodes but by human 
Faith, he muſt be a Fool that does not believe *em. 
And he muſt be out of his wits, who queſtions whe- 
ther eyer there were any ſuch Perſons as Ce/ ar, Pom- 

ey,Cicero or Virgil,or whether they were not teigned 

ames, as Amaazs de Gaul. 

True it is,that it isa difficult thing to know when 
Human Faith has attain'd to this ſame aſſurance; 
and this is that which lcads Men aſtray into two ſuch 
oppoſire Deviations : Sothat ſome belicye roo ſlight- 
ly upon the leaſt report. Others ridiculouſly make 
uſe of all the force of their wit, to. annul the belicf 
of things atteſted by the ereareſ authority, when ir 
thwarts the prejudice of their underſtanding. And 
therefore certain Limits are to be aſſigned, which 
Faith muſt exceed to obtain this aſſurance ; and 0- 


thers, beyond which there is nothing bur uncertain- 


, leaving in the middle a certain ſpace, where we 
hall meet with certainty or uncertainty , as WE 
approach nearer to the onc or the other of theſe 
Bounds. 


Now then if we do but compare the two gene- 
_ ral ways, by which we belcive a thi g to be ne, 


Reaſon and Faith; certain it 1s, that Faith always 
ſuppoſes ſome Reaſon. For as St. Auſt ſays in bi 
122. Epiſtle, and in leyeral other places, we could 
never bring our ſelves to belicve that which is aboye 
our reaſon, it reaſon it ſelf had not perſwaded ws. 
that 
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that there are ſome things which we do well to be- - 
lieve, tho! we ate not capable to apprehend 'em, 
Which is principally crue in relpe& of Divine Faith. 
For true Reaſon reaches us, that God being trurh | 
it ſelf, he cannor deceive us in whar he reveals to us 
concerning his Nature and his Myſteries z whence 
it appears that though we are obligd to captivate 
our Underſtanding in obedience to Faith, as faith 
St. Paul , yet we do ir neither blindly nor unreaſo- 
nably (which'is the original of all falſe Religions, ) 
but with a knowledg of the Cauſe, and for that it 
is buta reaſonable Aft to Captivate our {elves to 
the Authority of God, when he has given us ſuffi- 
cient Proofs, fuch as are his Miracles and other 
Prodigious Accidents, which oblige usto believe that 
he himſelf has diſcovered to Men the T tuths which 
we arcto believe. 

As certain it is in the ſecond Place, that divine 
Faich ought to have a greater Power over our 
Underſtanding then our own Reaſon. And that upon 
this Dictate of Reaſon it ſelf, that the more certain 
is to be prefer d before the leſs certain ; and that 
is more certain which God affures us to be true, 
then that which Reaſon perſwades us ; when it is 
more contrary to the Nature of God to deceive us, 
then the nature of our own Reaſon to be decciv*a. 
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C H A P. XIIL 


Certain Rules for the guidance of Reaſon, the belief of 
Erwents that defeid upon Human Faith. 


E 7s E moſt cuſtomary uſe of ſound Judgment 
and that faculry of the Soul, by which we dif- 
cern Truth from falſhood is not emplov'd in ſpecu- 
lative Sciences, about which ſo few Perſons arc 0- 
blig'd ro ſpend their time, and yet there is no occaſi- 
on wherein it is more frequently to be made uſe of, 
and where its more ary chen inthar Judgment 
which we ought to make of what paſlcs every day 
among Mcn. ; 

I donot ſpeak of judging whether an Action be 
good or "ah grate of applaule or reprcof, for 
that belongs to the om of Morallity ; but of 
judging of the Truth or Falſhood of human E- 
vents, which may only be reterr'd to Logic, whe- 
ther we conſider *em as paſt, as when we only cn- 
deavour to know whether we ought to believe 'em 
or notz or whether we conſider **m as bcing to 
come, as when we fear or hope they will cometo 
paſs, which regulates our hopes and our fears. 

Cerrain it is, that fome Reflexions may be made 
upon this SubjeCt ; which perhaps may nor be alto- 

crher unprohrabſc or rather may be of great ufe 
or the avoiding of certain Errorsinto which moſt 
People fall, becauſe they do not ſufficiently ſtudy 
the Rules of Reaſon. _ 
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The firſt Refi: xion is, that there is a vaſt diffe- 
rence to be made berwce ; two forts of T rutas ; the 
one that only relates to the nature of things.and rcheir 
Immutable Hflences abſtracted: from their cxi!:- 
ence, the other that relates to things exiſtent that re- 
late to human and contingent events, which may or 
may nct come to pals when we ſpeak of thc future, 
and may probably never have been, when we talk 
of whartis paſt. I ſpeak this with reference to thcir 
next cauſes, making an abſtraCtion of- their Immu- 
table order in D vine Providence ; becauſe on the 
one ſide it docs not hinder Contingence, and on the _ 
other fide being unknown to us, it contributes no- 
thing to make us belieye the things themſelves, 

Now as a!l things are requifitein truths of the 
firſt ſort, there is nothing {ure, which is not Uni- 
verſally true, and {o we muſt conclude that a thing 
is fallcit it be falſe inany caſc. 

Butif wethink to make uſe of the ſame Rules in 
human Events; we ſhall always judg falſly, and 
make a thouland falſe Arguments. | 

For theſe Events being naturally contingent, it 
would, be ridiculous to (eek out in them tor a necel- 
fary Truth. And fo that perion would be a'roee- 
ther void of Reaſon, who would believe nothing: 
of {uch things unleſs it were made out t5him, that 
i: was abſolutely neceſlary rhey ſhould beſo. 

Now would he Icſs deviate from Reaſon that 
would require me to believe any particular Event, 
( ſuppoſe it were the Converſion of the King of C/#- 
za tothe Chriſtian Rehgion) upon thisonly ground, 
becaule ir is not Impoſſible ro be fo. For ſceing that 
ancther who ſhould aflure me torhe contrary may 
make ule of the ſame Reaſon ; it-is clear that that 

reaſon 
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reaſon alone cannot determine me robclieye the one 
rather then the orher. ; 

We muſt therefore lay it down tor a certain and 
unqueſtionable Maxim upon this eccation, that the 
Poſfibilliry alone of an Event is not a {ufficient rea- 
ſon ro make me believe it, and that I may haye rea- 
ſon alſo to believe a thing, tho I judg it nor impoſ- 
ſible, burthat the contrary may have com? to pats; 
$9 that of the Two Events I may rationally bclieve 
the one and not the other, tho [ belicye *&m both 
poſhible. 

How then ſtall we reſolve to believe the one ra- 
cher than the other, it we juds ?*m both potihble 2 
Obſerve the following Rule. 

To judge of the'T ruth of- an Event, and to per- 
{wade my ſelf into a Reſolution to believe, or not 
to believe a thing; it muſtnort becontider:d naked- 
ly, andin itſelf, like a Propoſition in Geometry ; 
but all the circumſtances that accompany it, as well 
internal as external, are to be weightd with the ſame 
conlideration ; I call Internal Circumſtances ſuch as 
belong to the Fact irclt ; ard external , thoſe that 
relate to the Perſons, whoſe Teſtimonies induce us 
belicye it. This being done, it all che Circum- 
ſtanccs are ſuch, that it never, or verv rarely hap- 
pens, that the ſame Circumitances are accompa- 
ny*d with Falſhood : Our Underitanding naturaily 
carrys to believe the thing to betrue; and there isa 
reaſon for ſo doins,cſpecially in the Condudtt of the 
Actions of our Life, that never requires a greater 
aſſurance than a moral Certaintv , and which.is {a- 
tisfy*d upon moſt occaſions with a zreat Probab'liry. 


But on theother ſide, it theſe Circymſtancesare 


fuch as are frequently accompany>d with Falſhood ; 
P 2 Reaſon 
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Reaſon requires usto fuſpend our Belief, or that we 
ſhold loo upon asfalle what is told us , when we 
ſce no !ikelyhood, that it ſhould be true, tho we do 
not fnd any abſolute Impolhbility. 

For Example, we demand , whether the Hiſtory 
of the Baptiſm of (onſtantine by Selweſter be true,or 
falſe 2 Baror145 believes ittrue ; but Cardinal Pey- 
r02 . Biſhop Spondanus, Petawius, Morinus, and the 
moſt eminent of the Roman Church belicve it falle. 
Now it weinſilt upon the ſole Poſlibility-, we have 
no rcaſon to rejc£t Barons. For his opinion contains 
nothing abſolutely impoſlible ; and to ſpeak abſo- 
lutely, it is alſo pothble,that Eyſe,rzus , who affirms 
the contrary, affirmed anuntruth in favour of the 
Arrians ; and that the Fathers that follow'd him 
weredeceiv*d by his Teſtimony.Bur if we make uſe 
of the Rule already laid down, which is to conſider 
what are the Circumſtances both of the one and the 
orher Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and which are thoſe 
that carry the greateſt marks of Truth,we ſhall find 
*m to be the latter. For on the one lide.there 1s NO 
great reaſon to rely upon the Teſtimony of a Wri- 
ter as fabulous as the Author of the Acts of Syl- 
w2ſter who is the only perſon of Antiquity, aho 
has ſpoken of Conſtantix's bcing baptiz'd at Rome. 
And on the other {ide there is no liklihood that a 
Perlcn fo Serious and Learned as Euſekius ſhould 
preſume ro report an untruth relating to a thing ſo 
remarkable, as the Baptiſm of the friſt Empe- 
ror that reſto1? the Church to-her Liberty, and 
which ought to have been ſpread over all the 
World , at the {ame tire that he wrote, which was 
not above four cr five Hundred ycars after the Death 
of the {aid Empcror. 

Never- 
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| Nevertheleſs there is an Exception to this Rule, 
by which we ought to be fatisf1ed witi polſibillity 


or likelihood. Thar is, when an aCtion, which is 


otherwiſe ſufficiently atreited, is contradicted by In- 
congruities, and apparent contraricties with other 
Hiltories. 

For then ir ſuffices that the So'utions brought to 
encrvate theſe Repugrancics be pothble and proba- 
ble ; and it would be unreaſonableto require other 
poſitive Proofs ; for that the A&t it ſelf being ſuffi- 
cient y prov'd, it is not equitable to require that 
we ſhould prove all the Circumſtances in the ſame 
manner. Otherwiſe we might call in queſtion a 
thouſand mott certain Hiſtories, which we cannot 
make agree with others of leſs Authority, but by 
CONE which it is impollible to prove poſt- 
tively, 

For example, we cannot bring to an agreement 
wharis deliver'd in the Kings and Chronicles concern- 
ing the years of the Reigns of ſeveral of the Kings 
of 7uda and Trael, but by afſigning to.ſome of the 
Kings, two beginnings of their Reigns, the one du- 
ring the Life of the Reigning Prince, and the 
other after the deceaſe of hole Parents. Now 
if it beaskd what Proof we have that ſuch a Prince 
raign'd for ſome time with his Father ; we muſt 
confeſs there is none Poſitive. Bur it ſuffices that it 
is a thing Poſſible, and which has often come to 
paſs ar other times, romake it Lawful for usto ſup- 
pole it, as a Cicumſtance neceſſary to reconcile Hi- 
{tories otherwiſe certain. 

And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous 
then the endeavours of ſome perſons of this latter 
Age, to prove that St. Peter never was at Rome. 


F143 They 
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Thcv carnor deny this Truta to be atteſted by all 
the Ecclcliaſtic Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancient, 
as Patiazs, D.ontjins of Corenth, Cains, Irene , 
Terialltan ; again!t whom thence 1s not any cnc that 
has made the the leaſt Contradiction. 

Nevertheleſs they imagine they can ruin this 
Truth by Conjs<tures ; for example, becaulc St. 
Paul makes no mention of St. Peter in his Epiſtles 
wriczento Roa? ; and when they are anfrer'd that 
St. Peter migat be then abſent from Rowe, in rc- 
gard he is not ſaid to have fx2d his ſear there, as 
being one that otrzn travaiÞd abroad to Preach the 
Goſpel ia othcr places; they reply that this is 
urg'd without avy Proof, which is Impertinent, be- 
cauic the Aft which they oppoſe, being one of the 
m>ft confiravd Truths in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is 
(u{ficient for thole that uphold it to reconcile theſe 
petended Corrraricties,as they do thoſe of the Scrip- 
rurc it felt; tor which, as we have ſhew'd Poffibilli- 
ey 1$ {fic ont. 


CHAP. VII 


An Aftplication of the preceeding Ru'e to the Belief of 
g*_ 7 
IVit Alt ſ. 


Hi Rae which we have explain'd is withour 
doubr of fwreat Importance for the well re- 
eulating our Reaſon inthe belict of particular Att. 
For want of the due Oblcrvation of which we are 
in great dang2r of falling into the two dangrcrous 


= 


exrremitiesot Credulity and Increduliry, 


For 
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For example. there are ſome , who make a Con- 

{cicnce of queſtioning any Miracle ; becauſe they 
have a fancy, that they ihould be oblig'd ro queſtt- 
on all,ſhould rhey queition any; and for that they 
are perſwaded , thagit is cnough tor them,by know - 
ing that all things are pothble with God, to believe 
whatever istold *em touching the Effects of hizOm- 
niporency. 

Others as ridiculouſly imagin, that it is in the 
Power of the Underſtanding to call all Miracles in 
queſtion, for no other reaſon , becauſe ſo many 
have bcenrelared that have prov*'d ro befalſe , and 
theretore there is no more reaſon to believe the one 
than the other. 

. TheInclination of the firſt is much moretolera- 
ble than that of rhe latter; rho true it is, that both 
the oneand the other argue equally amils. _.... 

They both depend upon common Places. The 
firſt upon the Power and Goodneſs of God ; upon 
certain and unqueſtionable Miracles , which they 
bring for proof of thoſe thatare called in queſtion 
and upon the Blindneſs of Lzertines ; who will be- 
lieve nothing , bur what is proportionable to their 
Reaſon. All this is very good in its (elf ; bur very 
weak to convince us of a particular Miracle. For 
God does notalways att according to his Power;nor 
is it an Argument , that a M:racdle was wrought, 


becauſe others of the ſame nature have been - 


wrought. And we may do well to believe,whatis a- 
boveour Reaſon,withour being oblig'd to believe all 
that Men are pleas'd to obtrade upon us, as being a- 
bove our Reaſon. 

The latter make uſe of common Places of ano- 


ther lort. | 
P 4 | Truth 
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Truth ſays one of *em, and Falſhood appear with 
Countenances altkezthe ſameGate,the | ameSteps we behol1 
with the (ame Eyes.T hav ſeen the riſe of |everal miracles 
tn wy Time. And thi they vamſtyd in the birthyet we 
canunt but foreſee the Train they gould have gathered, 
had they liayd to therr full Age. For 1t ts but to fin1 
out the en of the Thread, ani t) cut it into a5 many 
perces 25 we pleaſe, and there is nt a greater diſtance 
between noth:ng and the ſmalleſt thing tin the Worl ', 
then there is between this an4 the greateſt. Now the 
tirſt that were intoxicated with this beginning of No- 
wvelty, coming to ſpread their Hiſlory, find by the op- 
poſition which they meet with, where the difficulty of 
Perſwaſion lodg s, and make 1t therr buſize|s to Fucus 
over that part of a falle Peice. Particular Error firſt ca + 
ſes puvlickh Miſtakezand afterwaras publick miſtake cau- 
ſes. particular Error. -Thus the whole Strufture of the 
miracle by ſome pulFd down, by others upheld, and by 
aldition enlarg'd at length grows up to a conſideratle 
Pile. So that the moſt remote Witneſs ts better tnſtru- 
Ard then he that Irwes cloſe by, ani the laſt that heard 
of it, betttoy canfirm'd then the firſt Publiſher. 

Tais Dilcourſcis ingenious, and may be profita- 
ble ro prevent us from being led away with every 
Hlc Report, But ic would be an Extravagance 
from hence to conclude generally that we ought ro 
fuſpa&t whatever is ſaid of Miracles. For certain it 
is, that what 1s here alledg'd relates only to thoſe 
tainzs which are taken up upon common Fame, 
witaout cnquiring into the. original cauſe of the 
Report. And we have no reaſon to be ' confident 
of what we kaow upon no better grounds, 


Bur 
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But who fo blind as not to {ce thar we may make 
2 common place oppolite to this, and that art leaſt 
upon as good a Foundation ? 

For as there are ſome miracles that would de- 
ſerve bur litrle credy, ſhould we enquire into their 
Original, ſo there are others that vaniſh out of the 
memories of Men, or which find but little credit in 
their judgments, becaule they will not take the pains 
ro inform themſelycs. Our underſtanding is nor 
{ubje& only to one {ſort of diſtemper, bur ſeveral, 
and thoſe quire contrary. There is a (ottiſh ſtupi- 
dity , that believes all things the leaſt probable. 
Bur there 1s a conceited —_ that condemrs 
for falſe, whatever ſurpales the narrow limits of the 
underſtanding. Somctimes we hunt after trifles, 
and neglect . s of greateſt moment, Falſe ſto- 
ries ſpread themſelves every where, while true ones 
can hardly get liberty to creep abroad. 

Few Perſons have heard of the myracle that hap- 
pen'd in our time, at Faramornſtrer, in the Perſon 
of a Nun, fo blind, that hardly the Balls of her 
Eves were left in her Head, who recover'd her fight 
by touching the Reliques of St. Fara, as I am af- 
ſur'd by the Teſtimony of a Perſon that ſaw her in 
both conditions. 

St. Auſtin afirms, that many real miracles were 
wrought in his time, that were known but to few; 
and which, though moſt remarkable and wonder- 
ful , ſpread no tarther then from one end of the 
Town to the other. Which induc'd him to write, 
and refare, in his Sermons, to the People, ſuch 2s 
were moſt certain. And he obſerves in his 'Twe- y 
ſecond Book of the City of God, that in the (ino'* « 1- 
ry of Hrppo, near Seventy Miracles were wr -/ ut 

ain 


| 
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within two years ater the Building ot a Chappel in 
Honour of St. Stephen , betides a great number of 
others which he did not commit to writing, which 
howcyer he teſtifies ro be true upon his know- 
ledpc. 

We therefore (ce that there is nothing more irra- 
tional, then ro guide our ſelves by common places 
upon theſe occaizons; whether it be in rejefting all 


| Miracles, or embracing all. And therefore we mult 


cxamin *em by their particular Circumſtances, and 
by the credit and knowledg of the Reporters. 

' Piery does not not oblige a Man of Scnce to 
believe all the Miracles in the Gol4ez Legend or 
the Metaphraſt : In regard thoſe Books are fo 
full of Fables , that there is nothing to be credi- 
red upon their Authority : As Cardinal Bellarmin 
has made no ſcruplc to contels of the laſt. 

But I affirm, that every Man of Scnce, bating 
his P.cty, ought to acknowledge tor truc the Mira- 
cles which $ Auſtin recites in his Contettions and 
his Book de (rovtate Der , ſome of which he ſaw , 
and others of which he was inform'd by the Per- 
ſons themelves, in whoſe {ight they were wrought. 
As of the Blind Man cur'd at M:laz before all the 
People , by touching the Relics of St. Gerwace 
and Protaiius, which he reports in his Confetſion , 
and of which he {peaks in the 224. Book de Crwi- 
tate Dei, cap. 8. A certarn Miracle was wrought at 
Milan, when we were there, when a Blind Man was 
reſtar'd to his fight, which could nat be unknown to 
Thonſands; For it is a large City, and there was then 
the Emperor ; and the thine was done before a a 
Mu'titude of People , crowding to the Bodzes of the 
Martyrs, St. Gervale az Protaſius. 


Of 


mt 
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Of a Woman cur'd in Africa by Flowrs that 
had touch'd the Rel:cs of St. St-phen, as he tfti- 
fies in the ſame Book. 

Ot a Lady of Quality cur'd of a Cancer by the 
{ign of the Croſs which the caugd to be made up- 
on the Soar, by cone that was newly Baprtiz'd ac- 
cording to a Revelation which ſhe had had. 

Of a Child that dy'd unbapriz'd , whole reſto- 
ration to Lite the Morher obtair?d by her prayers 
to St. Petzy, in the ſtrength of her Faith, invo- 
king him in thele words, Holy Martyr reſtore ws my 
Son : thou _ I as his Life for 70 other reaſon, 
but b:ca iſe he ſhould not be eterrally ſeparated from 
Go. | 

Now if theſe things may be ſuppogd to have 
happend as they are related , rhere is no rational 
Perton but muſt acknowledge theſe things to be the 
Finger of God. So that all their Increduliry couid 
do, would be to doubr of the Teſtimony of St. An- 
ſtis, and to believe him a fallityer of che Truth, 
to gain a Veneration of the Chriſtian Religion a- 
mong the Pagans. Which is that which they have 
no colour to 1magine. 

Firſt, becaule it is not likely that a Perſon of his 
judgment would have told an untruth in things fo 
public, wherein he might have been convined of 
talſhood by infinite Numbers of Teſtimonies, which 
would have redounded to the Ignominy of the 
Chriſtian Religion. DES 

Secondly , becauſe there was never any Perſon 
more a profe(yd Enemy of Falſhood, then this Ho- 
ly Man, eſpecially in matters of Religion, having 
made it the work of entire Treatiſcs, ro prove that 
it js not only unlawtul rote!] a lie;bur a thing fo de- 


reltable 
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teſtable, that ir is not to be made uſe of, though 
for the Converlion of Men to the Chriſtian Faith. 

I have the more cnlarg'd my ſelf upon this re- 
markable example , of the "eu Mare that 1s to be 
made of the Truth ot Actions, to ſcrve as a Rule 
upon the like occaſions, becauſe we moſt common- 
ly deviate in thoſe things. For every one thinks, 
x Sh it is {ufficient for the deciſion of theſe ro make 
a common Place, which for the moſt part is onl 
compogd of Maxims, which not only are not Un; 
verſally True, but not ſo much as probable when 
they are joyn'd with the particular Circumſtances 
of AQions , that fall under Examination. And 
therefore Circumſtances are ro be compar*d and 
conſider'd together , not conſider'd a part. For it 
often happens, that an A&t which is not very pro- 
bable in one Circumſtance , ought to be cſteem?d 
and taken for certain, according to other Circum- 
ſtances : And on the other fide, an Afﬀtion which 
appears to us true, according to one Circumſtance 
which isuſually joyn'd with truth,oughr to be deem'd 
falſe, according to other weakning Circumſtances , 
as we ſhall make our in the following Chapter. 


CHAP, 


—_—_— 
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CHAP. XV. 


Other Remarks upon the ſame Subjeft , of the Beleif of 
Events. 


T Here is yet one other Remark of great Mo- 
ment, to make upon rhe Belict of Events. 
Which is, that among thoſe Circumſtances which 
we ought to conſider, that we may know whether 
credit Be to be given to the Fact, orno; there are 
{ome which we may call common Circumſtances, be- 
cauſe they frequently occur;and are far oftner joyn'd 
to Truth then Falſhood , and then it they be nor 
Counter-ballanc*d by other particular Circumftan- 
ces, that ruin the rhotives of belicf drawn from 
common Circumſtarices, we have rcaſon to believe 
thoſe eyents, if not to be certain, yet at leaſt to be 
probable which probability is {uſicient , when we 


are bound to # aur our opinion in ſuch caſes. 


For as we ought to be fatisfy'd with a moral afſu- 


rance, in things not capable of Metaphyſical cer- 


tainty ; ſo when we cannot obtain a full moral af- 
ſurance, the beſt we cando, when we are to reſolye, 
is to. embrace the moſt probable; tor it would be 

contrary to reaſon to embrace the leaſt probable. 
Bur if on the other ſide theſe common Circam- 
ſtances, which would have induc?d us to belieye a 
thing, be joywd with other particular Circumſtan- 
ccs that ruin the motives of belict , drawn from 
common Circumſtances, or be {uch as are rarely 
| found 
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four:d without talſchood , we arc not then any lon- 


ger to believe char event. Bur either weremain in 


ſuſpence, it the particular Circumſtanccs enfecble 
the weight of common Cireumitances , or we bc- 
lieve the ation to be falſe, it the Circumſtances 
arc {uch as are ulually the marks of Falſhood. 

For exampl-, it is a common Circumſtance, for 
many Contracts to be {ig?d by rwo public Nota- 
rics ; that is, by two public Perſons, whoſe chicteſt . 
Intcreit ir is to be ;nfh and truc in their employ- 
ments, becauſe not only their Conſcience and Re- 
putation, but their Lives and Eſtates lie at Stake. 
This confideration alone 1s (ufficient , it we know 
no othr particularirics ot the contract, tro make vs 
bel:cve that the Contratt is nor Antid: t:d. Not bur 
rhat it might beſo; bur becauſeir is cerrain, that of 
a T houiand Contracts, Nine Hundred Ninery Nine 
are not. So that it is infinitely more probable, that 
this contra& is one of the Nine Himdred Ninety 
Nine, then the only Antidated Contra& of a Thou- 
ſand. So thar if withal, the integrity of the No- 
rary that ſ1yn'd it be known to me, I ſhail moſt cer- 
rainly believe, that there is no foul play in the 
Writs. 

Bur it to this common Circumſtance of beinz 
ſign*d by two Notaries, there arc joyn'd other par- 
ticular Circumſtances, as that the Notarics are Per- 
ſons of no Conſcience or Reputation, ſo that they 
mi-tht be. inſtrumental in falſifying rhe deed, yet 
ſhall nor this make me conclude that the deed is 
amidarcd. Bur it beſides all theſe, I can diſcover 
other proofs of the Antidare, either by Wirneſles or 
convincing Arguments, as the inability of the Per- 
{on to Jend Twenty Thouſand Crowns, at a _ 

when 
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when it ſhall be demonſtrabic that he had not a 
Hundred in caſh, I will then relolve to beleive the 
contra&t to be fallity'd, and ir were unreaſonable 
for any Perſon to believe me to belicve otherwile ; 
and I ſhould do ill, ro ſuſpeft others, where I did 
not however {cc the ſame marks oi Falſhocd, not 
to be falſe, fince they might be as well Cour terteir- 
cd as the other. | | 

We may apply all this to ſeveral matters that 
cauſe frequent diſputes among rhe Learned. We 
demand it fuch a Book were written by {uch an 
Author whole Name was alwavs to it > And\whe- 
on the Acts of a Council are True or Counter- 
Ctt? | 

Certain it is, that we ought to give Sentence for 
the Author, whoſe name hasbecn lovg acknoledg'd 
and affix'd to the Work; and for the Acts of a Coun- 
cil which we read every day ; nor are we to believe 
the contrary,but upon very ſtrong Reaſons. 

Therefore a moſt learned Perſon of this Ape , 
being to prove, that the Epiitle of Cypr:1a to Pope 
Steven, about Martian Biſhop of Arles, was none 
of the Holy Martyrs, he conld not convince the 
Learned , his ConjeCtures not: ſeeming ſufficient ra 
deprive St. (:yprzaz of a Peice that had always car- 
ry'd his Name, and which has a perte& reſemblance 
of Style, with rhe reft of his Works. 

In vai alſo it is, that Blozdel ard Sabnaſirnes, not 
able to anſwer the Argument drawn trm the Epi- 
{tles of Tgnatins, for the luperiority of Biſhops a- 
bove Prieſts, in the Infancy of the Church, pretend 
thoſe Epiſtles to be Counterteit , though as they 
were Printed by Voſs and Uſher , from the An- 
tient Manuſcript in the Florenttne Library : _ 

much 
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much that they have been retut'd by thoſe of their 
own party. For thar contetting as they do, that 
we have che fame Epiſtics wh.ci were cited by Eu- 
ſebrus, St. Jerom , Theodwet , and Origen him- 
ſelf, there is no likelihood that the Epiſties of Tg- 
natins, being collefted by Polycarp , that the truce 
Epiitles ould have difappear'd,and others be coun- 
terteired in the time betwee 1 Palycarp and Origen or 
Enuſe;zus, Beſides that thoſe Epiſtles of Tenat:- 
us, whici) we have now wear {uch a Character of 
the holinels and f1mp)icity , {o proper to the Apo- 
ſtolic Times, that they juſtifhe rhem{clves againſt 
the vain accafations of being falſe and counterteir. 

Laſtly, all the diffictitics that Cardinal Perrz 
propoſes againſt the Epiſtles of the Council of A- 
fri, to Pope C:leſtiz', touching Appeals to the See, 
cannot prevail with us to bel{*ive otherwiſe now then 
before, but that thoſc Epiſtles were really written 
by the Council. 

Burt it happens ſometimesthat particular C:rcum- 
ſtances carry more weight in Pertwation, then long 
Poflethon. | 

So that altho* the Epi*le of- St. Clement to St. 
Zames Biſhop of Feruſaiey: be tranſlated by Ruff pus, 
near upon thirteen hundred Years ago, and that it 
is ciced and ownd for St. Clement by a Council of 
France, above twelve Hundred years ago, yet we 
can hardly believe ir otherwiſe then Counterfeit. In 
regard that St. Zames being Martyr'd before St. Peter, 
it 1s impoſhble that St. Clewzent ſhould write after 
the Death of St. Peter, as the Epiſtle ſuppoſes. 

Thus tho the Commentarics upon St. Paul are 
attributed ro St. AxzLroſe, and cited under his Name 
by a great number of Authors, together with that 

imperfect 
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imperfect Work upon St. Mather, under the name 


of Chryſoſtome. All Men however at this day agree 
chat they belong to neither, but to other antient Au- 
thors full of many Errors. 

Laſily, the Acts of the two S124ſan Councils 
under Marcell;n, and two or three at Rowe, under 
Stteeſter , and another at Roxie under Srxtus II. 
might be ſufficient to perſwade us of the verity of 


thoſe Councils, it they contain'd nothing but what . 


were congruous to reaſon, and which might be p-o- 
r: for the times, wherein they are ſaid ro be Cc- 
ebrated ; but they contain ſo many ablurdities, {o 
difagrecable trom thoſe timcs , that there is great 
likelihood of their being falſe and counterfeit. 
And theſe are the Remarks which may ſcrve for 
theſe ſorts of judgments. But we muſt not ima- 
- gin*emto be of ſuch great ule, as always to free tis 
from the danger of being decciv'd. All that thev 
can do at moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs 
and apparent Abſurdities, and to enure us not to be 
carry'd aſtray by common Places, which contain- 
ing ſomething of genefal Truth, ceaſe not however 
to be falſe upon many particular occaſions, which 
is one of the chicteſt ſources of human Error. 


Q _ CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Judgments we ought to make of Future Accidents. 


Tx Rules that ſerve us ro judge of Things 
paſt, may be apply*d to things to come. For 
as we probably judge a Thing to have come to 
pr, when the certain Circumſtances which we 
now to bc uſually joyr'd to the Fat; we may as 
probably b:lieve that ſuch a thing will happen, 
when the preſent Circumſtances are ſuch as are u- 
lually attended by ſuch an Effet. Thus the Phy- 


ſitians judge of rhe good or bad ſucceſs of Diſeaſes, 


Captain of the future Events of War ; and that 
we judge in the world of the moſt -part of contin- 
gent Afﬀairs. 

Bur as to theſe Accidents of which we are ſome 
part our ſelves, and which we may cither promore 


or prevent by our care and foreſight, in.avoiding 


or expoſing our {elves to harm or danger ; it hap: 
p:ns that moſt perſons: fall into many errors , 
ſo much the mor? greivous, by how much they 
ſcem to be guarded by reaſon ; becauſe they only 
ſet before their Eycs, the Grandeur and conſ{cquerice 
of the advantage which they with tor , or the mil- 
chiefs that they fear, not conſidering the likelihood 
and probabiliry that this advantage or 1nconve- 

nic ce mov happen or not happen. 
In like manner, when it is any great misfortune 
which rhev tear , as loſs of Lic or Eſtate , thev 
think 
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think ir prudence: nor to take any care to prevent 
it. Or if it be any great advartage which they 
expect as the gain of a Hundred "Thouſand Crowns, 
they think: they aCt wiſely to enicavour the gain- 
ing of it, if the Venter coſt kur !ittie, let the pro- 
bability of ſuccels be never fo (mall. 

By tuch a Raticcinarion as this it was, that a 
Princels hearing that ſome Perlons had been over- 
whelm'd by the fall of a Root, would never go in- 
to a Houle, ?rill ſhe had all the Roots fiſt viewd ; 
and ſhe was ſo fully pertwaded, that ihe had a rea- 
{on for ſo doing, that ſhe accounted all other im- 
prudent, that did not as ſhe did. 


'Tisallo this appearance of Reaſon, that engages 


ſeveral Perſons into inconvenieor and exceflive cauti-- 
ons for the preſervation of their Healch.This is that 
which renders others diſtruſtful even in little Things; 
for that having been ſometimes deceiv*d.they believe 
they ſhall be deceiv'd 1n all their other Buſineſs. 


This is that which enveagles ſo many People to: 


Lotteries, to gain, cry they , Twenty Thouſand 
Crowns for one Crown, is not that a very great ad- 


vantage 2 And every one believes himſelf ſhall be 


that happy Perſon, upon whom this great Fortune 

ſhall ſhowr it ſelf : Never confiderirg, that though 

the Lets promiſe Twenty Thouſand for One , "ris 

Thirty times more probable to every particular 
perſon, that he ſhall be a looſer then a wirner. 

. And this is the Defett of this Ratiocination - for 


that we _ judge what is fit to be done, to ob- * 


tain the good and avoid the evil, we ouchr not only 


to confider the good and the evil in its ſelf; bur al- 
{o the probabiliry wherher it may happen or no; 
and Gcometrically to conſider the Proportion which 
fs 5 5 By the 
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the things hold rogerher 5 which may be dem. nſtra- 
red by this Example. 

Ten Nicn a: play, ſlaxe every one a Crown 
there is bur on? can w1n tac whole Stake, all the reſt 
are looſers. Sor'at every ons has thele two chan- 
cs, Cithcr to looke One Crown or win Nine. Now 
it we ſhoula c ni1der only the gain and lols in them. 
{cives, 1t might {ce that all had an.equal ailvait- 
rage : But we arc to confider morcover, that it -e- 
very one may win Ntze Crowns, and can ouly 
lootc one, it 1s al.o nine times more probable in 
r2{pe:t of every one, tat he ſha!l loote his One , 
raen win the Nine ; while every Man has nine Dc- 
grees ot Probal ility to looſe one Croy.n, and bur 
one degree of Probability ro gata Nine ; which 


 equais tne hopes and tca's of Cain and Los. 


All P:ays ot this Naturc, a © as equitable. as 
Plavs can be, but all tar are not under this Equal- 
lirv of Lors are unjuſt. And hence it isthat it may 
be p'ain'y made out, that tacre is an evident Inju- 
Rice in all forts of Lotterics ; for the Maſtcrof the 
[ orcrv uinally cla'mingrhe tenth part of the whole 
Fund tor his own ſhare, the whole crowd of thoſe 
tar play is cheated in the ſame manner as it a 
Man plavingat a Game,wherein there were as muc] 
likelitool of wining as loelirg thould Play nine 
PiRtols ro oc. Now if tais be difadvaniageous to 
e- winl: Crowd, it muſt be alſo the ſame r9 eve- 
ry particular periun, becauſe the Probability of 
I »iny, tar more {urpaſſes the Probability ot gain- 
119, thenche advantage we hope for, the diſadvan- 
ta''e of | nofimnn?. | | : 

S ymetimes there is {© little Iixclibood in the ſuc- 
C15 v. a thing, that ho. advantageo'ss lo wm it 
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be, and how ſmall foever the hazard of winning, 
it is þctter not to hazard. T hus it would b- a tco- 


lith thing to play twenty Sols again{tren Villions of 


Livres, or againſt a Kingdom, upon corititicn he 
ſhould not win, unlefs ſuch an Infant takir g our tire 
Letters out of a Printers Cafe by accident , did 
ail of a {uddain Compolethe firſt rwenty Verics of 
VirgiPs Fneiads. For indeed there arc trw Mo- 
ments {c«p2 vs, whcrcin we donot rin the Ritco of 
looting more, than a King that ſtorld ſt ke his 
Kingdom toluch a Condition. 

11 heſe Reflexions teem of little value, and are 
{indeed if weſtop herez but we may make ule of 
'em in matters of greatct Importat:ce ; an:l the 


ceteſt uſe we can make of *em is to render ws more 


r.tional in our hops and fears. For Example, 
there arc fome Perſcns that arc in a Pamiic dread 
when they hear it Thunder ; which clattcr and 
hurly-burly in the Sky, if it put 'em in mind of 
God and Veath, 'tis well ; bur it only the tear of 
bcing Thunder-ſtruck cauſes this extraordina rv ap- 
prchenſton, then it will caf1lv appear how lictle Rea 
ſon they have. For of two Millions of Perlons tis 
very much it one be kild in that-manner : and we 
may allo averr, that there is no {ort- oft violent 
Death happens fo rarely. Since then the tear of 
miſchief ought to. b2 Proportionable to. the great- 
nels of the danger, and the Probability of the E- 
vent, as there is no fort of dang-r thatto rarcly be- 
falls us as to be kilPd with Thunder, ſo have we 


the leaſt reaſon to fear it : {ince rhat tear will no- 


wavy avail us to avoid it. | 
Hence Argumrr.ts may b2 prodic'd not only to 
yndeceive ſuch People as are fo over morolely and 
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unſcaſonatly cautious in the Preſervarioa of their 
Health and Lives, by ſhewing -em that thoſe Pre- 
cautions are much more miicheivous then the dan- 
ger fo remote trom the accident which they tear ; 
but allo to difabnle another fort that always argue 
thus in other aftairs, there is danger in this Buſineſs, 
thcretore it is evil. There is Profit in this, there- 
fore it is good : In regard we are not to judg of 
thoſethings, cither by the danver or the advantage, 
but by their proportion one with another. 

I: isthe Nature of things Finite to be exceeded, 
how bulky focver they be by the leaft of things, if 
mulriplied often enough ; or it the little things are 
far more Supcriour to tie great ones in probability 
of Event, then they are inferiour to 'em in big- 
nels, 

For an Atome may exceed a Mountain it it be 
ſnFciendy multiplied, or if this great Good we 
with for is ſo diffcult ro be obrain'd, rhart it ſurpal- 
les the little one more in Magnitude, then the little 
oC {urpaſles the greater in facility of beivg obtain'd. 
The ſame is ro be faid of thoſe milchicfs which we 
fear ; that is, that the leaſPEvil may be more con- 
ſxJcrable rhen the greateſt Evil, which is nor Infinite, 
it ir {1pals it accordirgtothis Proportion. 

There are nothing but Infini:e things that can be 
cquai:*d by anv teroporal advantave, and therctore 
ty are never to be put in the Ballance with any. 
ot the things of this Word. And therefore the 
leaſt degree of Facility for a Man to fave himlclt is 
worth all the +>licitics of this World joi?'d rogerher. 
Ar the leaſt danzer of loofing it is.m re confide- 
rablc then all temporal miſcheits, if only look'd 
upIn as Mistorcuncs.: | wh | 

And 
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And this may be ſufficient, for all rational perſons 
to draw from what has been faid, this Concluſion, 
with which we will end our Logic. That the grea- 
teſt of all Imprudence, and higheſt of all Madzeſſes is 
this,to ſpend our Lives an1 our Time tn any thing elſe 
then in what may be ſeruceable to athuire us -4 Life 
that never ſhall have any end. Since the Good and 
Evil of this Life isnothing, if compard to the feli- 
ities and ſufferings of the other; and the danger of 
alling into the one is as great as the difficulty of 
<quiring the other. | | bp 

hey who draw this Concluſion”, and follow it 43: 
1 the condutt of their Lives,arc Prudent and Wile, s 
le: *em be never ſo unlearned in Arguments con- »; 
cenirg the Sciences. Whereas they who neglect i p 
ie ,tho never fo Learned in other things, are calPd 3. 
in <ripture Fools, Madmen, and make but an ill "F-- 
ule & Logic, Reaſon, or their Lives. | | Wl 
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